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junting ground of International Money) ‘the final order-of the ` | 


suropean’, embracing all of European stock, and in the belief that 

oth fascism’ and its frustrator, financial democracy, began to die 
‘together in 1939—then it must be done. For to build European 
Union—transcending national patriotism, embracing all nations of | 
Europe together with America—is the orily alternative I can see to 
a Third World War. The legions shall not be lost. ; 


: 
, R 

- Among the poets, of Britain and America, to name but a few, 

Rupert, Brooke, Julian Grenfell, Charles Sorley, Wilfred Owen, 

Francis Ledwidge, Edward Thomas and Allan Seager, fell in the 


first of the European Brothers’ War; what poets died in the second . 
fratricidal war? Į know of one, at least: James Farrar, a luminous - 


youth who had already written one or two of the most beautiful 
lyrics in the English language, died in July 1944, aged 20 years. His 
promise revealed itself when he was fourteen; and the tall, smiling, 


l 


fair-haired boy was but sixteen years of age when, wandering along ~ ° 


a Surrey lane in the late summer of 1940, the Battle of Britain was: 


being fought over his head. He wrote, 


, 


SEPTEMBER 1940 


I walk endlessly, no clock drips by the hours, . 
The burnished hedgerows, clotted and high, 

The still woods, the dead meadows, the closed flowers, 
Shrunken under that bright scarred sky. i 


A light-play, as of sun on August leaves, ` 
A height-soft moan, a wooden intermittent rattle, 
And, as the scrolléd conflict eastward weaves, 
° ` Feelers drooping darkly out. of battle. 


They come slowly, soft tap-roots questing down, 
At the groping tip of one glisters a bead of light: 
` I see them, like waterflies struggling not to drown, 
© Soundlessly pass into earth, and meet night. 


What is it-that they are fallen?- 
Sane men hold it to be just ` 

That, each, when dead feed the earth like pollen, 
Lies strewn in some broken field in a wrack of dust. 


+ 


The boy who wrote that poem joined the R.A.F. eighteen months. 
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later, in February 1942. A` week or two later, on leave, he wrol 
‘another poem while sitting in St.-James’s Park in London: 





’ 


`. PREMONITION 


Flame in the sky 
` O writhing shadow-charm: O burnished- blossomed trees '. 
Lapping the water-sun, the soft lake-fires 
That char your petalled-brows arise 
As multi-winged mocking doves of light 
Caged in the lashes of my brooding eyes. 


Soldier, lie still and gladsome with “your. love 
` Lest known no more her body’s charity. 
Trees, hide the poiséd fire. 


It stoops, the falcon anguish in my brain, 
And claws you, trees, to burnéd grass 
_And grass to dust, the blood-brown acrid dust 
© Of aching summer battlefields. : 
I, trembling, touch the soldier, with his love 
So close and silent in the starry grass. 





He crumbles, am: the ants swarm from his eyes. 


` 


i; 


ptt 


These poems, and the’ prose extracts which follow, are taken at 


random from the Notebook he filled with his writings; and which 
now lies open on the table before me. “Most of the entries are dated. 


The leave followed an Exam, after which there was a a night move 


“in “a special troop train” to Eastbourne. ‘ 


There were six in a carriage .`. . we laid our greatcoats over us, but sleep 
was very difficult because we were really just sitting, and it was impossible 
to get your head down . . . we were sprawled in weird attitudes like a battle- 
field scene. 

I awoke about 5, ironically enough feeling I had had enough sleep. It was 
just beginning to get light so I went and watched the dawn come up from 
the corridor—O alone in that whole train, with all the pale faces like corpses 
—terrible amount of condensed moisture—in the compartments strewn around 
with greatcoats, legs, arms .. . I have never seen it that way before—the 
smoke from our engine hanging in coils over the fields . . . cows still settled 


_ in their night- attitudes, dim woods, a green purity about everything, and 2 


when we slowed down I could hear blackbirds shouting for joy. 


x N 
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THE BELOVED 
When I am in the fields she lies _ 
Alone upon the hills, for she is Day 
And I am Night, and brightest shine her eyes 
‘When I must look away. 
But briefly as in summer dawn we meet, 
Her beauty in a flood 
Burns vagrant through my blood: 


And when the swift floats high ; 
On molten tide of sunset, silently 

Together in the meadows do we lie, 

But never wed shall be: 

For soon she sleeps in mist and I must rise, 
‘And when the stars are grown 

Must seek the hills alone. 


And at Eastbourne, still in 1942, 


How I crave for a little food of the spirit! I walked down to the billiard- 
cum-notice-board cum-wireless room last Sunday afternoon, and a wave of 
Elgar transfixed me at the doorway. It was very interesting, all other in- 


- habitants had apparently been driven out by the Sunday Orchestral Concert, 


and I joined the small gathering of good-music-lovers one always finds in a 
community like this; a lot of statues around the wireless; not an eyelid moved, 
not a word spoken. It was the Enigma Variations. 

J am-actually quite absorbed at times by studying the general tastes of the 
large number of cadets of all ages between 18 and 40, around me: a sort of 
private Gallup Survey. Generally speaking their tastes are amazingly low, 
even in this presumably highest-educated section of the Service: —jazz and 
trashy novels are beloved of the vast majority, and some of the everyday 
language is the most deadly filthy and monotonous stuff -you have ever heard. 
One word, the one { hate most, is attached to one or two words in every 
eentence of far too many of these chaps. I have developed a sort of complex 
about that word, having heard it without doubt literally thousands of times 
during the last three months: as soon as J hear a chap say it “in cold blood’, 
that is when not under stress, I ‘write him off. . . . I wonder if it’s because 
they don't think. ` 

Whoever they are, whether I like them or not, and whether they like me 
or not, they are of unending interest. J think if you try to develop observa- 
tion, boredom is cut down to almost nothing under any circumstances. Not 
that I consider myself any good, but it’s a goal worth aiming for... . I try 
to scribble a rhyme now and then, but tend to write two or three verses, scrap 
all but one, and then wonder what to do with that one, eventually throwing. 


. it away too. It’s a pity I’m limited to verse, but of course it’s,the only form 


of writing in an odd ten minutes. 


8. 
-. James Farrar passed to his Operational Training Unit at Usworth 


i 
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in the Spring of 1943, and to “Ops” in the late Summer. He wrote 
steadily in his Notebook all this time, including in the pages what’ 


-he described as the definitive editions of his poems, sketches, short 


stories, and autobiographical pieces, which total about 70,000 words. ` 


_ His intention after the war was to write of all he had known. He 


had immense ambition; he wrote naturally, for the joy of re-creating, . 
the life he knew and-loved. The routine training-runs in singler. 
shorts, and rubber shoes gave.zest to his genius. 


> 


\ 

' The hills floated in ethereal beauty, haze-blue, rising out of a sea of heat. 
The hollows were vast dust-bowls of silence, drugged with scent: we lay all 
afternoon on slopes licked with gorse-flames as far as the eye could see, feeling 
the wind’s spasmodic ‘breath as a tingling chill on the heated flesh. The sky 
pulsed blue-white and nothing moved beneath it save the vivid-winged butter- 
flies of summer flickering from flower to grass, and the dry-voiced grasshoppers 
that one heard all around but never saw, and occasionally there were the 
far-off voices of the runners passing over the skyline, empty like voices in a- 
dream. 

All day the sun burned the hills into dragonily brilliance, flowers bright and 
, vain lapping the sky’s edge. 


Later, came the flying for which he had been trained. 


Five men stand on a perimeter track, in the dark. They all look towards a 
red and green light which dip in turn as the surging clatter of D for Dog 


. approaches across’ the grass. She is taxying fast, a little jubilantly. 


Bellowing she lurches on to the perimeter, turning. towards the two blue’ 
lights which circle calmly, beckoningly at her hard-standing. Following them 
she goes muttering and bamping over the scarred ground, pausing with a. 
wail of brakes, turning again. For an instant someone’s torch silhouettes the 
sloping top of the fuselage, showing the black bead of the observer in the 
silvered cupola. His gloved hand, with the first two fingers parted and the 
rest clenched, scoops oP 3 and down. The sign is well: known and causes 
laughter. r 

The dome is dragged away by two whirling arcs into the darkness. When 
the tail follows past the slipstream bullies the five men, filling their eyes with 
dust and rubbish so that they have to turn away, hunch their shoulders and ` 
shout genial obscenities which nobody can hear. There is a final, long wail 
of brakes and the just-seen shape comes to rest. It stands quietly muttering 
to itself. They approach it. 

At idling speed the engines run on for a minute or so. Gradually a final 
swell of power builds up: quickly it dies away. The sound decreases to a 


. gentle throb. The port engine is cut out. ‘The propellor runs on clattering 


_ for a few revolutions and flickers to stillness. The other engine raises its 
murmur toa shout and dies suddenly -as the cut-out is pullgd. The great~{ 
blades whistle round jerkily, slowly. And they too stop. 
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“ The first sound to break the almost painful silence is the click-click of 
cooling metal as heat radiates from cylinders and cowlings. Then comes the 
clash of the opening hatches and a hubbub of congratulation assaults the two 
who climb down. 

The pilot stretches out his arms in piscatoria] exaggeration and goes away 
laughing, pleased with himself. He and the observer will live it over many 
times for the Intelligence Officer and their friends. 

D for Dog stands in triumph with the ragged paper about her cannon 
ports, being groomed by her -crew. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, refuelled, reloaded, with fresh oxygen 
"bottles and gun and cannon ports newly hidden, she ‘is ready to do it again. 


The good writer re-creates what he sees and hears; those are the 
dominant senses he uses. Clear-seeing is the good writer’s perspec- 
tive. 


Now autumn is becoming winter and the aerodrome is a sodden mile of 
turf, the number of birds flocking to it is amazing. A few weeks ago it was 
gulls, but now these are comparatively rare and the stage is held by the 
plover. Vast companies of them wheel across the sky at dusk with their slow 
soft wingbeats, In the daytime there are thousands of them unseen out on 
the airfield. Their casualties from aircraft taking off are considerable. It is 
quite normal when just below flying speed to see them shearing away down- 
wind past the wing-tip, as if we were making a bow-wave of living. birds as 
we rushed along. They aré left behind whirling in ‘masses like huge per- 
plexed butterflies as we climb away. Miraculously most of them escape, but 
some are dashed to the ground in agonised attitudes, leaving often a fair-sized 
dent in the wing of the aircraft which hit them. In less strongly built aircraft 
they go right through the leading edge into the wing. I have seen an Oxford, 
whose leading-edges are wooden, carrying a crushed plover. with its neck 
wedged into the broken plywood, and farther along the wing only a couple - 
of large holes to indicate the complete penetration of some unfortunate birds 
to the inner regions of the aerofoil! l 


The good writer'knows the value of original detail—his own detail 
—-as contrasted with that used by other writers, out of somebody 
else’s books. 


A few nights ago we had 20° of frost at only fifteen thousand feet. One 
kite was at twenty-two in 35° of frost. 

Facing backwards in the famous Beaufighter near-hatch draught, I lost my 
right hand fairly soon. I haven't been so cold since early in 1940 on the farm 
at Epping. When I was at last able to turn round and begin thawing out, a 
strange thing occurred. 

First I held my gloved hand under the heater—only for a short time as I 
could feel tħe bursting sensation which indicates that external heat is not 
‘good when there's no circulation. Then 1 pulled off the leather gauntlet 
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and the silk glove and rubbed my hand against the other glove. AN things 
were now equal, though I didn’t know it. My slight knowledge of physics 
supports it adequately, but at the same time I was slightly shaken to see 
greenish two-inch sparks coming from my fingertips when I began to push 
them into the silk glove again. Later I drew my fully-gloved fingertips down 
` the penp and little bristly sparks, bright green, danced about them. 


Reading through his Notebook, one is aware, all the * time, of 
James Farrar’s personality; and a sense of his potential as a great 
writer, which in some way that can only be described as mystical, 
remains, despite. his physical disappearance. (The dead are often 
with the living.) But what novels he would have written! Some . 
entries were recorded for such a work inthe future. He called them 
Bomber Death. 


@ . i 

First there is only the ghost. Far down in the black water, a ghost of light. 
It is a pallid thing, like a gleam on the side of some great’ fish that speeds 
through the depths. ` Very gradually it rises and gleams a drowned red, and 
then becomes brighter. And at last begins to writhe, and is a dreadful orange - 
fan racing across the water with a mist of the same light about it. 

The blazing bombér sinks to embrace ‘it. For a Jong moment, as if in-a 
final agony, it holds off. But it droops. It begins to fly through a vaporous 
glow as the propellor-tips touch. ‘Then the stréngth goes out of it, and four 
white ribbons sear across the face of the water, and very suddenly there isa , 
- great brow of spray flung forward, and a slowing surge, and. the other bombers 
are going on alone while a flame dies into the sea far behind them. 


a 


g v £ : @) : eat as ak tre 
‘She adi: disiriterestedly, her eyes, ‘regularly wandering off the page to the 
` sheen of light on’ her -stockinged, knee: she‘ would become bemused with it, 
her thoughts sliding off it softly into the room, touching a cushion, moving 
_ a knife on the table, seeing that everything would be ready and comfortakle. 
Like a honeyed light her mind laved the room: with its satisfaction. Then., 
-would-come a moment of pause, a dead calm in which thought hung inert, 
` gradually refocussing itself; withdrawing the way it had come in a less 
pleasant, backing wind. She heard the clock which seemed to have begun . 
, ticking in that moment: shook herself mentally and returned to the patient 
book. ` r : 
It was as if a door had slammed a long way off. Looking.up again, she 
listened, breathing softly, stealing the air. There was no further sound. She, 
read a few more words, put the book aside and sat back. The clock clattered 
merrily at her. It was just before ten. Suddenly restless, she got up and went 
into the kitchen. It was then that the distant reports began. They continued, A 
growing môre frequent, pop, pop, pop, with sometimes a swisħing thud, and 
she put out the light and wrenched the door open. igus or ae 
e 
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Away over the fields swayed an amber glare, scititillating with red'and green 
sailing lights. Cracking reports beat at the frosty airj- coming through flatly 
to her like the rumours of an autumn shoot. At each barig the glare whitened 
and was fringed with tasselled’ sparks. She could faintly hear shouts, and 
could. imagine the antlike figures doubling to and fro in front of the flames, 
bringing up their puny apparatui which they çould:not begin to use until it 
wag all over. > 

Thumping, the Vem lights arched up into- thé zenith, EAN under 
the smoke pall which stayed like a pyramid with flame- -swirling base, its apex 
lost in night. For a long time the fire blanched with exploding ammunition 
which atlast grew less frequent. The darkness stole.back little by little, and 
she could imagine the whitened metal sinking like wax, explored by swaying 
lilac flames out of which still leapt the staccato fan of an exploding cannon- 
shell: the sparks floating away, the smack smiting the distance and the quiet, 
rambling little flames which always’ wavered into being again afterwards, 
eating and eating, until they went to sleep in. a circle of white feathery ash 
in the starlight. 


Sand rattles upon a coffin. ` The little womari- who will never now under- 
stand stirs as if to throw, herself upon it: her other children hold her back, 
averting their heads. Only now out of this dream is the dumb grave, bordered 
by a stiff little line of officers: trom the corners of their eyes they watch her, 
and in fascination she watches the coffin. Volleys startle the grey air. The 


womb dries vp hard and empty, and in terror the little woman is whimpering. 


” There i is a note towards the end, by itself ona page. ; 


f Perhaps a tenth of them would - be part of foreign earth, or dumb things 
that the tides push, 


A van aS x 
oat : ane f >, 
, : 


In the summer of 1944 Jamés Farrar was flying in a Tempest over 


the Channel, chasing a Vı flying bomb. Those at Control watched 
the pips of light flickering across te radar screen until it went out. 
The tides kept ini : 
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The author, who was awarded the D.S.O..and the M.C. with an infantry bat- 
talion in the first World War, is a soldier-poet who penetrates to the spirit of 
reality. His austere and personal account of the 5th Army shattering in March 
1918, IN RETREAT, remains among the best prose which came out of the war. 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE (II) 


(CONCLUDED FROM LAST NUMBER), ; E 
. HERBERT READ 
HE reform of education is what I have been leading up to 
„zall this time. I believe that. nothing less than a complete 
recasting or re-orientation of our educational system can pro- 
“mote peace, can save mankind-from annihilating wars. But 
.what is needed cannot be covered by ‘the timid approaches of the 
average educational reformer. Reform means that you take existing 
elements and shuffle them into a more satisfactory pattern: you 
` revise the curriculum, raise the school-age, build new schools. But 
that is not what I mean: I mean a complete transformation of the 
methods and aims of education. 
At present, everywhere in the civilized world, we edhicate to pro- 
mote intelligence, to ‘promote industry, to ensure progress. It is not 
merely a question of promoting what the psycho- analysts call ‘ ‘reality 
adaptation”; ; to the reality of a competitive and divided society that, 
. by ‘existing processes of education, we seek to adapt | our children. 
The ‘aggressive instincts have a wonderful. opportunity to. discharge | 
themselves, but it is against other children; in a ruthless struggle for. ` 
places, for examination results, for class promotion. We educate to 
classify— that is to say, to divide—and all our efforts are expended 
in the cultivation of distinctions.: ; 
Let me suggest as fundamental”aims of wha education should be, 
two determining principles, and then let us try and trace the con: ` 
sequence of accepting these principles. The first principle I would 
express as: Educate with reference to things, and not to persons. 
The second as: Educate to unite, not to divide. ` 
By education with reference to things I mean rather more than is. 
usually covered by the term “activist” education. Activist éducation 
is sometimes directed towards divisive ends: it can be just as com- 
petitive as text-book education. My two principles, therefore, should 
always be considered together. What a child can accomplish un- 
aided in the control or manipulation of things is very limited; but he 
soon discovers, under wise guidance, that much more can be accom- 
plished by co-operation and mutual aid. 
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Education with reference to things means no more than what 
Plato and Rousseau meant: that education should flow through 
the senses; the limbs and muscles, and not primarily through the 
faculty of abstraction. “Keep the child dependent on things only”, 
said Rousseau.’ “By this course of education you will have followed 
the order of nature. Let his unreasonable wishes meet with physical 
obstacles only (in our words, let his aggressive impulses work them-. 
selves out on physical obstacles only), or with the punishment which 
results from his own actions, lessons which will be recalled when ‘the 
same circumstances occur again. It is sufficient to prevent him from 
wrong doing without forbidding him to do wrong. Experience or 
lack of power should take the place of law”. And so on, all to illus- 
trate Rousseau’s maxim that true education consists less in precept 
than in practice. 

Though Rousseau gave the right direction, to educational theory 
in such a maxim, he was far from working out a system which has 
any relevance to our present problems. Plato, whom Rousseau 
regarded as the greatest of educators, is more to the point because 
he was a sounder moralist than Rousseau. Rousseau, typical Pro- 
testant that he was, found the moral law within. The love of others, 
he said, springs from self-loye, and this is the source of human 
justice. But Plato found that’source in the physical world, in con- 
crete things which illustrate the harmony and divine proportion of 
the universe. He therefore based his system of education on the 
study of the arts which embody these laws—music, poetry and- 
dancing, and, at a higher stage of education, mathematics. ‘ From 
this point of view Rousseau’s formula—keep the child dependent 
on things—is not active enough, is not subtle enough. That de- 
pendance must be’ imitative—must be rhythmical, ritualistic, inter- 
pretative. In other words, education must be through arts, through 
gymnastics, through creative play of all kinds; it must be under the 
patronage of Dionysus rather than Apollo, and it must project, into 
physical celebrations, into dramatic fantasies, the aggressive impulses 
which are latent within us all. From this point of view the pheno- 
menon of catharsis, the purgation of: the emotions recognized by 
the Greeks as taking place in their drama, takes on a clearer signifi- 
cance: catharsis is precisely a discharge of aggressive impulses, and 
particularly of the death instinct, through imaginative participation 
in tragic events. 

We have reached the apparently paradoxical conclusion that play 
is the prophylactic of war. And that was Plato’s conclusion, in his 
latest and wisest work, The Laws. We must spend our lives, he says, 


‘Emile, Bk. II, pie Barbara Foxley. (Everyman Library.) 
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“in making our play as perfect as possible. . . . It is the current 
fancy (and it is a fancy still current) that our serious work should 
be done for.the sake of our play; thus it is held that war is serious 
work which ought to be well discharged for the sake of peace. But 
the truth is that in war we do not find, and we shall never find, 
either any’ real play or any real education worth the name, and these 
are the ‘things | count supremely serious for such creatures as our- 
selves. Hence it is peace in which each of us should spend most of 
his ‘life and spend it best. What, then, is our right course? We 
should pass our lives in the playing of games, certain games, that is, 
. sacrifice, song, and’ dance, with the result of ability to gain Heaven's 
‘grace, and to repel and vanquish an enemy when we have’to fight 

him.” (Laws, VII, 803.) 

But that final snag remains—‘‘when we have to fight”. If all 
peoples followed the advice of Plato, then we should all gain 
Heaven’s grace, and there would be no fighting between us. To 
the indivisibility of peace must correspond an indivisibility of 
education, and even UNESCO's efforts:to that end cannot succeed 
so long as the communist sixth of the globe remains committed to 
the theory that war is serious work which ought to be well discharged 
for the sake of peace. What is our solution of that dilemma? 

To those who are not pacifists we can say, with Plato, that we shall 
not be worse off if we behave as Plato would have us behave. Plato 
was not a pacifist; on the contrary, he believed in conscription, and 

“in the same military training for boys and girls alike.’ But military 
', training, in those days, consisted of archery ’2 and horsemanship, with 
, a certain amount of field-marching and company-drill. I must con- 
` fess that I see no harm in training-of this‘kind. Military: training 
as such is not a hardship in itself: it is the motives behind: it,. the. 
moral turpitude and psychological perversity’ that lead to it, which 
make it an evil to be resisted with our utmost intelligence. 


War, as Rousseau pointed out long before Tolstoy took up the 
theme, only makes manifest events already determined by moral 
causes (Emile, Bk. IV). For this reason our main energies must be 
directed against the moral causes of war. ‘Those moral causes lie 
within ourselves—and pacifists should not suppose for a moment 
that they are pure in heart in this respect. The moral regeneration 
of mankind can only be accomplished by moral education, and until 
moral education is given priority over all other forms of education, 
I see no hope for the world. -I have already indicated what I mean 
by moral education—not education by moral precept, but educa- 
tion by moral practice, which in effect means education by esthetic | 
discipline. i 
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Education by æsthetic discipline has little in common with any 
system or method of education.found anywhere in the world to-day. 


The general purpose of education at any- tithe since the rise of 
scholasticism in the Middle Ages has taken many forms, but essen- 
tially, during all these centuries, it has amounted to.this: the aim, 
of education is to incréase the powers of .the intellect,’ to acquire 
knowledge of natural facts and scientific laws, which will enable us 
to master our environment. That aim is not always , materialistic; 
we may cultivate knowledge for its own sake, as a ‘disinterested 
‘pleasure, an academic discipline. But whether interested or disin- 
terested, the tradition of education since the Renaissance has been 
predominantly intellectual. z : 

The human personality itself, however, is not predominantly 
intellectual; distinct from the intellect are such faculties as xesthetic, 
sensibility, intuitive. apprehension, .a whole range of reactions to 
experience which are not accessible to reason, but which neverthe- 
less contribute a full share to that total attitude to existence which 
we call wisdom. In earlier civilizations—that of China, for example 
——wisdom rather than intelligence has been the aim of education, 
and if we are to believe the Oriental philosophers, and the Greek 
philosophers who tenon re them, wisdom along: can ensure the hap- 
piness of mankind.’ oe 

‚Wisdom i is a balance of faculties, an saa about a steady 
point, and ‘it'is.only possible if we learn to develop our human: 
faculties i in ‘harmony... In other words, we must educate our senses 
no'less than’ our powers: oF reasoning, and the means which are apt. . 
for the education: of the sehses are quite distinct from the miedns’ 


‘which we have elaborated for the ‘education of the intellect. ‘The :.. 


décisive difference i is ‘chronological, a question of age. Conceptual 
thinking’ « of a logical’ order}"upon which; the’ power. of’ ‘reasoning 
depends, doés not develop ‘in, the child until the age of seven, or 
eight. But all educators are agreed that the decisive period in the 
“education of the child comes before that age. In this decisive period 
the only kind of education naturally adapted to the faculties of the 
child is esthetic education. 

: The word “asthetic” implies an' education that'is based on those 
laws of proportion and harmony which naturally give pleasure to 
our senses, and on activities which express the same laws, which will - 
be activities of the senses, guided by perception and imagination. 
But we shall not be apt for such activities unless our senses have 
been preserved in all their innocent acuteness. We must take advan- 
tage’ of the miraculous fact that each child is born with virgin 
sensibilities. * Up to the age of three, even up to the age of five, no 
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environment can vulgarize the innate æsthetic sensibility of the indi- 
vidual child; After that age, up to the age ¢ of ten or eleven, it is still 
. comparatively easy to break the growing shell of indifference and 
conformity and release the creative impulse. Such a release of re- 
_ vivification may be possible at much later stages—there are cases of 
men and women who have become creative artists quite late in life— 
we know too little of the psychology of inhibition’ to generalize 
about the possibilities, But:we can be quite certain, on the evidence 
of recent expérience, that imaginative creation is a natural activity 
- of the child, and that it only requires sympathy and understanding 
_to ensure its development in the primary stages of education. Once 
it has been established as ‘a-basic activity of the child’s life, then by 
imperceptible degrees it cin be extended to all the harmonies and 
gracei of living, giving to life what Plato called the beauty of Reason. 


That i is what I mean by education for peace, but meanwhile there 
. will be wars and rumours of wars. Faced by such immediate realities 
we must act as our individual consciences dictate. I do not myself 
despise the man or woman who feels compelled, by group loyalty, 
to share the fate of his or her generation—to fight with no heart in 
‘the fight, fatalistically, despairing of humanity. But my own choice, 
if I were young, would be to resist, passively. I do not see anything 
particularly glorious in such an attitude. “Martyrdom in the making 
is sordid and humiliating. We may be inspired by our belief in the 
‘.sanctity of human life, but let us recognize that this belief’is not 
based on reason; reason leads to the conclusion, as I have already 
‘said, that the individual has no universal significance. . Man’s life, 
as Plato said, is a business which does not’ deserve to be taken too. 
seriously. But war’s scope has now reached dimensions ‘which’ 
threaten mankind itself, and all that wé mean’ by wisdom, happiness 
and civilization. Unless we are cynical nihilists, we must oppose war 
and the preparations for war with all the energy of life. But to 
oppose war with the energy of life means to oppose it ‘with the fotces 
of love; not with the forces of hate. Our main task; therefore, is to. 
create the moral atmosphere in which war is ‘inconceivable rather 
than to waste our energies in trying to recruit an army. of passive- 
resisters. Let us be positive in our aims, and if we give all. our 
strength and devotion to the means we deem to be positive, then. we 
may never have to choose the means which are merely negati éS: ; 
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This poetical comment on so-called education, based on ihe obsolescent system 


of City of London finance, is by a Senior English Master at a Boys’ School, 
who uses a pseudonym. : ; 


t 


INVIGILATION ... `.) 
‘NOEL SCOTT 


1 


Tuere they sit. One lifts his handsome face - 
And frowns and bites his pen. Another smiles. 
Several stare and-daydream into space— yX 
And phrases mass in‘ unidiomatic piles. 3 
And here I sit, dazed with the pity of it all, 
Thinking of Gray and his melancholy ode. 
Must they grow old? Worse still, must each one fall 
Beneath the cankerous, hell-begotten load 
Of thought which even now, with horrid feature, 
Perches, like a death-fat bird of prey i 
And grips the crouching shoulders of their future? 
Outside the wind sweeps through this summer’s day 
_, . Andia swallow glides across the glowing sky— 
»., .But-these, I know, must grow to think, and die. - 





Cornish border. oe 


l a Sa a 


I emptied the bucket into the strainer on the churn and filled the 
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After leaving Eton, Maurice Rensuaw lived awhile in Andalusia, the country . 
of sherry and bull-fights, before returning to work in a carpet factory in Paisley. 
He joined the Royal Air Force; and when invalided out, he turned to farming 
and soil conservation as to -the true: ‘life. A Scot, he farms in Devon, near the ` 


Coa 


MAURICE RENSHAW 


‘Rain, rain; the bare limbs of the ashtrees glistening with it; the 
sodden leaves soundless underfoot. It was one of those days 


i PUT on my gum-boots and went out to the riverside meadows. 
¿when I bring, the cows in early. In the lee of the alders they 


were standing disconsolate not two yards from the swirling water 


beyond. As soon as.they saw me they came towards me, turning their 


’: heads slightly against the slant of the rain. 


In my little milking shed an hour later the heat of their great 
bodies had dried them and their: ‘eyelids drooped drowsily' as they 
quietly cudded. I raised my old cow Whisky quietly with a touch 
on the foot and the other two lay still. She shifted her weight from 
one foot to the other as the warm cloth with which I wipe and 
massage her vessel began to raise pleasurable sensations. Her eye- 
lids seemed to droop farther and her head dropped. a little and I . 
sang as I milked her one of those airs we have inherited from a far- 
‘away time when we feel the laughter must have been sweet and the - 
industry all joyful: 
“We'll gae doon by Giudea ate 

Where the waters softly glide.” 
And on the. thought I ran back in time to boyhood days spent fishing 
in the burns: at home and then forward to the present. March 


- had been very dry. Now that the rain had come fish would surely, 


be ravenous. Two hundred yards away I could hear the stream in 
spate hurrying down. I must try for a trout. My right shoulder 
stuck into the warm silk paunch above me and over my left I could 
see out of the doorway to where the pigeons were running jerkily 
to and fro on the court waiting to be fed. Rain was’still falling byt 
there seemed to be more light in the court than should come from 
the grey uniformity overhead; perhaps the sky was lightening’a little 
to the west. The tom cat, always too busy to spend any time on 
catching mice, roused himself and meowed. He knew the sound of | 
the short, sharp stripping strokes that come at the end of milking. 


t 
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cat's dish. The cow behind me got.quietly to her ‘feet as if she too 
knew what to expect. | Then, when I had ‘milked her I pumed 
through the remainder of the work. | in “he 

It was April and there could be no stopping for tea “if i was to 
fish. It was going to-be early dark: And‘ I had to gets “worms. 
Worms! Big fat pink and: mahogany worms, big floppy’ sluggish 


worms with a tender skin, small olive: drab Worms whose viscera ` 


seen through their skins seemed ‘to ‘be full of green stuff. There 


might be 50,000 to the acre as Darwin’ suggested. None of them ' 


any use for my purpose. ‘The brindled worms that I wanted are\best 
for trout and at length in the remains of an old compost heap I 
found them. There was a rusty old piece. ‘of corrugated iron held. 
down by the dead weeds of last autumn’s.growth, covering the heap. 
In a couple of minutes I had more than: enough ‘out of the, rich 
crumbly mould on which we feed the garden. EEE 


I took out the rod, screwed the joints together“. and laid it on the 
lawn while I went for the reel. It was one of those evenings after’ 
rain which feels as if the weather is on the mend. But down on the’ 
river bank I saw what a-mistake I had made. The water was coming 
down: thick’ and brown, caf¢-au-lait—in a hopeless condition for 
fishing. Yeasty whorles developed and disintegrated about the sur- 


face of the pools. ' Fish would be riding out the storm in deep holes , 


while the main current, bearing its burden of dead sticks and leaves, 
swept on above them. I began to regret the things I had said before 
coming out about the days when I used to keep the household sup- 
plied with fish at home. Beside a deep pool where I stopped to, 
fumble with a worm and’ thread its writhing, agonized body coldly 
on to the hook, a. pair of wood-pigeons passed overhead, making 
homeward on wild, erratic pinions. At my feet I saw. among the 
padded grass a few draggled feathers where a mallard preening him- 
self in the morning had left them and then the thick water swirling 
dagkly on. I let the worm swing clear and drop into‘the flood. 


` In a moment it was carried down. I lifted it again and cast it 
again into the deepest part. Again it was carried away to a point 
on the surface further down; I lifted it again. Something must be 
done to get that worm down to the bottom where, as I thought, 
fish might be feeding. Annoyed at my helplessness I began to fumble 
in my pockets and as I had hoped I found a nail. It was a two inch 
nail. Holding it in my teeth I buttoned up my oilskin for there was 
a cold breeze sneaking over the further meadows. Then a half hitch 
on the line about a foot from the worm and the nail was secured in 
the only way,that- I knew. It was a rough job. I felt rather sick and 
tired and wanted to: pack it all up and g0 home; for even late in 


a 
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: 


. the evening on a smallholding there are bits of routine which cannot 


be left undone. “The worm: sailed out again and this time it sank 


and I let it rest. 


Darkness was coming on. Sid with it L fancied a gloom that, „was > 
niot of the darkness seemed" to be gathering, rising from the “earth, 
and lurking about the; deeper shadows as if, there too, night was 
growing from small beginnings that would soon reach up and merge 
with the greater night of the sky. The breeze tugging often at my 
sou’wester and the ‘turned-up collar of my black raincoat, at times; 
made me think I could: hear voices at a distance and at other tifnes | 
it seemed to be“ the ‘swish of someone. approaching through the“ 
brambles, and rushes and, the clumps of the draggled stems of lást 
season’s meadowsweet,” `- 


‘ 


It was on one of these occasions that, as I turned my head, my 
eye caught, floating swiftly towards me, what I took to be logs. “The 
stream was bringing them fast—black sodden logs coming onward 
in a group together, turning, touching, bobbing, dipping. I began 


», to raise my line seeing they would’ foul it. They swept down into’ 
_ the pool five or six yards from where-I stood.. The worm was clear 


of the water;’ one of the logs was bigger than the rest—then, too 


, -swift for telling, they scattered and dived. I had séen five otters. 
‘; From the roots of the alders over on the other side one young fellow, 


his face no bigger than a well grown kitten’s, looked out and swore 
at me. It was a half hiss, half sriarl—I could see the „gleam of the 


‘Little fangs i in his wide open mouth and the startled glare in his eye. 


‘A-shrill piping began to come from all sides at once. I glanced 


‘rapidly from side to side, hoping for glimpses. “The piping seemed 


to be moving away, growing fainter. .Thén in the pool below, 
40 yards away across the broken water on the stickles, the old otter ` 
and one of her young surfaced. Then another black form rose and 
spurted after them through the turbid flood. A little piping hear 
at hand;-then the young fellow showed himself for a moment, 

plunged and was gone. The last I saw of them they were turning, 
touching, twisting, gambolling onward down the boiling river. 


For perhaps half a minute yet longer I could. hear the shrill and’ 
haunting piping of the otters, then only the soughing of the wind 
remained, rising now and then to a whine, in the limbs of the ash 
trees. A magpie chattered, scolding at me as I turned away from 
the. stream. It was true I had broken Nature's Social union. But I 


- was busy digging out a memory and storing it away.’ Those logs! 


I had become infected with the abandon and delight of their career 


.before my black coated form broke in upon it. Before I had any. 


idea that they were creatures of ae wild, not dead- flotsam; but 


ree 
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lithe, hardy, beady-eyed, shaggy throated otters, throwing themselves 
on the mercy of the stream and making themselves a part of its 
madness. , , 

I stripped the worm off the hook and tossed it into the torrent. 
On the way home I turned in to the cowshed. It was dark inside, 
and warm. I could hear the old cow. now, licking her. salt but the 
two younger ones were still finishing their hay. I felt for the brush 
and swept down the step. There was the bundle of straw standing 
ready in the corner. Cutting the twine at the knots I looped it over 
‘a nail; the cows moved from side to side cue as I spread the 
straw under them. 

Outside the darkness was almost complete, but the rain was off. 
I lifted the rod very carefully and went indoors; there was a good 
smell coming from the kitchen; a stew. I took off my coat and as I 
did so the tin fell out of the pocket. I went out again and emptied 
the worms upon the garden soil. Then on a lull in the wind I 
caught the sound of the river hurrying on. And I came in again to 
the warmth of the firelight. | 
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Thirty-one years old, CHARLES CAUSLEY was a dance-band pianist before serving 
in the Royal Navy for six years, “travelling widely”, he says, “from Scapa to 
Rabaul”. 


fi NIGHT AT THE OPERA” 


CHARLES CAUSLEY 


HENEVER I start to talk about Malta, people always 
ask ’me if I’ve been down the Gut. Well, I haven't. In 
fact I’ve nevér even been to Valetta. We anchored at a 
„little place called Marsa Siroc, which I was astounded ‘to 
find when I looked at the Oxford Atlas the other day is in the 
north-west of the island. I always thought it was in the east, and 
that we had approached Malta from the south. But then, we 
matelots didn’t know where we were half the time during the war. ` 

Marsa Siroc didn’t seem much of a place.,-1t looks, I can remember 
„thinking, like a backcloth painted by Huntley and. Palmers for a 
third-rate tour of The Desert Song. You know: forts, .Béau Geste, 
- everything a yellow, biscuit colour, with great slices like cheese cut 
‘out of the bombed buildings. Piles of rubble buttering the jetty. 
Yes, that was.it: biscuits and'cheese.and butter. And, between the 

ship and the shore, the clear blue enamel of the sea (it. was June) 
that somehow became glass clear when you looked: down at it. You 
_ could see the harbour bed, much nearer than it really was, salmon- 
- tins, wrecks, and little bursts of tiny bright-coloured fish exploding 
all over the place like under-water fireworks. 

They warned us against going ashore, too, and put on a tombola . 
session on the flight-deck to keep. us on board. But I'd heard that 
one before: they’d said the same thing when we anchored for the 
night at the Island of Arran in the mouth of the Clyde, where I 
drank’ the coolest beer in. the British Isles and finished up dancing 
the Dashing. White Sergeant in the village hall. So Chalky and. I 
were not deterred by warnings of the poverty of entertainment 
ashore. Besides, I had never been on a run with Chalky and I 
wanted to find out what sort of a bloke he was. 

Chalky White was a Canadian P.O. Telegraphist; a wireless 
operator. I used to like talking to Chalky, not precisely for what 
he said, but for the sound of his voice. It gave me a drugged feeling, 
as though I were in the pictures and buckets of treacle were being 
poured over me. We’ were in the carrier Knight Templar at the 
time and we had arrived in Malta for six weeks’ flying-off trials, on 
our Way to as and the Pacific. 
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Now, before the war—in- between playing the piano—I had 
written a radio play and (rather to my surprise) got it broadcast. |. 
And-you know how this-sort of thing got garbled in the services? ` 
The result was that several people thought.I was Val. Gielgud. ` 
Somebody. (I think he was a naffy wallah, so that would account for 
it) swore he had seen me as Hamlet at the Old Vic in 1935. Py 

And Chalky had a similar reputation ‘as a singer. The lads in 
the mess said that-he had sung in the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York. And at the Grand Civic in Toronto. And-he’d have 
beén at Covent Garden if it hadn’t been for the war... © + 

Chalky certainly looked the part. He‘was a tall, hefty Canuck, a 
bit pale and inclined to run'to fat. He looked a bit like Lawrénce 
Tibbett, or it might have been Melchior: I forget whicl! Anyway, 
l'm sure it was that, more than anything, that gave me the idea. ' 

I was fed up playing with five-piece fit-ups for three-and-sixpenny 
hops in Manchester and Liverpool. It was a killing life. And, in 
those days, I wasn’t a bad pianist and I took care to let the right 
people know jit. So-I determined to, become Chalky’s accompanist ` 
after the war. Vienna, Paris, New York, Belgrade, London. Yes: 
it must have been that Lawrence Tibbett look, because I had never 
heard Chalky sing except one day when he was dhobeying a shirt, 
in the P.O’s bathroom. , But then, pusser’s Bathrooms are always _ 
tinny and hollow and most people’s voices sound’ good in them. 
It was really nothing to go by. I made up:my mind to hear Chalky 


sing properly at the first opportunity. "7" |” T 

‘Well, Jan,” said Chalky (everybody called me Jan, for although 
('d worked for years in the north, I’d been born at Launceston in 
Cornwall), “what’s.the buzz?” `.. ba nee. Ai 

“Big eats, Chalky,” L said, “then I want to hear you sing.” I 
hadn’t told Chalky I’d organised our future. We got a gharry at 
the jetty, driven by somebody out of the Pickwick Papers.: >. 

“We want a hotel, big eats,” I said, “and a piano. A good piano.” 
(I was anxious to impress Ghalky.) The gharry-driver flicked up the 
horse and off we trotted along the sea front. It was a lovely. evening: 
like an advertisement for Reckitts’ Blue. The Mediterranean. I 
started to think about Shelley and Byron and Dr. Jobnson. (Didn't 
he-say that the only real purpose of travel was to get nearer the 
shores of the Mediterranean as quickly as possible?) I began to ` 
think’that, we should include Rome in our tour. Milan, certainly. 
I-wondered if Chalky could speak Italian. .— ` i ag 

The gharry drew up outside a battered building. “The John Bull . 
Hotel” I read, in red and blue paint on a peeling white board. We 
seemed to be around the back: the front of the hotel (and it had an 
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iron balcony with scarlet flowers creeping all over it) overhung the 
bay. ‘There were green shutters and bead curtains and a lot of boxes 
of wine and straw being unloaded in the yard. 

ix "Ere we are,” said the gharry-driver, “De John Bull. Verra 
nice.” Chalky stopped his interminable monologue about Canada. 
“Got your music?” I said’? Chalky tapped “his leather case and’ 
scrambled out. 

; The proprietor of “the hotel wasn’t a man, as I'd expected, but a 
woman. She looked to me like a Jewess, beautiful olive skin and 
black hair, one’or two gold teeth. Salome’s mother, I thought, about 
> forty-five. Well preserved, but probably unconditional surrender to 
square meals any year now. And, as it turned out, she knew her 
stuff about running a hotel. 

She led the way into the dining-room overlooking the bay. We 
were.the only customers. Chiefly, I remember the jungle wallpaper, 
and a picture of King Edward VIJ-at Biarritz. Also “A Present 
from Marseilles” picked out in sea-shells. And, in the corner of 
the room, the piano: a black upright. I opened it, and my heart 
dropped. Yellow keys; about six with the ivory torn right off, a rich 
rotting brown like a cut apple. I saw the name, Steck, and played 
a chord quietly, nervously. She was a beauty. 
< "Steak, eggs and chips twice, and I like them chips a . golden 
brown,” Chalky was saying. “Yessair,” said Madame, backing out 
and falling over a gaggle of brown children with eyes like burning 
sloes, peering in at the door. 

Now I know all about Malta in wartime: but-they produced the 

. best meal I’d had for years... I- think they said the eggs were flown 
- from Sicily. ‘And there were cigars, and some bottles of marsala. 
Everything was going splendidly. 

It was just.getting dark. The ship had lit up acrọss the bay and 
lay there:, a hugé sparkling water-beetle. Some people were swim- 
ming about -in the sea below.us. We could hear them splashjng 
about and calling to one another. One or two church bells were 
clinking up in the village, along the sea-road. 

“Now then, Chalky,” I said, opening the top of the piano, “what 
about ‘it? Let's have your music.” Chalky grinned and threw it 
- across. 

He had a terrific pile of stuff, mostly huge scores, all pencilled | 
over and torn. On the face of each was stamped his name in huge 
letters: Richard Bartlett White. I didn’t know which to pick out 
first; he had them all: Tristan, The Magic Flute, Rigoletto, The 
Barber, Carmen. Eventually I pulled out Bohême, opened it at . 
“Thy tiny hand”, winked at Chalky, played the intréduction, and , 
‘we were off.. i 
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Now I won't pretend that I didn’t’ ‘get the shock of my life. I 
had expected Chalky to be good; but not as good as all that. His 
voice was the clearest, purest, easiest tenor I’d ever heard. All the: 
great tenors I’d listened to, from the old Edison Bell records to 
broadcasts from Milan, sounded’ to me like a crowd of eunuchs. 
But Chalky sang tenor like a man. As‘for miyself,-I don’t think,I 
ever played better. I shall never forget it. It was like one’s first 
bucket of champagne, the sight of Sydney Harbour Bridge; the 
flowers in the Malabar Gardens at Bombay. Perfect. Vienha, Paris, 
Belgrade, London; I thought, here I come. ©  ' 

“Well?” said Chalky, when he had finished. - But before I had 
time to answer there was a great shout of applause. ` We looked 
round. To my amazement the room was full of people. . Madame, 
the black-eyed children, four or five gharry-drivers, the chef, two 
policemen, a bunch of soldiers, three Maltése firemen. Even the 
swimmers had crawled up the balcony and hung there dripping 
and clapping. Everyone was cheering and applauding and slapping 
Chalky on the back and bawling out “Bravissimo!” J was so sur- 
prised I couldn’t help joining in myself. Chalky was bowing and 
smiling in the manner born. I could almost see the footlights and 
the red velvet curtain at the Metropolitan. to 

After that, so to speak, the place was ours. Madame, assisted by 
the Maltese firemen, dragged in four cases of wine and everybody 
drank up all round. And Chalky sang and sang. Bits of everything: 
Il Seraglio, Lohengrin, The Mastersingers. Even something from 
Pelléas and Melisande. He must have sung for about two or three 
hours. And instead of his voice becoming tired and strained, it got 
even richer and more golden. - 

The crowd nearly went mad with joy. And Madame actually 
wept when we had to go back on board. “Come back to-morrow! 
All free!” she cried, pressing eggs and cigarettes into Chalky’s hands. 
“Yes! Yes!” yelled everybody else, taking up the chorus, “AN free!” 
They gave three cheers for the Navy, Chalky led everybody in God 
Save the King and the gharry-driver wouldn’t take anything for 
driving us back to the jetty: l 

“Well, Chalky,” I said, “you could have bought the place.” 

Chalky didn’t say anything, but just winked and went on trying 
to get his music back into his case. 

So that was that. We never went back to the John Bull Hotel, 
though, and in fact I never saw Malta-again. When I awoke next 
morning we were already under way to Alexandria. They had 
decided thatgwe should have our working-up: exercisesefrom Alex 
after all. (One of those incalculable things that always used to 
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infuriate me about the Navy .) But Chalky and I got our arrange- 
ments tied up, which was the main thing. I gave him’my Manchester 
address and we arranged to contact after the war. A tour was just 
what Chalky wanted, he had a goed manager back in Toronto, and 
he liked my playing. And the war with the Japs folded up. neatly 
the following August. So it didn’t really matter that he got a sudden 
draft-chit when we arrived in Alex and left the ship. : 

Except that I’ve never heard a word from Chalky since. But I 
had a letter this week from Tug Wilson, Seaman P. O. Wilson, 
another old messmate of mine. Tug is an active-service rating and 
‘is still soldiering on in the rampie l 

“Dear Jan” (says Tug), 
“Writing this on 7 days leaf in i Malta. We're at Marsa Siroc 
I believe you were here during the war, well .. .” 

But, for once, the paper Tug wrote on interested me more than 
his letter. .You see, it was headed “John Bull Hotel, Marsa Siroc.” 
And, underneath, “Proprietors: Madame and Mr. Chalky White.” 

You don’t know of anyone who wants a good pianist, do you?” 


THREE POEMS 
| CHARLES CAUSLEY 


OURIMBAH 
OCTOBER 1945 


HERE, in a'secret summer, 
_Nature has burst her sealed orders 
Revealing the blue lizard and the eucalyptus 
On the golden banner of Australia. 


We descend on the silent platform. 
The mail train tears north to Brisbane, 
And the air jis heavy with the dark green smell 
Of the orange grove. 


f We are come for a brief secure season, 
Forgetting the crashed aircraft, oa 
The vulnerable messdeck é ee 
And the heaving atlas. — 
v 
e 
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We eat niullet, caught in the Hawkesbury River, 
And drink a little wine from the plonk-shop; ` 
`- We play on the old yellow piano 
Love's last Word is Spoken 
And Pll be home for Christmas. 


And Ada, who left Lancashire a 
Twenty years ago, ae 
Sitting here, surrounded. by: her marvellous family, 
Weeps and Jaughs as a child for Salford. 


H.M.S. GLORY 


- I was born on an Irish sea of eggs and porter, 


I was born in Belfast, in the MacNeice country, 
A child of Harland & Wolff in the iron forest, 
My, childbed a steel cradle sung fromʻa gantry. 


I EEN the Queens Road trams swarming with Woke, 


- The lovely northern voices, the faces of the women, 


The plane trees by the city hall: an Alexanderplatz, ' 


- And the sailors coming off shore with silk stockings and linen. 


I remember the nervous jokes about sabotage and Dublin, 
The noisy jungle of cranés and sheerlegs, the clangour, 

The draft in February of a thousand matelots from Devonport, 
Surveying anxiously my enormous flight-deck and as 


I remember the long vista of ships under the quiet mountain, 
The signals | from Belfast Castle, the usual panic and sea-fevéer 
Before I slid superbly out on the green lough - 

pene the tiny cheering figures on the jetty for ever: - 


Turning my face from home to the Southern Cross, 
A map of crackling stars and thie albatross. _ 


. e. i 
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CONVOY 


- Draw the blanket of ocean 
Over the frozen face. 
He lies, his eyes quarried by glittering fish, 
Staring through the green freezing sea-glass 
At the Northern Lights. 


He is now a child in the land of Christmas: | 
Watching, amazed, the white tumbling bears 
And the diving seal., 

The iron wind clangs round the icecaps, 
The five-pointed dogstar 

Burns over the silent sea, 


And the three ships 
Come sailing in. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON (“Death of a Hero”) has written a biography of the 
eccentric naturalist Charles Waterton (1782—1865) which will be published 
early in 1949 by Evans Bros. The following chapter, copyright by the author 
in all countries, including U.S.A. and Sweden, is extracted from the book. 


THE SQUIRE GETS MARRIED. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 


HE girl who had been chosen by Squire Waterton as a 
bride—for in the peculiar circumstances it seems highly 
improbable that she could have chosen him—was Anne 
Edmonstone, younger daughter of his old friend Charles 

Edmonstone of Mibiri Creek. Just as the Squire’ was descended 
from kings and saints, so, strange to relate, Anne Edmonstone was 
descended from Robert II and Robert III of Scotland, and from 
Lady Godiva., On the other side even the gratuitous “princess” 
conferred by the family on her maternal grandmother, Minda, 
cannot make her anything but a “poor wild sister” from the Guiana 
forests. In the eighteenth century a Scottish gentleman from Banff: 
shire, by name William Reid, married Minda, “daughter of an 
Arowak chief”. This Reid was a great friend of Charles Edmon- 
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stone and, by the influence he had, acquired with the Indians of 
Guiana through his marriage, was useful to Edmonstone in his 
‘humerous battles with escaped negro gangs:. Charles Edmonstone 
married Helen, daughter of Reid and “princess” Minda, the 
“Arowak”, and she was the mother of Anne. 

` There is a tradition that in 1812, when Anne was a new-born 
baby, the Squire held her at the font in Demerara and announced 
that when she grew up he would marry her. On the face of it this 
has all the appearance of a typical Watertonian freak, but apart 
from the fact that there is something repulsive in the idea of a man 
of thirty-one affiancing himself to a new-born baby, the Edmonstones 
would hardly have welcomed a remark in such doubtful taste, 
whether made jokingly or in earnest. 

In the absence of any information as to how this marriage came 
about, perhaps a little conjecture may be allowed, with the warning 
that it is conjecture and not biography. We do not know how long 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmonstone survived their residence in Scotland; he 
was elderly and suffering from wounds received in battle with 
negroes; and for her, a native of Guiana, the climate of Scotland 


would be as fatal as that of Guiana too often was to Scots. I have | 


noted the curious fact that in 1820 the Squire sailed from the Clyde; 
and not from Liverpool, as on-all his other wanderings. Now, what 
is more likely than that Mr. Edmonstone, finding his health failing, 
should have commended his children to the Squire, knowing him 
to be a kind-hearted and honourable man? Judging from the 
Squire’s numerous references there was no man he admired and 
liked more than Edmonstone, who of course was fully aware of it. 
The 1820 journey to Scotland may have been either to see a dying ° 
Edmonstone or to make arrangements for the orphaned girls, sup- 
posing Edmonstone then dead. ‘The choice of the English convent 
at Bruges for their education sounds very like the Squire. 

«The Edmonstone girls were provided for in the matter of money, 
‘sbut what they needed was a protector and a home, and these of 
course were for a time provided by the convent and the nuns. But- 
the girls could not stay at the convent indefinitely, and propriety 
‘would have been shocked if three girls of marriageable age but in 
no way related to the Squire should take up their abode permanently 
at Walton Hall. This problem must have given the Squire anxious 
«moments as he pondered it at the top of a favourite tree or while 
, stuffing a bird, for while he would not have cared much about his 
‘.own reputation theirs was another matter. The obvious solution - 
was to marry one of.the girls, which made the others his sisters-in- 
law and regularised mane, ‘Whether he ‘discussed this with 
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has directly or through the Mother Superior; whether he proposed 
for Anne or for any of them who would sacrifice herself -for the 
others, whether they tossed up or Annė volunteered—are matters 
that can never be known. The sole authentic fact.is that arrange- 
ment was made for him to marry Anne. There does not seem to be 
any other explanation of a union so eccentric and incongruous, since 
she was 17 and he 48. 

Before starting out to wed his bride in Belgium, the Squire came 
to a characteristic resolve—once more he would extirpate the Han- 
overian rats which still continued to infest Walton Hall. THere 
would be no more half-measures, such as tame tiger-cats, or frighten- 
ing the Hanoverians with tar and garlic, but radical measures of 
permanent efficacy, founded on a lifelong study of the creatures. All 
rat holes were closed “with stone and mortar”; the outer doors were 
` “bound with hoop iron” and the pavement outside the house “relaid 
with particular care”. Useless sewers were filled up, and those 
necessary repaved and closed at each end with moveable iron gates. 
“The cat and the owl” were encouraged .to take care of those which 
might “still linger in the environs”. As a matter of fact the rats were 
. not driven from the stables and other out-houses until the Squire 
- rebuilt them in 1839. And even in the sixties Dr. Hobson noticed 

outside the Hall an ingenious stone rat-trap, containing “an entic- 
ing and fatal powder” compounded of “brown sugat, oatmeal and 

arsenic . . . well triturated in a mortar”. 
Having made this ample provision for the reception of the young - 
bride and her sisters, the Squire, well-satisfied, set out for Bruges, 
` where he was married to Anne in the convent church at the Water- 
tonian hour of four a.m. on the 11th May, 1829, the bride having 
spent the previous night in the-school dormitory. 


Now, four o’clock in the morning is an awkward hour for any girl 
to be. married even if the bridegroom is a beautiful young man with 
flashing eyes, a black moustache and a white satin cravat. Amne 
Edmonstone’s bridegroom was hardly that. It, was only a very few: 
years later that he boasted of himself as still quite free from rheu- 
matic pains and'so supple he could climb trees “with the utmost 
facility”; an accomplishment always looked for in a husband by 
romantic young women. His height was five feet eleven and a half 
inches; his face, he confessed, ‘ ‘anything | but comely”, “furrowed” by 
the sun and rains of the tropics, and of “a tint; which neither 
Rowland’s Kalydor, nor all the cosmetics on Belinda’s toilette, would 
> ever be able to remove”. His hair was cut very short and had been: 
dark, but then had the appearance as- though it hag “passed the 
night exposed to a November hoarfrost”. His legs had “great mus- 


- 
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cular power”, and were so disproportionate to the rest of him that 
he compares himself to “Tithonus placed on the lower part of Ajax”. 
If he were exhibited at a fair, the Squire surmised that some learned 

_ jockey might exclaim “he is half Rosinante, half Bucephalus”. Yet 
he was certainly well preserved, since at the age of seventy-seven the 
Squire gratified his friend by “scratching the back part of his head 
with. the big toe of his right foot’”—another accomplishment which 
must have been most entertaining to the young bride. To this may 
be added the fact that his clothes and his hat in particular were 
usually so shabby that he was’often mistaken for one of his own 
labourers; though it is true he sported gold buttons whenever he 
went to Wakefield on business until the police begged-him to desist 
because it gave them so much trouble to protect him from being 
robbed. a { 


It is said (and the statement if untrue is so ben’ trovato that it 
ought to be true) that by way of entertainment on her honeymoon, 
and to celebrate her first glimpse of the great world after being shut 
up in a convent for years, the seventeen-year-old bride was taken to 
see the collections of stuffed animals at Antwerp, Ghent and Paris. 
Delicious hours of first emancipation and tasting the worldly plea- 
sures appropriate to the wife of an English gentleman of family and 
fortune! Then came the return to Wakefield and Walton Hall, 
where doubtless the heretical church bells were set ringing for the 
Squire’s bride, 'and the assembled tenantry cheered, and were “re- 
galed” on roasted ox and strong ale, which, tradition asserts, were 
at that time actually obtainable in England. The carriage would 
drive up to the ornamental iron bridge, and the bride would enter 
her new home. It is perhaps of some interest to consider what she 
found there. It was something like this. : 


As they came towards the bridge the Squire.would explain to 
Anne an object on the southern side of the house called Boulby’s 
Suh-Dial, a piece of stone cut into twenty equilateral triangles, form- 
ing sun-dials, ten of. which recorded the time (on the rare occasions 
when the sun shone) in ten different towns—a freak which so much 
delighted the Squire that he presented Boulby with twenty guineas. 
From the bridge the sight of the four sycamores beside the Hall- 
would remind him to tell her the laughable fact that “the dismal 
scteams” of the owls during the “midnight wintry blast” had often 

‘frightened out of her wits the aged housekeeper who was waiting at 
-the big folding doors of the main entrance to welcome her new 
mistress. Of course, he could not let her pass the doors without 
calling her agtention to the facetious knockers, the joint invention 
of the Squire and the ingenious Captain Jones of climbing fame. 


t 
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The knockers were in the form of human faces,. he grinding, one ` 
scowling. If you tried to knock with the grinning one, you found ‘it 
was so secured that it could not be moved, and ‘the: ‘grinning face 
seemed, to mock you “with intense delight”. The’ scowling: knocker, 
which did work, seemed.‘‘as if suffering intensë agony £ from the blows 
you had just given it”. 

Fortunately, it was not until 1861 that- the Squire acquired and 
placed at “the foot of the grand staircase” that lusus naturae he had 


_ -purchased from “Mr. Roberts the taxidermistat Scarbro’” so much 


to the delight, of Dr. Hobson—namely, the “head of a sheep, having . 
a horn growing out of one. of its ears”. But, alas, there must have . 
been much to startle the young bride anid haunt her in this fantastic 
museuin she Had so ‘rashly made her‘home. - Before ever she reached 
the foot of the grand staircase she had to encounter another joint : 
product of the Jones-and-Waterton, genius, the “singularly-conceived “ 
and inimitably-modelled representation of the ees inate. ; enough 
in itself to murder sleep: 

“This horrid incubus has a human face, grinning and ‘displaying 
the’ frightfully- formidable, tusks of the wild boar—the hands of a 


; Iman—satanic horns—elephant’ s ears—bat’s e cloven foot, 
- the other that of an eagle’ widely expanding his terrific- Tooti 
‘talons, and the tail of a serpent. . 


. with the motto in Latin obligingly maii by Dr. ‘Hobson 
into English for the benefit of ladies: “Sitting on the een of the 
heart I take away sleep”. , 

Let us hope.that Anne liad strong nerves, for after this horrific 
greeting on the vestibule, there was more taxidermic terror lurking 
for her as she: was ceremoniously conducted to the matrimonial 
chamber. The “enchanting staircase”, as Dr. Hobson called it, dis- 


‚played in cases‘on the banisters stuffed specimens of brilliantly- - 


plumaged birds (the Squire despised plain birds, however rare) from 
the’ native Guiana she had left at too early an age to remember. 
If these were. a little reassuring, their influence was immediately, 
dissipated by a large painting (due also to the genius of Jones, who. 
deserved Ruskin’s epithet of “gigantic” far more than Ned Burne- | 
Jones) hung on the wall side of the staircase, depicting the Squire 
and his native companions on the banks of: the: ‘Essequibo, as they 


_ haul-and he rides the cayman. And`at the’ t i ‘of ‘the stairs—poor 


Anne!—she had .to face the grinning jaws, and* “fearful frame” of 
“the veritable cayman”, together: with “the‘actual line and hook” 
with which “the poor wild brother’ had nabbed the elusive beast. 

And this (was only the beginning. At the top of the- , enchanting | 
staircase” was a var large room called for some reason “the organ 
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gallery: —it hadi perhaps been his mother’s music room—and this 
was.a combination of a natural history museum and a chamber of 
zoological horrots.. “It still lacked the stuffed “young chimpanzee, 
sitting with a negligently casy air on a cocoa-nut”, but there were 
plenty of other objects interesting to a young lady, including a “vast 
number of crabs, lobsters and insects”. There the “great coula- 
canara snake” lay “coiled in dreadful folds, his eyes dully gleaming 
under, their brows, and his head idly reposing on the pillow of his 
own: body”. In ‘cases close at hand were “venomous serpents lurking 
amid foliage”; one asleep (what’a relief in this zoological melo- 
. drama!); one with * ‘angry head” and “forked tongue quivering and 
threatening fangs érect”; añother ' ‘bearing off’ a fluttering victim in 
its jaws”. 
~ There was “a huge aen ‘with “his buskiy tail curled over his 
back”, and ‘enveloping him in a “cloud of hair’. And there was a 
sloth “stretching out its neck? and “wearing a peculiarly: pitiful, 
wistful look”. ee 

The Nondescript (a stuffed Howler Monkey formed into a human 
bust, perhaps intended as a satire on Mr. Lushington of the Trea- 
sury) to which no doubt Anne would be introduced at the earliest . 
possible moment, may already at that time have been banished to- 

-“the extension staircase”, but the “organ gallery” and other parts 
of the house were already becoming» crowded with the Squire’ s 
taxidermical freaks, particularly those “distasteful and nauseous” 
representations of famous Protestants which Dr. Hobson found so 
„repulsive to good manners, being contortions of “the most disgusting 
creatures that his flight of fancy could conceive, from the animal, 
nay, from the painfully loathsome reptile creation”. In addition to 
these exhibitions of brotherly love, were such freaks as the Noctifer, 

“made of the gorget and legs of a bittern, and the head and legs of 
an eagle owl, skilfully blended”. A political lesson’ was enforced by ` 
aepreserved tortoise with the head of “an exceedingly stout but ex- 

..ceedingly worried man”, who- was supporting the national debt of 

` eight hundred millions sterling, plagued by the Diabolus bellicosus, 

“a sort of grinning lizard all over abnormal spikes and horns”; the 

Diabolus ambitiosus “with outspread wings”; Diabolus illudens; and 
Diabolus caeruleus, , With open mouth and sharp teeth”. 

If shrinking froin: ‘this conglomeration of skill in taxidermy, face- 
tiousness and’ Christian’ ‘charity, the little bride fled to the drawing- 
room miscalled hers, she would have found that its chief if not sole 
use was to act as a bird-observatory, with a large. er ever 
poised at thg window. E 

‘And it would have been most ill -received by the Squire if she had 
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ventured to use the prerogative of a bride and to Suggest the rele- 
gation of these creatures embalmed in corrosive sublimate to the 
attics and the stable lofts. Only her doubting the one true faith 
would have caused more consternation and rage, as is attested by 
Dr. Hobson’s much-quoted story of the Bahia toad. Calling one 
day, Dr. Hobson noticed that the Squire’s temper was “ruffled”, and 
asked if he felt “poorly”? To which the Squire “excitedly replied”: 

“Yes, I am grieved to the back bone. Mr. whom you would 
just now have met in the carriage-road, and who professes to be en- , 
chanted and in raptures with the works of God’s creation, has just 
left the house; and, what do you think? he coolly turned up his nose 
at my Bahia toad, calling it ‘an ugly brute’.” 

This, the Squire added, was enough “to put me out” for a week; 
so`he politely left his guest “on the staircase to his own cogitations” _ 
But Anne’s worst trial was probably not even the feverish nightmares 
haunted by diabolical Protestants in the form of distorted toads, but 
the visits of the female “county”. By this time the Squiire had be- 
come a notorious character and the source of endless gossip about 
his eccentricities. Match-making Mammas had of course long ago 
given him up-as a hopeless old bachelor, undesirable for even a 
portionless niece of advancing years; so the news that Squire Water- 
ton was married, and married to a child of seventeen straight out of 
a convent and a child whose grandmother was a wog, was sensa- 
tional. No doubt the Squire had long before this rid himself of the 
friendship of the many; but with a spectacle like this to be enjoyed. 
and a guileless bride to be quizzed, old feuds would certainly be 
brushed aside at least-for the duration of one unwanted call. “Dear 
Mr, Waterton—I always like him in spite of his odd ways and 
brusque manners—and that poor young thing must be so lonely— 
we should forget and. forgive and be neighbourly—we must call, 
dear, as soon as the horses are re-shod.” And doubtless Anne had to 
endure the lorgnettes and sweet gibes of every hag and harpy from 
Wakefield to Scarborough. ' 

And now conjecture, so inevitable in the case of this strange match. . 
so, hidden jn discretion, may be abandoned for the facts of bio- 
graphy. Early in April, Mrs. Waterton gave birth to a son, who was 
named Edmund; and about three weeks later, „on the 27th April, 
1830, she died, aged only cane 
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Still in „the early “twenties, ANTHONY GOWER served four years in the 8th Army, 
one of the original Desert. Rats, until he was invalided. He and his wife, also 
Service-trained, ‘live iri Worcestershire, in a pre-fab. house, and grow first- class » 
vegetables, from the’ Editor’s personal observation. : 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE IN THE DESERT 
l ANTHONY GOWER- 


desert the heat of the unclouded sun beat into the metal of 

the tanks as we practised our schemes far behind the front line. 

Each Regiment had one Squadron of light, fast Crusaders, and 
two of heavier-gunned Grant tanks. The Grants were for long-range 
work, the Crusaders were tọ form a more mobile force to be called 
upor when required. We, in the Grants, were glad, for the Cru- 
saders were nọ use against armour-pierçing shells, and the two- 
pounder gun was ineffective against any German tank, Only the 
Besa machine-gun was envied. . 

There was a sense of freedom mingled with fear as we went on 
the daily tactical exercises. Sometimes we ran into pans or levels 
where ‘the rocky ground was covered with a thick layer of grass, 
where stunted pale pink stocks mingled with dog daises and corn- 
_ flowers and vetches. Then the smell of flowers and grasses, crushed 
beneath the rubbered tracks of tanks,,overcame the fumes inside, 
and heads appeared out of the turrets, faces gazed at unaccustomed 
_ greenness. Often we stopped to brew up in a green belt, treading 
carefully as we climbed down from the tanks to the flowering desert, 
scarcely believing the scent that was in our nostrils. After the tea 
we lay back and smoked—or wandered through the grass, watching 
thd pollen from -the flowers collect on the*toe-caps of our boots. 
Iethought of the pollen, from the buttercups dusting my shoes as 
I hunted for curlews’ nests in the fields on the banks of the Monnow, 
and of the white house hidden by trees on the wooded slopes of 
the valley. 

Once as I walked away from the tank I saw a lark rise in front 
of me, and I found a camel-hair-lined nest with five mottled eggs. ~ 
I went over to Bill’s tank, intending to show him the nest; he was 
sitting on the ground cleaning his spectacles. The sweat on them 
had gathered the dust, making them opaque. 

“They've got a scorpion”. He nodded to the other side of the 
tank. As I,sat down I heard rough laughter and voiges raised as 
the scorpion sought a way out of a burning petrol ring, and then 


|: was the time of high summer in 1942. Day after day in the 
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a momentary silence. “The party’s over”, said Bill, wiping his sand- 

‘ringed eyes before replacing his spectacles. I visualised the creature's 
barbed tail curling over its back to give itself the release of death. 
“He’s had it” said Bill. He laughed that almost bitter, despairing 
laugh of his, and as he did so a shout went up to return to our 
tanks. 

When we reached the camp the cooks had a meal ready for us— 
stew of bully beef, suet balls and tinned potatoes. We sat on the 
ground, eating from our square mess tins, cursing anyone who 
walked near enough to cause a fine dust to fly over the food. The 
next course was a slice of tinned cheese, and three-inch square 
biscuits which were rifled here and there with small, round weevil 
holes. Afterwards we erected a lean-to against the tank, tying it 
to the side-rail and to poles, so that an open-ended shelter was 
formed which would keep the heavy dew off the bedding. It soon 
got cold when the disk of the sun had sunk below the ragged line 
of the desert in a great blaze of red light. We lay in the rough 
blankets, our heads pillowed on our clothing, talking and smoking 
and occasionally striking at the high whine of a mosquito.. 


Thus the days passed, and with each one the little leaden ball of 
fear in the stomach, which had grown out of forgetfulness of the 
intention of our life, increased. For we'knew that the Afrika Korps 
was also preparing for the next clash. Sometimes Bill and I dis- 
cussed our chances; agreeing that ‘Tobruk, to the north-east, was a 
safe place to retire to, if the worst happened. 

Rumours followed each other swiftly: Rommel had a large 
number of Tiger tanks in action: the Hermann Goering division, 
with knives and daggers, had been doing night raids on our lagers 
again: there were 88-m.m. guns dug in at the front. At night one 
man from each troop of tanks was on guard, turrets were traversed 
with the guns pointing out of lager, and a picquet was maintained, 
to wander round the perimeter of the ring of tanks, each with jts 
gun pointing outwards. The stars burned above the desert, flicker- 
ing in the suspense of silence. 

One day a message from the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, 
was réad—and the plan of action given out in detail. In two days’ 
time we were to take up battle positions. 

We moved at night, over rocky ground, leaving no tracks which 
could be seen from the air. When we halted, dummy-lorry cover- 
ings of metal tubing and sackcloth were put over each tank.. Next 
day the order was “no unnecessary movement”, and we sat in our 
shelters talking, smoking and writing lettérs. "The ns and am- 
munition were cleaned and oiled and checked for ie last time. 
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Batteries were. tested and topped up. ‘There was strict wireless 
silence. ‘The. leaden ball now filled half the stomach. 

That night, as dusk fell, the shelters were rolled up and we moved . 
forward to take up our final positions. We had seen few aircraft 
during the day—Jerry’s aircraft were concentrating on the supply 
lines which were now beginning to lengthen. A machine-gun attack 
had been made by a single plane on one Squadron area, and we took 
this as a sign that the dummy-lorry camouflage had been effective. 
The tanks moved slowly, and sometime after -midnight we, halted, 
and unrolled qur bedding, covering our blankets with bivouac 
sheets against the dew. We knew it was a short night, reveille was 
at 4.15 a.m. We could not sleep easily. 

I lay awake staring at the stars. The weight of fear had gone; 
faraway resignation now held me as though remote from life. In 
memory I wandered about my home in England, feeling only the 
serenity and peacefulness and quietude of it all. I wondered what 
my mother and sister were doing—and if in their sleep the intensity 
of my thought was disturbing them. Then as a wraith I drifted in 
sun-filled day through the Monnow valley with my friend Doug, 
seeing again our raft, our fishing expeditions, our discovery of dere- 
lict Llanrothal Church, our cycle rides into Herefordshire. I ached 
with longing for the olden days. The black mass of the tank loomed’ 
up to the glitter of the stars. 

In the next bed Barney lay with his hands clasped behind his 
head, and as I glanced at him to see if he was still awake I saw 
Nick, in the bed beyond, heave his blankets up to makea little tent. 
I reached in to the shirt at my pillow for a cigarette, and stepped 
over Barney to Nick’s bed. As he heard me his head popped out, 
his body keeping the cigarette hidden. 

“What-ho, Ag. Coming in for a -puff? , I can’t get to bloody 
sleep”. I grunted, my mind strangely registering the pleasure of 
the nickname, formed by my initials, and the pseudo split infinitive. ' 
Uhder the bedclothes the smell of Nick’s feet mingled with the 
cigarette smoke. When we had settled into kneeling positions with 
the blankets tucked beneath the edge of the groundsheet, he 
switched on a torch. A packet of V’ cigarettes and a. box of matches 
lay on a copy of Hemingway’s Farewell to Arms. 

“Can’t settle down, Ag. I've been trying to write a letter to the 
old man all day. No bloody good. Wonder why they didn’t give us 
a rum ration to-night?” ` 

“Waggon held up, I expect. I thought it would be on the cooks’ 
lorry. Not much of a meal to go in on, hot bully stew again—I 
wonder if its lack of imagination, or rations. Anyway, ¥ we always 
do better on our own rations”. 
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“Bloody lazy, the cooks”, said Nick, “they love tọ ‘see us go in.’ 
Dished up rice with little red fish in it back at Fmimi. Said it was: 
part of the bloody meat ration. Might just as well go in as be’ 
poisoned by them”. After a pause, he said, “Don’t feel much like it 
this time though, Ag. Had the jitters all day. I've been out with’ 
the shovel three-times to-night. I don’t like that straight bit on the: 
front of these Grants, the angle’s only about fifteen degrees. Christ’ 
Almighty, an eighty-eight. would go through at a thousand yards | 
and not notice it! No good against Tigers, Ag, you take it Bom 
me” | 

We puffed, fags cupped in right hands; the leaden ball was grow-| 
ing again. I tried to overcome it. 

“It’s no use worrying, Nick; never does any good. If you've got’ 
it coming to you, it’s coming“. 

It wasn’t the’ dying that worried me; it was what our actions left; 
behind—the misery we caused. I was helping to make the war, but 
I did not believe in it. I had read books by writers of the previous 
generation, of the previous war; they had helped form my mind.” 
Yet as men we never seemed to have begun to learn. Each war killed’ 
off a few more of the real spirits—the few who saw the way clear of: 
chaos. And they left so little behind out of their torment; so little’ 
that it was only a murmur in the babel. `° 

“Yes, Ag. You're right enough”, said Nick, “no bloody good. 
thinking about to-morrow. Keep the old set on net, and keep the’ 
.303 going. I don’t suppose we shall use the 37 em-em much. ‘Dai 
will have his work cut out to keep the 75 em-em going. That and’ 
the 35-pounders are all Jerry worries about. I wonder how Dai’ 
would like to load those?” He laughed. “Well, Ag, I’m going to 
try and get a bit of shuteye”. He stubbed his cigarette. Bak 
lucky being first up. They tell me it’s lovely at 4.15”. 

“Good-night, Nick”. I left the familiar warmth, and crept into’ 
my own blankets; to meditate, to ponder, to struggle for self-. 
possession; to drowse off, the broken pieces of self dissolving. \ 

When the guard prodded me it was still dark; I was instantly: 
awake. It wanted an hour or more to first light. I struggled into 
my kit, putting on greatcoat and scarf against the cold. I rolled up. 
my bedding and tied it to thé side-rail. By the time I got into the’ 
tank Regimental netting had begun—the tanks were ‘being linked’ 
_ by wireless. I waited for the Squadron signal with my head out of' 
the turret. ‘The stars were fading; the desert night was dissolving: 
mournfully. Expectancy grew. The darkness was full of sound and. 
muttering which I could hear with the earphones over my' 
ears. Then came the scrape of boots on metal, and I could sense, 
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‘the figures rather than see ¢ them as huge silhouettes, as the stars 
were blotted out. ~ 

The weight of fear-in my stomach built up quickly: a pea 
aching heaviness: the lead was melting, running into my bowels. 
With a shock, my ears received plangent voices; the netting began. 
Then the fateful order, START UP! 

. The engine whined in a horrible crescendo for a few minutes as 
the oil was warmed; vibration took ‘away the aching heaviness of . 
self, transferred it to the mass of machinery and metal. Suddenly, 
Nick dropped it down to idle’ Then we were moving out of lager, 
to take up positions. .The sky“ behind the Tank Commander was 
beginning to lighten. Through the hum of the set and the engine- 
noise I heard the squeal of the bogies as we rolled over the rocky 
ground. Ages rushed by with the last of the Night. 

We halted behind a crest which I saw faintly through the 
periscope, waiting for the light. 

We lit cigarettes. Barney came down from the Commander’s 
seat, cupping his head in his hands, only his eyes and helmet REONE 
the cupola. 

“Q Squadron will move, one up, Second Troop leading . . > ‘The 
Squadron Commander’s voice was cold and even. “C aise bie 
move now”. 

We were moving forward slowly towards the crest. As we went 
over it, I heard strange whistling sounds. A few moments later 
Barney’s voice came over the inter-comm, “It’s A.P.” We were 
-under fire from armour-piercing shells. l 

‘There was a sudden crack, like the smack of wood on water. I 
saw a shower of sparks low down in the front, near Nick. His voice, 
over the inter-comm seemed to whisper, “I’m hit”. 

Barney said quickly, “Dai, take over. Move Nick to one side”. 

Slowly, very oe we backed over the crest. We had not yet 
fired a shot. 

Nick had splinters i in his throat. The shell was a 40 m.m. It had- 
only just penetrated the sloping, 14inch plating in front of him. . 
We waited some time while Jack Gabby, our spare ‘driver, came up 
from B Echelon. We moved on again, our 75 m.m. firing H.E. ` 
By this time my impersonal self, that functioned always a little 
apart, had taken over. The enemy gun, only a few hundred yards 
away, was knocked out. After the momentary exultation, time 
passed almost indifferently. The day was quiet. Jerry had fallen 
back to the other side of a wide, low-lying depression. 

We took pot-shots at odd vehicles which appeared ip. the valley 
before us. We waited. We smoked. Evening came. We moved 
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forward again before lagering for the night. We got out of the 
tanks, to stand in little groups, and talk until the lorries arrived 
with hot stew, petrol, ammunition and water. After the food there 
was cocoa, and a rum ration. Next came loading-up. Because of 
the partial insulation caused by the rubber tracks, the tanks had to 
be earthed by means of a crowbar leaned against the side. The 
importance of this routine was seen a few minutes later. 

_ While filling up with petrol, a tank which had not been earthed 
caught fire from a spark of static electricity stored in the metal, 
from friction over the sand. There was momentary panic while 
the desert was lit up. In sudden light figures converged on the 
blazing tank from all directions until, before even a small crowd 
had reached the fire, the flames suddenly died under the streams of 
foam from extinguishers. It was vivid warning against carelessness. 

Bill walked over in the darkness. 

“Hello, Ag. What did you think of the blaze? Thank God Jerry 
has no spare aircraft left. They must have pin-pointed the whole 
division from that. We shall catch it in‘the morning. Someone will 
be up for the C.O. How did things go to-day?” 

“Not too badly. Old Nick’s gone back, you know. Splinters in 
throat. Lucky to get away with it. An eighty-eight at that range 
would have blown up-the lot of us” 

“We had a good day. I chalked: up our first. A Tiger at sighi 
yards. The crew must, have been doped to the eyebrows; we tra- 
versed thirty degrees, and then got our shot in first. It went up in 
a sheet of flame. None of them got out, poor sods. Still, I suppose: 
it’s the best way”. 

“Yes, in this life, Bill” I said. “Well I’m off. Tired out. Good 
hunting. God bless”. $ 

“Good night, Ag”. 

We dropped asleep, our bodies heavy with exhaustion. At reveille 
we moved as though drugged until we rumbled forward for the 
second day. The fear had now grown into us so that it seemed a 
- part of us, and not so strange as before. It was quiet for some time 
as we pushed forward across the valley. There was a lot of H.E. 
which did not worry us, and only occasionally the queer, hollow 
whistle of an armour-piercing shell. Early in the morning a, 
Squadron of cruisers charged a gun position, swinging into line 
ahead, broadside on to the emplacement, their Besas rattling in long 
bursts of fire. But the attack failed, and soon after came the counter- 
attack.. The A.P. seemed to be everywhere—and with each whistle 
my stomach seemed to drain away. I could do nothing:, the 37 mm. 
was not in use: it was too great a range for the .303. 
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Barney was yelling orders‘ to Dai Jones on. the "8 m.m.; which 
was firing continuously. Suddenly, as on the previous day, the 
crack came again. We had been hit im the side. One petrol tank 
went up almost immediately. The front part, below me, seemed full 
of flame, and as I leaped for the cupola Jack Gabby and Ted 
Burrow, the little 75 m.m. gunner, came scrambling through to the 
turret. Even as I heaved myself out I felt flames licking my neck. 
Jack was clawing at the opening like a madman. i 

“Hang on, Jack Barney’s got his foot caught”. I squeezed past 
Batney who was sitting on the top of the turret, wrenching one foot 
free of the boot which bad caught in.the mounting of the ack-ack 


gun. ; 
` “Want a hand, Barney?” 

.“No, I'm O.K. Be down in a minute. Don’t run far. He'll be 
shoving over H.E. soon. And spread out”. 

“O.K. -Come on”, I shouted to the other two as I jumped down. 
I could see the 37 m.m. gunner throwing himself down twenty yards 
away. IJ ran towards him, flinging myself behind a lump of camel 
scrub about five inches tall. As I did so an H.E. burst within a few 
yards of Jack and Ted away on my right. I saw them fall as the 
flame-centre of the white burst turned to black smoke and dust. 
Bits of rock whistled over me as I lay prostrate, chips spattering my 
back. 

Several more H.E. burst near enough to make us keep still. 
Flames were roaring from the tank. A great drift of black smoke 
poured out from it, with an occasional explosion which sent lumps 
of metal flying upwards. We could see other ragged trails of smoke . 
in the distance against the blue sky. The battle went gradually for- 
ward. About three-quarters of an hour passed before we could 
move, and then, under cover of the thick smoke issuing from our 
tank, we ran back to Squadron H.Q. a few hundred yards away. 
The second-in-command took us to B. Echelon on the back of his 
cruiser. There he gave us cigarettes and a tot of rum. We-sat with | 
another crew which had been knocked out, talking of the action 
and watching the lorries taking ammunition and petrol'to the tanks. 
The sight of the lorries, each one laden with tons of explosive, 
setting off on that shell-marked mile to the tanks, steadied our 
strung-up bodies. 

Jack and Ted were badly burned on their arms.and chests. I 
had only slight burns on my neck. Dai had not got out in time. 
Jack had last seen him in the loading-well behind the 75 m.m., his 
face looking white and surprised through a sheet of fame. Poor 
Dai: never Again would he teach his beloved Welsh language to 
his classes of children i in ‘the Rhondda. i 
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That night, as we stood, ‘and sie in the dark and cold of tht, 
desert, we counted seventeen firés, not knowing whose they were! 
We talked of the living and the newly-dead: old friends we hac 
‘known but a little time. ‘All around, groups stood in the shelter of 
lorties and talked, and occasionally a dark figure moved from ong 

group to another. The talk was everywhere the same. i 

‘Day after day we waited for more tanks, but they never came! 
The battle went on. After four and a half days the division, as 4 
' reckonable force, no longer existed. On’ the whole front we pag 
_lost'almost three hundred tanks. 
` Early on the fifth morning we turned to the East, and the See 
retreat we had yet known began. The battle was lost. Our vehicles 
were ‘packed three deep between the minefields west of Mersi 
Matruh—and before we reached the village we heard that Tobruk 
had fallen. i 

Far behind us, beside the' burnt-out tanks, the blood: which had 
flowed out of eyes and mouths of broken bodies into the rocky 
desert was- covered with flies i in the heat of the sun. l i 





This poem is by a sailor of the Royal Navy whose service was followed by ais 
' years of hospital and sanatorium treatment. When a little better he took to , 
inn-keeping in the West Country, and wrote poetry after closing time, He died 
on the eve of St. Valentine’s Day, 1948. 


‘LOST EDEN ss 


WILFRED u. BARTLETT 


UnpeR the blue arch of day: sio“ 
.Proud Adam still subdues the land F e g 
Spending his sweat where thistles stand. . - 


And while light peeps into her room 
As slyly as any passing thief, Sues 
| Eve peels the fruit and sews the leaf} 
ý ` Still to the field the brothers roam z yo: 
Where fear and envy, shadow-wise, - ee 


+ Rend the bright sunlight from their eyese— 1 
And from the field but one comes home. oa 
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REPORT ON THE 
RICHARD JEFFERIES CENTENARY 


HEN the ’bus that had brought us to Swindon on, 
19 July 1948 stopped in the lower town, the first thing 
we saw was a.poster advertising the Jefferies Centenary. 
celebrations, which were to last a week. There, larger 
than life, was Jefferies’ face on many posters. Wandering around, 
we came to the Civic Centre, and entered a cool and light hall. A 
surprising sight met our eyes. There were paintings on the walls, all 
of aspects of the countryside that Jefferies had written about; while 
around the large, well-planned room were glass-topped stands con- 
taining his first editions and manuscripts. As for the hall itself, it 
was set with rows of chairs, as in a theatre. Indeed it was a small 
theatre. It was also a dance hall, a lecture hall, a place for parties: 
a centre of community, wherein people of like tastes might come 
together and be happy. If only Jefferies’ father and mother ‘could 
have lived to visit it! . 

Upon the stage was scenery of bird and animal characters recog- 
nisable from Wood Magic. While we were looking at it—Helen 
and-Ann Thomas, and myself—someone came to us and said that 
the children had made it, for their play from that bqok. What 
children? Oh, local boys: and girls. We learned that the Civic 
Centre had grown-out of war-time gatherings when evacuees and 
others had come together in the spirit of creative service. That was 
heartening, like the splendid work done by the Women’s Institutes 
in villages throughout Britain. But there was more to it than that: 
the idea of a permanent memorial to Richard Jefferies was not to 
beea stone effigy standing in a square, but a Field Naturalists Club 
for young people. Could this be Swindon, through which, the pale 
and derided Jefferies had hurried in youth, knowing in loneliness 
that his gifts were authentic, that the ‘pale ray from heaven’ had 
touched him? Yes, indeed; this was Swindon. We were, gad that 
we had come. 

The luncheon was in the Goddard Arms, in the higher' or old 
town—for men only, so the ladies went to find a café, where they 
could have, among other things, their companionate pot of tea. 
One of Jefferies’ first writings was a Memoir of the Goddards' of 
North Wilts jn his early twenties, or even before, when he was a 
reporter on the local newspaper. Perhaps Squire Goddard had been 
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the original of. that memorable portrait of the Old Squire i in H odg: 
and his Masters? But lone musings were cut short, by an introduc- 

tion to the Mayor. Here was no Mayor of conventional fiction, 
holding out a hand; here was no ‘aldermanic proportion’, no heavy 
. weight of office, of business. Here was the face of a plowman behind 
his team of horses: whose flail had bounced on the oaken threshing 
boards of a Barn floor: the man with the sickle whose breastbone 
‘had burned black in the harvest sun. Here was the close-cropped: 
hair, the square brow, the open brown face, the slight but powerful 
yew-wood-and-leather figure of an archer at Agincourt. Of such 
stock was the man who during years of difficulties Had, without 
wavering and always with. creative cheerfulness, built up’ owen: $ 
branch of the Salvation Army. 


About two dozen men were present at the tables. I sat next to ia 
personality of whom I had heard and read much, but with whom 
the spark of acquaintanceship, or maybe friendship, had yet to be 
- struck—one whose persistent and prolonged passion for Jefferies 
had converted him into something of a phenomenon. 1 


To tell the truth, I was a little apprehensive of Mr. Samuel J. 
Looker. I was not at all sure how this authority on Jefferies, with 
his plans, as I had heard, for a Definitive Edition running into 
scores of volumes, regarded. the amateur efforts of myself, in the 
past, to extend the range of Jefferies’ readers a decade before the 
Centenary, by issuing a brief anthology of his works, and an edited 
edition of Hodge and his Masters. Perhaps he regarded me asla 
vandal, for had not a sentence of my own been added to that work,, 
a few authentic sentences removed, and one or two split infinitives 
been corrected? At least we would be on common ground on the 
matter of my own inadequacy in that task; and with that confession 
the slight initial constraint was broken. I think we got on after that: 
for Looker was to Jefferies, as had been Kurwenal to Tristan.’ It 
was an inevitable devotion, for life, and to be defended to the death. 
For more than forty years Samuel Looker had been the dead writers 
disciple, testator, and executor, ever on the search and watch for 
manuscripts and notebooks which otherwise might have been lost. 
Such devotion does not consider personal gain, or seek fame for 
‘itself; and woe to any pretender who may appear to usurp the: 
fostering service. Samuel J. Looker was the living vehicle for every- 
thing ever written or thought by the dead master. Within his brain- 
cells were the records, both literal and emotional, of tens of. 
thousands of hours in the rooms of the British Museum, of searching 
through all possible ‘periodicals of the ‘seventies and Jeighties of the : 
last century, poring over and hunting through columns of small dakk 
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print.for a familiar inflexion, a haunting cadence, an illumined fact 
which looked as though the anonymous writer might have, been 
Jefferies himself. For Richard Jefferies, much more than Edward 
Thomas, wrote a very great deal of hack-work; and Samuel J. Looker, 
with a patience and determination surpassing that of the author-of 
The Road to Xanadu had sought it all out. And since Jefferies had 
not been able, by circumstances of lingering and exhausting illness 
preceding an early death, to ‘collect all his writings between the 
covers of books—perishing like Thomas, before the age of forty— 
S.J.L. had assumed, as a sacred duty, to do that sı service for him, and 
for English Literature. 


After.the luncheon we went to Coate Farm, strolling from room 
to room, kindly ushered by the present occupiers. Thence we 
trooped to Day House Farm, where, we were told, Jefferies courted 
Jessie Baden, and where he imagined the last scene of Round about 
a Great Estate, seeing Antares the summer star above the branches 
of an apple tree in the orchard one summer night. ` Little details, 
but how significant for those who long ago had read his books, and 
imagined the solitary, bearded, blue-eyed figure upon Liddington 
Hill, in the light of “the great sun bursting through untrodden 
space”, ‘while the shadow of the hawk fled over the turf on the 
fosse of the Roman encampment.: And there, a little apart from the 
others, in the meadow where often Richard Jefferies had crossed on 
his way to see his darling Jessie, stood his daughter in the flesh, the 
Phyllis of the dedication of Bevis, the Story of a Boy, the little girl 
who had ‘kissed the poor dead face’ again and again, as seen by 
North the artist on that Sunday afternoon of 14 August 1887 when 
he had called to see Jefferies and found him ‘twelve hours lying 
dead’. The same blue eyes, the same cast of countenance . . . about 
two score of people gathered in the barn, sitting on bales of straw 
and farm implements, prepared to listen to Mr. Looker. 


As he spoke to the assembly in the Dutch barn adjoining Day 
House Farm, a blackbird began to sing on an electric cable pole, 
and milkmen in white caps and aprons, and rubber boots, passed 
to the sheds beyond, while small bays sitting on a tractor were trying 
the gears and steering. Mr. Looker spoke as one who was still 
struggling in the wilderness to make ‘the worth of his hero known. 
Forty years of pleading the cause of one he had never known 
physically, forty years of travelling all over England to book and 
manuscript auctions, often without food and in discomfort, in the 
hope of obtaining a notebook or a manuscript, were behind the 
earnest words, The theme, and the urge, recurred in ‘the evening, 
‘when Mr. Reginald Arkell, one of a long line of Wiltshire yeomen 
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‘and a writer of the easier moods of mankind, had opened the meei- 
ing at the Civic Centre. Mr. Looker was pleading with an audience 
to accept the fact that Jefferies was a great poet and visionary who 
was not yet acceptable to the English; for had‘ not this critic, and 
that critic, he declaimed with a bitterness near to distress, in a recent 
causerie of opinions sought from various living writers by the editor 
of a post-war country magazine, written disparaging or minimising 
words about Jefferies? The speaker's emotion, and the sincerity of 
his feeling, were such that several times the more sensitive among 
the audience were near to tears, induced by what the speaker ‘him- 
self was feeling and putting forth. Some of the listeners may have 
wished that the speaker had not allowed himself to be affected by 
these solicited and ephemeral opinions. It was merely the ‘Loony 
Dick’. or ‘Lazy Loppet’ kind of criticism being uttered again. They 
were inevitable; for, since during the past fifty years everyone in 
Britain had been taught to write and also to read, everyone there- 
fore was a writer and all were critics; and surely it is common know- 
ledge by now that what we write of others is but a self-judgment? 


2 


The Notebooks of Richard Jefferies, edited by Samuel J. Looker 
(The Grey Walls Press, London, 128. 6d.) lies on the table as these 
notes are written this swelking day of July 1948. It is a pleasantly 
produced book, of 291 pages. Mr. Looker tells us in an introdue- 
` tion that they are transcripts from sixteen leather-covered note-books 
size 44” x 3”. Y 


There were twenty-four, but elght have disappeared. Some entries are in 
shorthand, and have proved undecipherable. 


The writing of the introduction has improved since Mr. Looker's 
Worthing Cavalcade of a few years back, an. original compilation 
which, for some reason, omitted in its otherwise comprehensive 
records of what had been written in praise of Jefferies since his 
death some fairly well-known writings by living writers. These 
omissions. at the time were puzzling; oi were they significant? In 
the introduction to the Notebooks there is a paragraph which may 
cause a momentary check in the reading, 


Jefferies has... never received due recognition from critics and nature 
writers, some of whom, without acknowledgment, have themselves climbed to 


success on, his shoulders. ` 


ya. 
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Can this beso? For usually young nature, writers, influenced by > 
Jefferies, have not been backward in extolling their master. Is it a 
reneralisation which indicates only Mr. Looker’s recurrent feeling 
‘hat his hero is not properly appreciated? That, like the good shep- 
aerd, he thinks only of the lamb that is lost to the fold, and not of 
he ninety and nine that are already inside? Never received due 
‘ecognition from critics and nature writers? Surely the good shep- 
aerd has taken a glance now and again at the ninety and nine 
within the fold? ‘To name but a few whose names occur to the mind ` 
—Edward Thomas, Edward ‘Garnett, E. V. Lucas, Henry S. Salt, 
D. H. Lawrence, Wilfrid Ewart, “T. E. Lawrence’, W. H. Hudson, 
šir William Beach Thomas, Sir John Squire, Messrs. A. G. Street, 
Adrian Bell, R. M. Lockley, Reginald Arkell, and the present writer 
—among scores of others. Of course Mr. Looker knows of the ap- 
oreciation of these fellow writers, for-only a month after writing 
‘he Introduction to the Notebooks, he is writing another for 
Chronicles of the Hedges (which he tells us is Jefferies’ own n title) 

and declaring 


“There is no longer any doubt among reputable judges as to his true and last- 
ing service to Letters. 


[t may be that hyper-sensitivity in all matters dealing with Jefferies, 
indicated here and ‘there in the introductory writings (of the last 
entries iw the Notebooks Mr. Looker says, ‘I have found the task 
of éditing in this case.painful indeed almost to the point of’ mental ` 
ind bodily torture . . .”) leads to passages which later consideration 
night have deleted, 


. . he (Jefferies) was never'a mari of the world, did not care in the least 
for money, and was too unworldly either to feather his nest or log-roll into 
public favour. 


ind again, 
I do not care ack for long and portentous lists of acknowledgments of 
trivialities. It has always seemed to me that such lists are a kind of literary 
brag and snobbery. Essential help is another matter and tiere are four 
people to whom I must pay sincere tribute . 
ind the writer proceeds to thank several ladies and gentlemen whom 
ae names for their parts in helping with the Notebooks. Surely 
other writers, with their lists, are only being courteous in like 
manner? And what is log-rojling? Is it friend appreciating the work 
of friend? 
These slight blemishes (if blemishes they be) are the more notice- 
ible because Mr. Looker has so much to’ tell of a factual nature, 
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‘thereby leaving the reader to his own opinions and feelings. When 
he records without comment, he is unexceptionable. Thus we learn 
why Edward Thomas was ‘sometimes careless’ as a biographer anc 
editor of some of Jefferies’ posthumous writings, in that he failed ‘tc 
collate supposedly new work with that already printed by Jefferies 
himself in his lifetime; and how Thomas was disliked by Mrs 
Jefferies when in 1908 or so he called on her, telling her of his ideas 
of writing a biography of the Master. Apparently Thomas men 
tioned that he had visited some people, for information, whom Mis 
Jefferies included in her dislike, for 


“she practically refuses me any help” (wrote Thomas at the time) “ ané 
leaves important questions unanswered. . Her son has R.J.’s notebooks, bu 
-she will not give me his address in order that I might apply for them”. 


And skilfully, Mr. Looker makes no comment. Later, the notebook: 
came into his own possession, from Jefferies’ son in Canada. AL 
Jefferies’ lovers will- want to possess these Notebooks. 

Then there is Mr. Looker’s assembly, entitled Chronicles of the 
Hedges, which is work of the secondary Jefferies, the journalis' 
using the material of his-observations fairly quickly—new wine ‘ix 
new bottles, not left to mature, owing to “hard necessity”. By far the 
best of the trio is The Old House at Coate, an entirely new book 
which is indeed a find. It is Jefferies at his best; equal, in many 
respects, to the famous Story of my Heart; it is even the complemeh 
of that famous book. In another edition, the meticulous Mr. Look 
might consider omitting the numerical indications of Jefferies’ re 
visions. ‘They-interfere with the reading slightly. The book's sthe 
thing. Should the reader be told that not was changed to but. 
copse to wood; labourers to haymakers; the petals to a petal: while 
words in the text, such as yet, and, for, et cetera, were “struck out’! 
The final version as Jefferies left it is really all that the readé 
requires, The test is, Would Jefferies have printed the book witt 
his own omissions and alterations recorded at the back of the book 
behind the scenes as it were? 
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An ex-newspaper reporter, who served in the Women’s Land Army, RUTH 
TOMALIN wrote ‘‘Threnody for Dormice’’ (verse) and “The Day of the Rose” 
(prose) published by The Fortune Press. 


The fallow hare ` 


RUTH TOMALIN 


Wnuıre hemlock, honeysuckle and the rare 
dove-feathered columbine were never fair 
fine-drawn and fire-eyed as the fallow hare. 


Still younger than the circle of the sun 
he folded slender feet, designed tọ run. 
The fragile roses scattered.one by one. 


A lion cub’s bright heart within him beat: 
his sulky gold was pencilled to repeat 
the tesselated pattern of spent wheat. 


The fallow held his piercing grace at rest: 
a nightingale flew piping from the nest, ` 
. the moon dipped down the oriel of the west. 
“ The seeding grasses shimmered on the air 


as if the summer moon lay sleeping there, 
i holding between her hands the fallow hare. 
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ALISTER KERSHAW travelled to Europe from Australia as soon as the war was 
ended. He is writing an autobiography in France. ` 


THREE POEMS 


ALISTER KERSHAW 


RECOLLECTION OF AUSTRALIA 


Au, the unspeaking distance and the days ' 
That companion it! I did not foresee 

How I should wish for that valour 

Of parched indifference that is gone from me. 


I did not understand that the other world 
Would ever cast towards me such a gyre 
Of ‘haunted sunlight, silence and, past all, 
Its own incalculable desire. 


There the eagle scatters the world from his feet, 
. Shedding the torn flesh of lambs; he sees 

No miracle of stopped heart beneath; 

He forgets the scorched radiance of rock and trees} 


Even as he troubles the highest branch, 
Even while he scans the far boulders. 
He is the land he goes from, 

Lovely indifference smoulders. 


In his breast’s crucible. The sun 

Welcomes his coming, burns Se 
Harsher on rock and tree : 
As he returns. 


For many secret hours he dwells 
As the sun’s familiar yet, even so, 
At last he quits this refuge, climbs 
Marvellously the air’s spiral back to the world below. ' 


England, 1947 
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He is no less part of the vivid earth 
When, at my near approach, he springs away, 
Seems not, to move in distance but to cross 
From night to night, from day to’ bitter day, 


From time to older time. - Among the few 

: Grass clumps and fallen boughs he disappears; 
I watch the mad precision of his stride 
That carries him tò refuge in the years 


Which are his heart and breathing. Even as he goes 
He turns his snake's distorted head; his eyes 

Are dead as the rinsed skull upon:the sand, 

As empty as the wide noon-frozen skies. 


FORTUNE 


Os, great absurdity! The wine 

On the peasant’s table; the kitchen seems 
Cool as beneath the near Mediterranean. 

All this, I remember well, was spawned by-dreams: 
The Provencal hills shaggy with harsh thorns, 
‘And the olive-trees and cypresses. Nay, 

I am troubled by dreams become reality! 
What time in surly Australia has given way 
So utterly to my invention? None 

Of this laughing scenery shall command 

Any admission from me. Truly 

I am yet in my own land. 


I am, let me suppose, with that friend 
Who made life an excellent lunacy, who made 
- Sober Time drunken: mixing huge oaths 
With the romantic music that he played; 
And the dark fire ran along the tankards’ sides. 
We shouted arguments or poetry; the air’ 
Tremulous with much laughter, 
. Perhaps there? 
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Or perhaps with her whose touch decided’ `’ 
The slow awakening of life. With her it has been 
~As though my aspiring broke into starry fragments, 

- The peace of starry dissolution! Between 

‘The slow lapsing of the evening and the sound 
Of music in an empty house, I see 
Her ghost move, even as silent 

As in life. It cannot be 

That while her unanswered sorrow oldie me close,’ 
My heart should leave her and go journeying 
To this hill-side, nor that I should watch 

The wine being poured, hear the few birds sing. 


What wild derision says I may not believe 
: That I am‘here, among these buckled hills—the sea 
I knew in dreams wandering there? What jest 
That too much yearning seems to play on me? 
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After service with the Royal Navy in North Russia and Ceylon, Donato Daye 
is “pursuing research into Anglo- “Russian relations, with tutorial work in English, 
` at Cambridge”. j 


Ena 
NORTH RUSSIA, 1943 i 
d i DONALD A. DAVIE 
l 
OON after I reached Archangel, a pair of British ratings took 
S out a rowing-boat on the river. They ventured too far down- 
stream, to where the current ran swiftly in a narrow charinel. 
Being obliged to beach the boat, they tramped back “in comic 
rig” through the streets of Salombala, solemnly carrying a pair of 
rowlocks apiece, to be greeted by the. English with ribald and 
obvious observations upon their seamanship, and by the Russians 
‘who had leased the boat with indignation and despair. Three of the 
scoffers were British P.O.s, themselves just hiring a boat, who volun- 
teered to fetch the first boat and “show them how to’ pull”. Reach“; 
ing the same part of the river, this boat, too, got into difficulties, 
and the P.O.s, after hailing i in vain several passing ferries, beach 
their boat too. This time, while the British mission was enormous y 
amused, the Russians were scathingly contemptuous and gave us'to 
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understand that what was required was a little elbow-grease, which ` 
was to be supplied by three Russian boys of sixteen or seventeen, 
who were now sent out to retrieve the situation. Waiting, not with- 
out suspense, at Karl Marx House, we learned at last that this 
| expedition had also come to grief, having succeeded only in saving 
‘the abandoned boats from being pinched by the local inhabitants. 

It was Bill Gerrard, with his sharp, peaked face, who held forth 
in the mess in his customary tone of reasonable persuasion, pointing 
out: 

“Now an English bloke would be a bit browned off when you lost 
the first boat. When you took the second to find it, and lost that 
too, he would start by being really cheesed, then suddenly see the 
funny side, call you all the silly b rs under the sun, and end 
up by laughing like a drain, and getting out his motor- boat or some- 
thing to lend you a hand.” 

That was the sort of truth to make a greater difference than any 
great divergence of ideology or tradition. The Russians were 50 
concerned about efficiency, so proud of their own (which is different 
from ours, but real enough) and so intoxicated by the novelty of 
it, that they were implacably serious about it, even in little things. 
And our characteristic of attempting always to seem casual they did 
not understand, and misconstrued it as a sort of contempt for them- 
selves. 

There were other differences of the same sort. Bill Gerrard im- 
pressed me as a temperate and judicial observer, with something to 
-say for certain features of Soviet organisation (universal education, 
for instance), and I believed his account of the horse wounded in an 
air-raid of the Summer of 1942, which stumbled and fell about the 
by-streets, muddied and bloody and pelted by urchins, to bleed to 
death after several days. It may be that the treatment of animals 
bulks too largely in the moral view of the Anglo-Saxon; it may be 
that we find it impossible to adjust ourselves to a view in which 
human life is cheap, perhaps inevitably, and in which animal life 
is naturally cheaper. But the Russian cruelty to animals had a ter- 
rifying pointlessness. At first it was astonishing to see how, in 
Polyarnoe, every Englishman was accompanied by a pack of up to 
half-a-dozen dogs, leaping up and licking his hand, and yet they 
snarled and bared their teeth at every Russian whom they met. I 
saw the reason one day, when, accompanied this time by one dog 
only, I was walking from Navy House towards Wye Cottage. Seeing 
‘two Russian youths approaching, I called the dog to heel. But one 
“Russian, as he passed lashed out with a whip home-made from .a 
stick and a length of thin string. I felt furious when the dgg yelped 
and the Russian ran off, laughing loudly. 





' I had used in Polyarnoe were reversed in Archangel. . Where qj de 


` historical interpretation by biblical prophecy. His only companion 


. type from X. Big and clean, he kept himself physically fit, 'and ] 


passed fear and rage grew behind his eyes whenever the Russians 


shoal, and his sixth-form pinty must have consorted rather oddly 
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In. EEN I began to puta higher premium upon the quallti 
of level-headedness. Up to a point it is true to say that. the standard 

















nounced as. weak and. fearful those ratings in Polyarnée who clun: 
most closely to their English standards and who refused even to, see 
the challenge presented to them, in Archangel those men who kep 
their heads were few, a sort of admirable élite. I was not one o 
them. I think my concern for Anya prevented that. And probably 
the existence of the girl-friends did more than anything else in/ou 
Archangel life to produce that hectic and almost hysterical: atmo 
sphere in which individual character swelled to more than life-size, 
flared in infinitely deeper and ‘more startling colours, so that' th 
quietest and dullest of Englishmen became something Byronic an 
“awful”. Morally, this meant a surrender. And yet I think I always 
felt that anyone who sturdily refused to become involved in| th 
surge of that alien, hectic life, was in an important sense evadin 
the issue. The wildly drinking absurdly infatuated Englishmen ; who 
penetrated into Russian homes learnt more of Russia, accepted its 
challenge more courageously, than the ironical and detached] ob- 
servers who hovered carefully upon the fringe. 

Nevertheless, the eccentricities which flowered quite suddenly i in 
the most unexpected places were very strange and often discrėdit- 
able by any standards, Russian or English. There was X, for 
instance, the licensed oddity, deliberately uncleanly, inefficient, con- 
scientiously gross (belching immensely from his dirty face). | An 
Oxford graduate, he rose at six for two hours’ Greek before break‘ 
fast, read Livy in the turmoil of the common-room and compiled 
endless catalogues of Russian vocabulary. He made great ado with 
an affectation of going native, and I thought this was limited to 
his grossness and his pedantry about the language until one evening 
I ‘came upon him in the arms of a Russian woman. And she was 
what at home would be called a decent woman, tool Somewhere 
behind his hectoring responses to the jibes of the mess (he gave as 
good as he got) lay a particularly arid Christianity, and a theory of 





| 


in these mysteries was Y, with whom, on long evenings, he read. | 
Murmurs of Armageddon and the lost tribes drifted from Y's bed, | 
where Y, his face clenched, listened unhappily. Y was a different 





played any sport with a neat and furious competence. Otherwi ise, , 
he never stirred abroad, except to go on watch, and as the moia 






were discussed. Very young, he had joined the Navy-from his public 
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ith the malignant pictures of his. companion. Bui he grasped 
everishly at’ whatever seemed tinily familar. in this whirl of what 
as strange, and his home-sickness was both painful and secret. - The 
train which told on him emerged sickeningly one evening when the 
urface of his good-breeding broke for good and’ all, and he raged 
mazingly round the room, against all things Russian. The super- 
cial occasion of that outburst was the presentation of a bouquet 
y the captain of a Soviet football team, to his British opponent. 
The oddity of it in connection with sport,—offending something in 

im which had hitherto been inviolably private,—was more than Y 
could bear. Yet the Peres: was not in the least comical, but 
frightening. . 

Then there was Z, rotten with drink, adaig ftom his bed in 
the corner a real and inviolable dignity. An older man; but who, 
seeing that purple face and sagging figure, would care to say how 
old he was? Z was really cultured, spoke ' Russian extremely well, 
ad spent time there ‘before the War. He was a free-lance journalist 
in civil life, and there was some question, since it was said he had 
been asked to leave the country when a Moscow correspondent in 
peace-time, whether he should have been with us at all. And there 
was the story of his escape from internment in Spanish‘ Morocco in 
the early years of the war. Nothing moved Z, except now and again 
the theories and ‘the uncleanliness of X. Sober, he sat in the shadow, 
propped upon his bed, reading, sipping a glass of tea, fascinating 
„my surreptitious glances by the voluptuous care with which a. 

“cigarette was rolled round in his lips before being lit. Drunk, he 
. moved with unhurrying dignity through all'the stages of his in- 
credible thirst. Three stages on the road to stupor were celebrated 
‘by the Marseillaise, by Cheésterton’s Lepanto, and by the Arab call 

to prayer (I think, in that order, but am not sure; certainly the 
muezzin carne last), and the effect was always prodigious when that 

Olympian and avuncular smiling calm was shattered by one of these 

enormous blasts of noise. Z threw all the weight of his prestige, 
which was considerable, against the spokesmen of detachment, of the 
level head. His chosen associates were the roughest diamonds of us 
all, to whom he was a sort of pandar by conviction. At least once, he 
, performed a tenderer office, standing as godfather to the bastard of 
a departed “skate” by a Finnish girl. In all of this, there may’ have 
been a sentimental sort of earthiness. Yet Lepanto or not, Z was 
. ‘more than a Chestertonian hearty, a blackleg of the intelligentsia. 
‘Travelling home with me, he endured with unruffled composure a 
x ghastly passage round Christmas '43, though very little, it seemed, 
awaited him. Returning off leave I was sorry to find ne trace in 
Chatham of his bulky figure, a majestic ruin in ‘matelot’s rig. 
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Shall I go on?—to M, melancholy, dyspeptic, stooping, connois- 
seur of promiscuity, ineffectually penitent about his ageing wife? to 
B, living over for the mess in disgusting detail his sexual adven- 
tures?—to R, desperately hen- -pecked by his chaste and unattractive 
girl-friend, scanning his NAAFI ration—Where’s the Oxo cube?” 
I could run through the alphabet and still find oddities worth 
remembering. Meanwhile, we ran across the road before breakfast 
to bathe in the Dvina, ducking between the logs, and all our hours 
off watch until the evening we lay upon the sands. The Russians 
bathed with or without costumes in a beautiful shamelessnegs, the 
bulky women with pick and shovel laboured to repair the road, the 
merchant-ships still lay in the river; and in the Wireless room the 
long hours ticked by uneventfully. Now, of course, those hours seem: 
sealed in amber, changeless, peaceful, a dream of suns which never 
set. Yet'really they were taut and distracted, with questionings, 
with self-pity, with revulsions, with disgust. “Unofficial ambassa- 
dors” —and what sort of a showing did we make? Who were our 
educated men?—one crank, one prig, and one drunk. Where was 
our culture?—the tasteless bawdry that we shouted at our parties, 
the maunderings of X about the. apocalypse. And yet again, some- 
where in the centre, burned a delight, an appetite fdr the abundance 
of exotic and improbable experience that clamoured to be known. 
Now I think: How could we be expected to come to terms with - 
unfamiliar conditions, to meet the challenge of a strange conception ` 
of life around us? What did we take with us to equip us for such 
an emergency? A faith? Compulsory church-parades and the head--’ 
master’s speech on pfize-day. A patriotism? The vulgarity of the: 
illustrated magazines. ‘A culture? The smell of the library and the 
classroom. A democratic way of life? The habits of suburbia. We 
were there to learn, and if those things such as patriotism were ever 
to have meaning for us, they could only do so after our experierice 
of Russia and in view of that experience. In the case of a few, some- 
thing like that education took place. In the case of most, it did not. 
And meanwhile, some Russians saw us, quite rightly, as hooligans 
or cranks, hypocrites and decadents. Nothing could have happened 
otherwise than as it did. 

However, I have every reason to believe that most Russians 
affixed none of those labels, simply because they did not use that ` 
- sort of moral yard-stick. Natasha, Shura and the rest, who mothered 
us, made no sort of exception of the rakes and the skates. They 
resented, of course, any coarsely insulting behaviour to themselves. — 
But they reserved their contempt for those they called “nyetkul- 
turni”, the exhibitionists, the braggarts, the “flannelebo’suns”. One 
evening in November, Anya and I, Pola and Anatoli, went to the 
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films together. Pola and her boy-friend went home by a way more 
direct than Anya and myself, and they began to drink wine. Just 
as we reached the porch of the long house, out rushed Anatoli into 
the snow, mumbling distractedly, and scrambled across in his 
stockinged feet, falling down and flinging his arms about. When I 
went after and caught him, he made only a token resistance, writhing 
and crawling on, crying that he would leave her, were it on his 
hands and feet. Later, sobbing, he was ready to commune with me 
on the perfidy of the other sex. I could tell, from the scorn in 
Anya’s eyes and the shame in Pola’s, that it was this sort of pos- 
turing, of emotional dishonesty, which was most contemptibly 
“nyetkulturni” in their eyes. 


PROPHESYING WAR 
Donard A. Davie 


“Your name?” 

The interrogation 

Is conducted in a bare room 

Across a white-scrubbed trestle-table, 
By a soldier or a governor of provinces. 


Do you think this is God? He is 

A man of stone, not steel, more 

Dead than steel, more 

Blessedly inert. 

There is no air about him, nothing 
e Oiled or apparent, nothing 

Of the machine. 


The interview goes well. The questions 

Are the right questions, and my answers 

Are the right answers; 

Curt and respectful. What an understanding 
We have struck up, old pebble-eyed, 

Old ironside! -No tunes strike up, 

No matches scratch, no flare flares up 

Behind those eyes. They sized me up, 

What I was fit for. When he says, . ong 
“We can use you”, now, then, no frown! 
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No smile, no “We against the world... ,’ 
No gleam, no could-be, would-be tender . . 


But stone! 


The wrinkled cliff that stares upon the sunset, 
Over the climber, and his bout of screaming, 
And his small, slow curve, outward, outward, 
Falling to the lake. 


“My name is . 


When shall I reach that mountain? 
And stand before that table? 

And bless those pebble-eyes? 
Father, marshal, gloved stone hand, 
When will you use me? 


Master . 
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Compiler of The Pauline Muses, Enward Pine served in the R.A.F. during , 
1941-45- i 
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UNDER THE NEWS a 


Unber the news, the truth. 
Under the wars, the vested interest. 
Death has come aboard the ship of state. 





Under prosperity, the slums. 
Under the organized revolt, the wizened misery. 
The helm is in the governance of hate. 


- Under the skin, the skull, s 
Under the argument, the fear. er 
Guns have become commanders of our fate. 
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FAREWELL IN STORM 
(A. H. ALLEN, KILLED IN ACTION, 1940) 


Pass then to darkness: while the branching storms 
Brandish their thunders on the tree of night. 
The white gulls of the lightning twine swift forms, 
Spearing the cloudy leafage in their flight, 
And leave me nothing: taking light from light. 


AFTER SHELLING 


Now the old poor with pitiful bundles-salvaged 

Stumble from ruined streets 

Into the glare of day like a winding sheet 

White as their faces. , 

Empty and white and meaningless the poor ones grope; 
Faces devoid of meaning where no end is. 

Here ‘In my end is my beginning’ has now no meaning. 
There are no poets here. No one protests here. 

No hand against the lightning. All is stunned and silent. 
Only the long procession winds its way. 

Pacing a road that has no meaning—a junction of two ways meeting 
Where none goes homeward. There are no homes now. 
Nothing to lock and shutter. No protection. 

‘Only an empty void; no entrances, no exits. 

Here there is no decision, no direction. None assumes now 
The fond responsibility to guide. Who could presume 
‘To guide where even youth consents 

In acquiescence? Only a quiet mind 
| Knowing a future could presume to tell 
These living where the way liés home. None knows. 
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Herren awoke and walked upon the decks, 

+ Looking toward the slaughtered city. Troy, 
Tortured with long drawn cruelty, lay dead. 
No ruin smouldered. Hecuba was dead, 
More to be wept than Niobe. All dead, 
Even her Paris. Hope had died with him. 





' Hand touched her arm. Beside her, in the night, 
Widowed Andromache. 





|. Twelve Years With Roosevelt 
= Vice-Admiral R, T. McIntire, U.S.N. | 


` Large Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net! 


The author was not only the late President’s physician during his! 
whole term of office, he was also his friend and confidant, seeing | 
him morning and evening, afd attending the great Allied con-! 
` ferences. ; i ' y 


The Attic Pretenders ` | 

i Ernst Kreuder 
` TRANSLATED BY ROBERT KEE 
` Large Crown 8vo. ` Bs. 6d. net! 
A post-war German novel of social as well as literary interest.. 
Gaiety is the watchword of six young men who try to escape! 


at 
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from reality. f | 
Maidens’ Trip l 
Emma Smith - | 


Large Crown 8vo. _ 8s. 6d. net’, . 


t 
A novel of canal life by an author of 24 who won an Atlantic! 
Award in 1948. i oo 
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THE NATURE BOOKS OF ` pi 


Henry Williamson 
. ILLUSTRATED BY’ C. F. TUNNICLIFFE: 
Crown 8vo. `` , Uniform Edition ` each 8s. 6d.*net: 


We are pleased to. announce that new impressions of Tarka | 
the Otter, The Old Stag, The Peregrine’s Saga and The Lone} 
Swallows are now in the bookshops. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF SCHWEITZER 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY. (Jason Press, 6s.) 
Reviewed by EDWARD PINE 


HIS ‘hard-wrought essay’, as Mr. Murry calls it, has been 
drawn out of him by the seeming contradiction between the 
life and the philosphical writing of Albert Schweitzer. As 
Mr. Murry repeatedly says that he feels bound to wrestle with 
Schweitzer, because he so admires his life, it is perhaps not out of 
place to recall some facts of that life, particularly as Mr. Murry gives 
his reader little guide. If, as he seems to intend, this book is to help 
poor Western man groping against annihilation to survive at all and 
to protect him against the attack of the eschatalogical concept of 
Jesus as revealed by Schweitzer, then we must have more idea who 


, this Schweitzer is. 


He is a Doctor of Medicine, a Doctor of Music, a Doctor of Theo- 
logy. His superlative work on J. S. Bach needs no introduction to 
performers or musicologists. He is now a medical missionary in 
equatorial Africa. He has the reputation of.a saint. Such a man 
merits further investigation. 

He was born in Upper Alsace on 14th January, 1875, and studied 
the Organ in Strasbourg and Paris. In the autumn of 1893, writes 
Widor, a young Alsatian presented himself and asked if he could 
play something on the organ for him. ‘Play what?’ I asked. ‘Bach, 
of course,’ was his reply. Widor tells how Schweitzer opened out to 
him a meaning of Bach’s music in an astonishing way, and con- 
tinues: ‘Schweitzer is a philosopher through and through, as is 
shewn by his work on Kant; at the same time he is a theologian with 
a profound historical faculty as may be seen from his well-known 
and «omprehensive studies in the life of Jesus and in the literature 
of the subject; moreover he is an exceptionally good organist—one 
of the most skilful and experienced players that any conductor could 
desire to have at the organ during the performance of a Bach cantata 
or Passion.’ 

One phrase is particularly interesting in relation to this book, as 
Mr. Murty specifically attacks Schweitzer for his denial that there is 
any meaning in history, and that it is a ‘lutte à l’outrance.’ 

Schweitzer, although he had ‘a specially happy childhood’, says 
of himself, ‘As far back as I can remember, I was saddened by the 


` amount of misgry I saw in the world around me’.. Accordingly at 


the age of 21 he determined to become a medical missionary by the 


2 


i This notable book of over 600 pages 
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time he was 30. Principal of a Theological College, he gave up hi s 
post and entered it as a'student, taking a medical degree. He spent 
some time on tropical medicine, and in 1913 collected funds for his 
small hospital at Lambaréné. There he worked until interrupted by 
the 1914-1918 war. He re-operied the mission in 1924, and has been 
there ever since. In 1922 he toured Europe and gave many organ 
recitals, including one in Westminster Abbey, and lectured on the 
philosophy of life. All proceeds he used to equip his hospital, and 
he has since made several similar visits to Europe to collect funds. 

His Bach was published in Paris in 190% (Leipzig 1908; English 


_ version by Ernest Newman). Anyone who encounters Schweitzer for 


the first time in this book should if possible turn to his ‘Bach’, and 
to his ‘Aus mein Leben und Denken, Leipzig 1931 (My Life and 
.Thought, 1933), where in the opinion of at least one reviewer he 
reveals a remarkable singleness of purpose, a spirituality which 
comes from a synthesis of his active and intellectual life. 

One turns from all this to Mr. Murry’s book, eager, earnest, 
modestly declaring at the end that he wishes, ‘the known and per- 
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sonal Jesus shone as manifest in my works as the unknowable and 
impersonal Jesus shines in his.’ 

Schweitzer claims, Mr. Murry says, ‘without a new ethical creed, 
the final downfall of civilization is at hand. No ethic can be univer- 
sal unless founded in thought. The only ethic that can be founded 
in thought is Schweitzer’s.’ But is Mr. Murry right in this last 
statement? Is the darkness in which Schweitzer sees Jesus only his 
own shadow? 

Schweitzer was early confronted with the problem of pain, of a 
world created by God the Father where ‘with the most diverse social 
and political arrangements, the various civilized nations have all 
sunk to the level of barbarism. What we have experienced and are 
experiencing must surely convince us that the spirit is everything 


and that institutions count for very little... We... can no ` 


longer work in this way simultaneously at the reform of institutions 
and the revival of the spiritual element.’ 

How the mind is attracted to Schweitzer when he tells in what 
manner he operates for hernia, a great scourge of the African native. 
“This does not mean merely that I can save his life. We must all 
die. But I can save him from days of torture, that is what I feel‘as 
my great and ever-new privilege. Pain is a more terrible lord of 
mankind than even death himself.’ After the operation, ‘His hand 
feels for mine and will not let it go. . . . The African sun is shining 
through the coffee bushes řnto the dark shed, but we, black and 
white, sit side by side and feel that we know by experience the 
meaning of the words, ‘And all ye are brethren.’ Would that my 
generous friends in Europe could come out here and live through 
one such hour.’ Would that our less generous friends in Siberia and 
Auschwitz could live through such an hour in such company! 

So, to quote Mr.. Murry, ‘In the last resort, it may be, every man 
has to construct Christ. In My Life and Thought, Schweitzer writes 
of Jesus, ‘It is necessary . . . to comprehend His resolution and 
actions not by means of considerations derived from ordinary human 
psychology, but solely by motives derived from His eschatological 
expectations.’ 

Mr. Murry sees Schweitzer confronted, as were the disciples of the 
doctrine of Catharsis, by the problem of the eternal war between 
good and evil in a universe in which Good and Evil seem equally 
powerful. But unlike many of the Albigenses and their fellow 
thinkers down the ages, Schweitzer was driven not to suicide but to 

' the alleviation of even the smallest amount of pain, to a ‘reverence 
' for all life.’ Ang it is a measure of the man that he has prefoundly 
shaken complacent thought. 
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It would need a much longer 
review to deal fairly with this 
sincere and provocative book of 
Mr. Murry’s, in which he con- 
tends by inference what Francis 
Thompson said of Shelley, “Thus 
beset, the child fled into the 
tower of his own soul, and raised 

. the drawbridge.’ 
It is a little regrettable that 
the Challenge of Albert Schweit- 
zer is not met in simplér words. 
While reading, one has a mental 
picture of Mr. Murry in a high 
tower scrutinizing, like the Tus- 
can artist, Albert Schweitzer in 
another high tower and using 
terms which are rather unin- 
telligible at that great height. 
There was once a philosopher 
who built a tower of his own 
thought, shut himself in and 
continued to push it upwards. 
After a long period he suddenly 
found the secret of life and 
rushed anxiously to tell his fel- 
low men. But he had used up 
all the bricks of his staircase in 
his upbuilding. He shouted over 
the walls, but he was so far away 
_ that his words were distorted at 

ground level. He became angry 
and called men idiots. Then, 
growing calmer, he began to dis- 
mantle his tower. 
fell, so he told men to go away 
to a safe distance. This they had 
already done in all directions. 

Unfortunately he died before 
he reached the bottom. 


" ğ 


Some bricks , 
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WORDS ON 
THE WEST WIND mi eee 


OST of my time nowadays is spent within a small but built 
- years ago of oak, straw, plaster, and elmwood at the south- 
western corner of a two-acre field on a Devon hilltop, near 
the Atlantic coast. My nearest neighbours, of any sort of 
permanence, are a pair of carrion crows which own and live in a 
beech spinney across the lane at the top of the field. They nest 
every year in the top of one of the beeches. The female has a voice 
of high pitch, almost treble. . She calls her mate and young in a 
throbbing caw which is uttered quicker than the deeper and slower 
caws of the old cockbird. I have heard that neighbourly voice during 
the past three years. The birds roost in the wind-writhen beeches, 
and awake cawing when the first light comes from beyond the blue 
hill-line of Exmoor lying under the eastern sky. 
Four lanes meet at the lower point of the beech spinney. In old 
deeds the 'g-acre field is called Down Close. Another name is Ox’s 
Cross, corrupted to the modern Oxford Cross. The signpost outside 
the western gate, once of wood and now of cast-iron, bears along its 
vertical length a chipped iron lettering of the longer name, now 
covered by white paint. The letters OXFORD CROSS were knocked 
off by a cold chisel in 1940, when also the arms of the post, pointing 
to Ilfracombe, Braunton, and Georgeham, were removed. It was 
done during that (to most) fearful summer, when throughout Britain 
names of villages, towns, and telephone exchanges were being 
:. removed from lorries, shops, and factories, while place-names upon 
` memorials to the- dead of previous wars were obliterated. 
|: . Owls come to the beech plantation at night, calling to others in 
‘the valleys below. Sometimes buzzards perch among the lichened 
and wind-swept upper branches, uneasily swaying in the wind, while 
the yellow-ringed eyes in the small heads glance about. Rabbits 
nowadays are not numerous as in days before the war, and the great 
dusky-winged hawks are fewer, too, in this country of the sea-winds. 
In the old days as many as a dozen were to be seen at once, wheeling 
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in spiralling tiers above the hills, in the warm airs ascending; some- 
times plunging down the blue halls of the wind, crying their plain- 
tive cries, and on uptilted wings sweeping up again, or, falling away 
to the,east, to the pine and oak woods of the valley where they nest, 
` growing smaller and smaller until but a tawny speck showed at the 
turn, from the dun undersides of ‘out-stretched wings. 

During the months of winter, on opening the door of the hut, the 
constellation of the Plough lies above the eastern end of the beech 
spinney, pointing to Polaris, the constant star of the north. In frosty 
weather, at the turn of the year, owls often hoot with a throbbing 
softness; they seem to be playing in the trees, their cries are soft with 
pleasure. I have.called them to the lesser trees about the hut; and 
once, during a-late September night, felt mean at my action in 
deceiving what appeared to be a young bird, seeking a mate after its 
first moult, when its plumage assumed hues of bark, tinder, brown 
leaf, and yellow sedge. 

Three of us, two small boys and myself, were dining in the hut 
by candlelight, the door being open to the quiet evening, and the 
gentle airs of the early autumn sky. When I say dining, we wére ' 
eating kippers grilled on the embers of the oak fire in the open brick 
_ hearth. The boys with their elder sister and brother had been camp- 
ing in the field for the summer holiday; but the older children had 
.departed, and I, as father, was clinging to the little ones for as long ‘ 
as I could. So wet was it, day after day of rain, that we gave up 
wearing shoes and stockings, and went through the clumps of cock’s 
foot grass and down the muddy paths bare-footed. And the only 
food was kippers, with bread and butter and marmalade, an occa- 
sional apple, with soup of potatoes and ‘cabbages boiled in the cast- 
iron crock hanging from the bar across the chimney. 

We were sitting in the yellow haze of candlelight when an owl 
called almost with flute-like quality of note in the spinney, a hun- 
dred yards away up the field. It was the bubbling, quavering cgll,.a 
little uncertain, of a young bird. We answered with a short, clear 
note. After awhile the quaver-cry came again; and upon being called 
once more, the bird flew nearer. The conditions. for mimicry,’ or 
art, were perfect: the upright, solitary candle-flame: the immobility - 
of the boys, their alert faces: the windless night, with sounds travel- “ 
ling far—we heard an owl crying in the Spreacombe valley, a mile 
away, distinctly. The corn harvest was nearly gathered in; there had” 
been no rain for three days, the stubbles were dry, gossamers strewed 
the fields, mushrooms were appearing on the sheep pastures. 

The voice of the owl seemed to become more tender, as it cried’ 
through the warm darkness. I played on the feelings of the boys, ` 
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who were used to father’s ways. “She has almost forgotten the owl 
in the valley. She has heard the perfect hoot; she dreams of wonder- 
ful eyes, of the tenderest beak preening her new feathers”. The 
‘kippers on the plates remained unpicked (we were sick of kippers, 
anyhow). There was now complete silence within the hut, the door 
open wide to the night. We dared hardly to breathe: for with a 
stir of leaves in the birch immediately outside, we knew that the owl . 
had flown there. After a few moments, the mellow quavering’came 
again, startlingly near. A soft answer came from the hut. Far away 
in the valley, the other owl was calling. 

We were by this time overcome by our own sentiment. We dared 
not move our eyes, as we held our glances to the plates before us, 
with their creosote-flavoured wreckage of bony fish. Then the owl 
hooted again; hopefully, thrillingly, trustingly. Was she awaiting 
her bird of paradise? 

The candle flame began to quiver. Richard, ten years old and’ 
Celtic, was silently a-giggle. Whereupon Robert, thirteen, blue-eyed 
and Germanic, assumed his clown-face, and stared at his brother, 
his face owl-like. Hush, I breathed, don’t disillusion the bird. What 
can we do? How can we get out of it? Oo-o0-woo0-loo-woo, came the 
soft throbbing just outside the. door, as the egg-shaped swelling in 
the bird’s throat subsided. The owl down in the valley had, ceased 
to call. We shook with silent laughter. 

Then Robert gave a perfect imitation of a cuckoo. After awhile 
came a reply from the owl in the silver birch tree: but a note of 
doubt was in its foreshortened hooting. Guck-oo cried Robert again. 

The next cry came from the spinney. There seemed a half-sad; 

_ melancholy, half-hopeful note in the bird’s voice now. Robert re- 
plied with a dunghill cock’s crowing. Our laughter broke. After 
awhile, we heard two owls bubbling and wauling and baying among 
the trees. 

Well, it was fun, and no harm done; and perhaps the pair that 
nested the following spring at the base of a beech tree had come 
togethér that mellow September night. l 

One day, as I sat at my door, aa a willow basket, the be- 
haviour of crows over the hedge, and the constant cawing, with black 

„ragged shapes flapping up and dropping again, made me hasten 
. across the field, to the eastern gate. They're mobbing a stoat, I 

~ thought, and opening the palisade gate quietly, slipped through, and 
crept beside the bank, to my neighbour's gate. Glancing between 
hanging post gnd bank, I saw that four birds were flying about 
something in the hedge. Devon hedges, as you may know, are raised 


_ The horse pulls strongly, snatching at the growing oats at the end - 
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banks of earth and stone, topped with beech, or thorn, ash, and 
bramble. Rabbits tunnel into them. Sometimes a smallholder from 
the village below set traps in the banks of his five acres, to save his 
corn and roots. He isa good farmer, in that his land is always irn- 
proving; he keeps sheep, as well as bullocks. Opening the gate, I 
saw a lean crow hanging by its foot head-downwards. It flapped 
about, held in a gin. It was a thin, scared-looking bird, with comic 
eyes; and the other crows were its nestling brethren, who still flew 
about with their parents. It looked pathetic, and was too frightened 
to peck me as I took it out of the gin-trap. I stroked its poll, then 
let it fly away, which it did with a gawping cry, while its brothers 


and sisters circled in the air above me, cawing. It flew down to the 


valley, where later the other birds followed, together with the 


parents, who had been flying high in the sky above their troubled. 


young. And that evening, I heard the treble throbbing-caw of the 
old hen with her brood in the treetops. Telling the smallholder of 
the incident later on, he said, “They bliddy craws, they’m all famin? 
thieves, my gor, wan last year found a yaw (ewe) of mine on hèr 
back, and before you could say knife, her guts was pulled out yards 
and yards. Bliddy craws, they’m worse than thievin’ bliddy rats or 
magpies”’. i. 

It is one thing to have your eggs and poults taken by flamin’ 
bliddy craws; another to watch them benevolently. 

The smallholder is a weather-tautened man of sixty years or 
seasons, who has had a hard struggle since leaving the Royal Navy 


, about thirty years ago. We have known each other since 1921. The 


second “Global War”, with fixed prices for mutton, corn, and pota- 
toes, has made him feel more or less secure. He likes things to be 
proper, and is the opposite’ of what in Norfolk they call a slobberer. 
His voice is to be heard over many fields while he is working with 
his fat and energetic horse, either harrowing with the deep-téaned 
cultivating harrows, or scuffling cabbages or roots between the rows. 


of the row; then I hear the hoarse cries of the smallholder, hanging 
to the stilts of the wheeled-hoe behind. “You booger, you! You 
flamin’ bliddy rogue, I'll trim ’ee, grr-rr-t you, come up, aaa-aaa-ah!” 
But there is no call for an R.S.P.C.A. inspector, for he is all bark, 
and no bite. He is a kind man; the bitter years are past; and one 
sees him on Saturday nights, dancing in the Village Hall, in his 
broad-striped. brown suit, a happy grin on his face as he bobs and 
prances, the ruts and wrinkles gone from his face, while his skull 


_ seems to be a different shape—the hair no longer wild and brambly, 
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but smoothed close to the flat pate with oil. That is what the war 
has done for him as for othérs—opened up the social instinct of the 
village, opened up the home market for the farmer. 

Contrast him with the man I call, with superficial lack of. sym- 
pathy, the Human Hedgehog—that small man with. the sunken, 
uneasy eyes under ferny eyebrows, the near-tortured face, the dys- 
pepsia, the market-gardener who rents odd splatts or parcels of land 
and grows, ih rotation, year after year, without muck from bullock, 


sheep,,or pig, potatoes, potatoes, potatoes, potatoes—his idea of the - 


four-course shift. There was an ‘acre or two of virgin land in the 
valley of which the humus was two feet deep. Therein he grew 
potatoes season after season for over 20 years, using ofily chemical 
manure, until a panned soil suddenly gave.up blossoming. Even 

| thistles would not grow out of the sour, gritty, iron-stone subsoil, 
whose fertility had become meanwhile a row of black figures in a 
bank ledger. 

Chicago Wheatpit, or the little man’s account with the National , 
Urban and Speculation Bank Ltd., it is the same thing—a state of, 
mind. The U.S.A. dustbowl—the “cranks’” favourite verbal play- ` 
ground of a year or two back—once fertilé prairie, now literally 
covered with sand and grit, blown by winds, nearly three thousand 
farms a Year blowing and washing away, 8,000 acres a day. In 

‘but 25 years thousands of millions of tons of humus have been 
washed as sewage into the rivers of Britain; in the U.S.A. seventy- 
five billion tons of topsoil, after ravagement by the almighty dollar, 
have either roared away in floods, or been blown as deserts; while 
since the time of the wheat-ships of the New World beginning to 
cross the ocean—since the boyhood of Richard Jefferies—over a 
thousand million acres have been lost as fgod-growing, areas. How 
many connect that fact, and what it arises from,-as one of the chief 
causes of the recent “Global War”? If Hitler had never been born, 
or Churchill, the war for raw materials, for food or living space, 
between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have nots’; between the productive 
power of the people and the international gold that enslaved them, 
would have come just the same. How many, living to-day, connect 
the looming shadow upon the living of Eastern and Western worlds 
with the fact that the Yellow River washes 2,500,000,000 tons of soil 


away every year; that in Australia the sheep farms are taking to the’. 


air as clouds of dust; that the Roman Empire fell when its wheat- 
. fields in Northern Africa ‘became deserts, and spivs and sub-types 
flourished automatically in the decay of natural truth and virility 
inherent.in.a sexy little pavement civilisation based on the freedom 
of gold? . Why. does the smallholder, lean and sinewy from half a 


» 
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century of Fatal labour, with no pot-belly o or ‘middle-aged spread’ 
never tell, or want to hear, smutty jokes? “Only connect . . .” 


. s oe. . . 


Dear Friend, 

Thank you for your news, it’s nice to~get in touch with the old country 
again, and The Adelphi is something to look forward to with genuine 
pleasure. . . . I built a cabin here in New Zealand in an isolated valley a Dit 
back for an Englishman, a well-educated man—you've heard perhaps of 
H. G. Wells’ boak Sanderson of Oundle—well, he had his school days there 
—one of these queer fellows you are liable to meet here and in Australia, 
embittered by four years’ concentration camp as an alleged fifth-columnist in 

_ the last war. His particular line is redeeming what he terms poisoned or 
ruined soil, and he certainly gets great resulis. His humus heaps with their 
leavening of seaweed and sharks are most potent, and some of his carrots 
would almost do for gate-posts. 

This is an orange and citrus growing country—also sheep, the lambs ave 
skipping round in hundreds happily unaware that before long they will be 
en route, cold and stiff, to help feed Britain: That is if our tired wharfies can 
muster up strength to load them. We have had ‘some extraordinary strikes 
here, but I think Australia can claim the queerest. The miners there at one 
mine ‘walked out’ in a body because they said that a pit pony had ‘halitosis’. 

How is London now? Is it true that during the war a nightingale sang in 
Barkly Square? I was down in Auckland last month and a Cockney stoker off 
one of the Home ‘boats assured me that was correct, and furthermore, that 
when one night a passing doodle-bug stripped it of every feather it still sang 
gamely on. I suppose an extraordinary fowl like that will become legendary, 
in the ‘‘Mons Angels’’ way. Well, thanks again for a link with home, and I 
look forward to The Adelphi keenly. 


Well, thank you, dear Friend, for your kind remarks. Another. 
letter, beginning ‘Dear Friend’, was not quite so friendly: for it 
‘informed’ me that it would no longer take copies of The Adelphi 
for its pacific bookshop, since, apparently, this disreputable person- 
ality had become its editor. (And The Adelphi needs all the Sales 
it can get, if it is to continue; at present Tarka, Salar, etc., are 
keeping it going. The more 10s. subscriptions we receive, the nearer 
we will be to illustrations, photographs, and a merrier format: even 
as we want to see a Merrier England.) But to natural history: —Is it 
true about the nightingale in that London Square? Personally, I 
doubt it, as I doubt many other ‘facts’ about the recent war. I can 
tell’ you ‘one fact, however: the idea was seriously considered . 
Washington, after Pearl Harbour, of fixing small incendiary palet 
to bats, and loosing thousands of the little winged insectivores 

` (whose hony framework so closely resembles that of the human 
species) over Tokio:which, being built mainly of wood, would burn 
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up, together with the human beings inside the houses, and presum- 
ably the bats. O brave new auric world. . 

Before my fire, as the sea-wind roared in the trees outside, I have 
been reading David Smith’s The Same Sky Over All (Dent, 128. 6d.). 
I remember his first book, No Rain in Those Clouds, which came 
out five years ago, when I reviewed it in a Norfolk newspaper, The 
Eastern Daily Press, wherein I wrote a weekly column. It was an 
excellent farming book, by a man who carried on the Essex tradition 
of farming from many ancestors. Mr. Smith wrote of that interest- 
ing man, Father, with truth and affection. In the new book, Father 
has left the place where the Smiths had farmed for over a hundred 
years, and begun again near Chelmsford. Good photographs illus- 
trate the story, which deals with all aspects of the farmer’s life, 
including a chapter on old-fashioned implements, with sketches. It 
is the book of a bodily active man, no sedentary ball-up of intel- 
lectualism or theory-splitting in his writing. 

Likewise Mr. R. M. Lockley, in his new book, The Golden Year 
(Witherby, 10s. 6d.), aptly titled. Mr. Lockley is a working farmer 
(proudly he calls himself peasant), well known for his Skokholm 
island adyentures, and later for his pioneering on the mainland. 
Like most™men, he has had his troubles, and come through them. 
The Golden Year is the best of his farming books, in my quiet 
opinion. The experimental community has got rid of itself, the 
slackers and suckers and escapists have gone (Mr. Lockley does not 
say this; but how else could he have had so lovely a year?), a hard 
harmonious core of genuine co-operating workers remain. Mr. 
Lockley has found love; it shows itself on every page, from the 
beginning where, in the terrible winter of 1946-47, he stands and 
watches his entire ewe flock swept away over the Welsh cliffs by an 
avalanche of snow, dog and all, into the sea, to the end of the year, 
when a bumper harvest is carried. In between, he works and fishes, 
has time—the mental-freedom which is an aspect of time—to relax 
and watch clouds, lie on the headland with his companion-wife, seek 
flowers for his herbarium, and to write books. The lyric has come 
shiningly into his life: his prose reveals it. And in the harmonious 
rhythm of his time he has written, also, a charming story of six 
pairs of canaries, of differing colours and hues, turned free on 
Skokholm, and making their nests in the stone walls and wind-swept 
trees he planted years ago. This second book has the striking title 
of The Cinnamon Bird (Staples Press, 8s. 6d.), and famous artist 
C. F. Tunnicliffe has beautifully, that is truly, illustrated it with 
pages in colur. The names of the birds immediately attract— 
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Green Brother, Clear-white, Gold Cock, Bully (blue), Sea-blue, etc. 
It is a true story; the birds came to the island lying off the Welsh 
coast from a London sewer, where canaries are kept to detect (by 
their quick dying) deadly gases, for the protection of sewermen. 
Hawks came to the island, following migrations of wild finches, 
buntings, and other small passerines; a wild goldfinch was courted 
by Kitty, a pleading lone hen-canary, who wanted to nest. He 
yielded, but flew away, on migration. Only one of the hen’s four 
eggs hatched; the other three were infertile. The chick was “a 
typical canary-goldfinch mule—of a warm, almost a rosy, buff colour 
. . . the beautiful hybrid grew rapidly”. In the end, Mule, as he 
was called; chased a sparrowhawk pursuing his mother. Mule was 
a courageous and loyal bird; he followed and vainly struck the hawk 
in the back. Alas, Kitty died: one of many little tragedies on the 
island. 

Skokholm proved too bleak and bushless a place for wild canaries. 
And one day “a.mine drifted against the island cliffs. A terrible 
explosion shook the house. Pieces of red rock and metal were flung 

-into the sky and spattered the sea and land”. Mule went with other 
birds to the mainland for Skokholm was required for defence pur- 
poses. The Cinnamon Bird is a lovely little book: copies of which 
shall go as New Year presents to several of my children-f¥iends. 

One book which I shall certainly keep for myself is Robert 
Gibbings’ Over the Reefs. His series of travel-adventure books, illus- 
trated by his own wood-cuts, are well known; after years of harc. 
work, he is a best-seller in the U.S.A. He reminds me.of one of 
my favourite movie-actors, Monty Woolley, being likewise bluff, 
bearded, and immeasurably genial. I have recently read his Lovely 
is the Lee, which has made me plan to go to the West of Ireland for 
a spell. I would like to go farther, to the country of his new book; 
but being a home-bird, will content myself by reading about it. 
Over the Reefs (Dent, 158.) is about the isles of Polynesia, from 
Tonga to Tahiti. It is the best kind of travel book, wherein the 
author wanders free and easy, but seldom rough, though he could 
do what most men do in that way, without feeling any change. 
There’s plenty of vitality in our part of the Western world yet, with. 
which to replace what had had its day, if these clear and forthright 
books are any indication. 


$ y + 


We must train these masses of men who have a heart of gold, who feel for the 
country, who want to be taught and Jed. But a few intelligent, sincere workers 
are needed, and the whole nation can be bs woe to act intelligently, and 
democracy can be evolved out of mobocracy.—Ganpni. © 
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Haro Hopson, son of a Cotswold rector, at 25 has been gardener, film-cartoonist, 
farm-labourer, schoolmaster, soldier, official war-artist, and Oxford undergra- 
duate (Wadham). He has illustrated C. J. Pennethorne-Hughes’ “While Shep- 
heards Watched’, which Longmans, Green & Go. are bringing out this January. 


FIVE POEMS ` 
HARO HODSON 


CARYL WILLS 
(Killed in North Africa) 


THALA shall keep his dust 
Unstirred. The winds shall thrust 
In vain upon him. 

Stars shall diminish and 

Long centuries of sand 

Shall rain upon him. 


Though suns unnumbered slur 
Over the high hill where 

His breath forsook him, 

The waves shall memorise 
The azure of his eyes 

As Death awoke him. 


Written for a friend blinded in one eye 


SLUMBER an hour. Be held 
Unfearful. Let the eye 

° Sleep on beneath the shield 
Of dark tranquillity- 


To this night shall belong 
Bodies resembling 
Exultant marble, long 
After their trembling. 


Murmur, as morning dims 
The stars, no orison. 
Language is vain when limbs 
Have sung in unison. 
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POEMS 


In childhood’s vision one small field 
Stretched limitless and held the world 
Securely in its square. 


And from the garden’s well-kept bed ` 
Rose sturdy phlox which hourly spread 
Puré comfort on the air. 


Unending summer hung above 
The meadow where no blade would move 
As far as eye could see. 


* * * 


No winter’s prisonment can curb 
The constant pattern, nor disturb 
This world contained in me. 


FAREWELL 


FAREWELL. I cut thee from my heart 

Which love in silent hope had held for thee. 

In dream the seven crystal years depart 
Treading the patient measure of dead constancy. 


Farewell. Come not again to touch 

The healing wound with fingering caress. 
Nor hate nor passion stays for thee but such 
A sentiment as stones for stones possess. 


UnpeR an ill star were we born. 
While others rose and stepped 
Into a sure unquestioned dawn 
On us the heavens wept. 


Hl starred? An answer in the sands 
Of shrinking time shows plain: 

We are the children, ours the hands 
Through which the light must rain, 
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“I have 36,000 acres of precious, beautiful land to defend against erosion, and 
10,000 Africans to feed. Things are marching far too swiftly and the beauty 
which Livingstone revelled in will all be laid waste unless one is quick’, writes 
ROLF GARDNER. “‘Bui I hate leaving Wessex and my lovely farms and woods, 
now showing the results of nearly 20 years’ effort to repair and sustain their 
fertility. PH be back in January, 1949.” 

Together with Lord Portsmouth, Sir John Boyd Orr, H. J. Massingham and 
other pioneers, Rolf Gardiner between the frairicidal European wars worked 
practically for the redemption and preservation of the soil, generally exploited 
and often ruined by the accepted ways of thinking and living under the inter- 
national money-power. Less than two decades ago, such men were deemed 
eccentric; in truth, they were and are concentric, a central core of sanity in the 
foreseen whirlwind we are now beginning to reap. ` 

Africa contains potentially all the raw materials which industrialised Europe 
needs to sustain and to surpass ils civilisation. But not under the old System, 
which twice in a generation went to war to preserve itself, and which is now go- 
ing down under Communism. In Africa, regarded as the estate of the European, - 
under a new and vital Union Movement, transcending the old ideas and conflict 
of class, of political parties, of nationalism, lies the only hope of Western resur- 
gence, the only alternative (o Asiatic Marxism. But time is short in which to 
build Union, in which to mobilise and to act, together with the European peoples 
of the U.S.A.; and so to avoid an annihilating Third World War. 


REPORT ON AFRICA 


ROLF GARDINER 


NIGHT FLIGHT 


Like Prince Lucifer in Meredith’s sonnet, when 
“his huge bulk o’er Afric’s sands careen'd"’ 


‘the Skymaster passes over the coast of Tripoli. Below us the sea had 


been covered with flocculent pale blue clouds in whose interstices 
the sea itself showed blue. Before us and to the horizon,.the African 
sunset had inflamed the world and shrunk incarnadined upon the 
world’s rim. In twilight deepening to darkness the aircraft passed 
over Benghazi, and entered night, to hang thunderously under the 
unseen stars. 

Towards midnight the lights inside the ship were put out and the 
Skymaster roared down the runway at Khartoum. Of a sudden the 
potent mystery of Africa enveloped consciousness: the warm dry 
slightly pungent air, the desert sand, and high above, the magnifi- 
cent constellations of a clear night. The dark fecund gravity of 


. power, which lingers on from ancient Egypt, seeméd to cast a spell 


on the mind, creating a sense of immense possibilities and the vast- 
ness of time, å sense of Cosmic intention overruling man’s petty 
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feuds and fears. Turbaned Soudanese led the travellers to a waiting 
van which trundled through the tree-lined avenues and trim, ad- 
ministrative orderliness of the sleeping town. j 
A half-past one the flight is resumed through the darkness. Wak- 
. ing from time to time, the traveller dimly perceives the character of 
the earth below: an endless tract of brown churned mud, country i 
seemingly as barren and empty as the moon. As the darkness 
weakens the brown waste becomes dotted with what appears to be 
saltmarsh scrub. Peering down, one sees that a featureless landscape 
is crossed by the dry beds of streams. At.one point there is a demar- 
cation which looks more like a pipe laid on the ground’s surface 
than a road. There are no signs of human habitation; but at wide 
distances flares or signal beacons make lurid intervals in the wilder- 
ness. 
. And now to port the dawn deciphers far-away mountain ranges; 
and slowly the heavy, lowering skies disperse, revealing an occasional 
habitation or a rare road. The brown and green colouring of the 
savannah becomes yellower or redder, and there are signs of cultiva- 
tion, oblong patches; and little objects on the earth’s crust like the 
shells of limpets on the walls of a rock pool. 

In a sudden solar flash almost the whole landscape brightens up, 
disclosing intensive human occupation. Basalt or igneous crags rear 
up in a sharply featured country. The limpets reveal themselves as 
clusters of circular native huts thatched with grass. Each cluster 
becomes a compound stockaded with a dark green euphorbia hedge. 
A species of tall tree grows nearby. There are tufts of smoke, and 
tethered animals. The whole effect is lively and engaging. Here is | 
the brilliant landscape of the Equator itself, alive and sparkling `| 
with energy. 

And abruptly an arm of the vast Lake Victoria-Nyanza appears 
and the intruding aircraft drops lower over dazzling green and réd 
fields to the Kavirondo Gulf. The humid heat hits us with stantling 
power, as the Skymaster humbles herself on the green runway of 
Kisumu. In 24 hours she has conquered 5,000 miles. 


THE GREAT RIFT 

From Kisumu a smaller aircraft bears one to Nairobi. It leaves 
the densely populated Kavirondo region, with its fertile and swampy 
soils and handsome Nilotic tribesmen, and climbing into the hills, 
wings. its way over the immense, largely uncharted elephant forest 
of Mau. This virgin forest, with about 2,000 species of tree, is full of. 
wild game and forms a great reservoir of water, with excellent trout 
streams chasing down its shaded ravines. 
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On the eastern side the forest thins out and there are signs of a 
much drier soil, with frequent fire damage. Here begins the escarp-. 
ment of the Great Rift and the territory of the cattle-worshipping 
Masai, those warriors whose staple diet is blood and milk and whose 
manhood test is to slay a Hon. Their kraals and rectangular huts 
are seen on the slopes and on the floor of the gigantic valley which. 
now opens up. 

The Great Rift is the wonder of East Africa. It is said to be a 
continuation of the same series of depressions which begins with the 
Dead and Red Seas and ends with Lake Nyasa. Its scale is well 
apprehended from the cockpit of an aircraft: the mighty width of 
the valley floor, the satin-surfaced lakes, the monumental extinct 
volcanoes. On a clear March day this journey surveys in a glance 
the country of Kenya and its resources, its green pasturelands and. 
forests, yellow silt-delivering rivers, eroded dry uplands and red 
earth, distant blue mountains and high cloud convoys. 

Nairobi is a capital unworthy of this magnificence, a huddle ‘of 
habitations, shops and garden-suburbs. Its site was purely fortiti- 
tous: the first sheds went up there at the head of the railway. `.. 
But a few miles outside, on a wide thornbush veld, the traveller can 
see giraffes and wildebeests, gazelles and zebras, and, if he is lucky 
and patient, a pride of lions lolling in the grasses above a ravine, 
with the mountain-range of Rider Haggard’s She in the background. 

A modern road leads out of Nairobi to the north-east through a 
maze of cultivated crops and plantations of wattle and eucalyptus. 
The soil is the colour of Devonian sandstone but is of volcanic 
derivation. Presently the road leads down the eastern escarpment 
of the Rift valley. From here the shelf of Mau rises 35 miles away 
across the dry, empty plain. The eye embraces a view between two 
immense volcanoes, Longenot in the north, Suswa in the south. The 
crater walls of Longenot are coloured a strange bistre and grey, while 
darle blue shadows float upon it. Beyond it lies Lake Naivasha. The 
great plain is dotted with thorn bushes and a, bright yellow-limbed 
thorn tree, with a species of cactus-shaped euphorbia and the pretty 
flowering Cape chestnut. 

Leaving the Rift a track climbs 2,000 feet to a flat-topped plateau 
9,000 feet above sea level. It is turfed with the close-matting Kikuyu 
grass ahd in aspect is like English downland. Canaries flit over this 
turf, and buzzards sail high aloft. By the roadside are little flowers 
of an anchusa variety and clumps of wild rudbeckias. Where the 
watershed falls towards Nairobi in the S.E. an extensive bamboo 
forest covers the soil. Here the forestry department is planting pines 
and macrocarpa. The bamboo thickets are burnt down and in their 
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ashes the natives grow crops of potatoes and cabbages, continuing 

_ this until the lined-out forest plants cast too heavy a shade. But the 
trees grow fast. A three years’ old macrocarpa may be 15 feet high, 
and an eighteen years’ old forest attains the dimensions of one of 
forty years in Europe. 

South of Nairobi the Great Rift is prolongada in even wider eN 
‘deur. The Masai pasturage on the floor of the valley is suffering 
from ugly erosion through persistent over-grazing. Volcanic out- 
crops and craggy ridges make a dramatic scenery. Between them lie 
great creamy -watered lakes holding the blue and salmon coloured 
reflections of sky and earth. Pink flamingoes stream over the south- 
western fringes of Lake Natron, while the shadow of the aircraft 
moves past them and oyer a green prairie, sometimes of pure grass 
_and then with patches of thorn bush. This verdant grassland is the 
~Serengetti Plain: here is the pasturage of thousands of wild animals 
‘not only gazelles of different kinds, but clattering herds of black 
and white striped zebras wheel away, a wild natural cavalry. Ard 
then come herds of clownish wildebéests: with their odd-shaped 
bodies and long tails they are reminiscent of a host of frightened 
tadpoles wriggling away in a pond. All these wild animals from 
time to time change their grazing ground: then for miles on end a 

colossal array of dust-raising hooves may be seen on the move. 

Much of this Tanganyika territory is monotonous thorn bush in 
a featureless country. The aircraft breaks its southward journey at 
Tabora (called Unyanyembe in Livingstone’s day) which lies in a 
fertile plain much lower than Nairobi. A grove of mango trees _ 
shelters the airport. An English girl serving tea in the waiting room 
has an odd shy look. Presently a pet mongoose peeps out of the 
neck. of her blouse! 


A TORRENT FROM MLANJE 

The mighty Mlanje massif is not a mountain; it is a gigantio pier 
or table of solid syenite rock upon whose top a system of alpine 
ranges, containing remote valleys, and culminating in many crests, 
spreads ‘and ascends into the clouds. In close proximity the sheer- 
ness of its green walls presents an aspect of formidable resistance to 
man’s intrusions, tinged with terror. The whole vast block seems to 
be dripping with wetness: as if the Gods were douching it from the 
heights. White chutes of water cascade at intervals down the preci- 
pices, while torrents roar out of the groined interior of this congerie 
of mountains. 

The Isujeri tea estates lie at the ingress of a. cep alley ‘which , 
thrusts a way far into the folds of the mountain. A slowly ascending 
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road winds humbly among the terraced tea-gardens with their 
widely-ranked guardians of silky oaks (grevillia robusta). The bed 
of this valley is the course of a powerful torrent. Only.slowly does 
the valley narrow to a gorge, where the roar of the river, charging 
among its rocks, drowns all other sound, and the air is perpetually 
rinsed with fine spray. 

Ever more sheer the mountain fastness towers, as if unassailable, 
hiding its remote bauxite magnetic treasure. Maybe the great moun- 
tains of the Himalayas and Tibet preserve this same character of 
sovereign inaccessibility and sublime detachment. ‘The colossal 
weight of the mountain seenis to crush the puny worshipper at its 
feet. i . 

At the end of the road, among tall dripping trees, there is a power 
station converting. the wild rage of the mountain water into service- 
able current. But the aspect of these humming turbines and dy- 
namos in the scrupulously swept and oiled engine house is somehow 
diabolical; the cold calculated harnessing of such elemental force 
seems to freeze the soul. It is better to pick a way over the boulders 
and approach the torrent itself where it thunders, swirls and hisses 
through the rocks. The riverside is clothed with rainforest ever- 
greens, among which are some of the finest timber trees of Nyasa- 
land, the African mahogany (Khaya nyasica), locally called mbawa 
and in form like a giant sycamore, and the mkweranyant (Piptadenia 
buchananii). The boles of these stately trees soar beside the thun- 
derous stream, presiding with imperious immobility over the white 
.commotion. Many of the trees are draped with pendulous growths 
of the ficus type. At their mossy roots grow wild white begonias and 
other flowers. And all the while Mlanje discharges the largesse of 
the clouds in a perpetual, cannonade of sound, and an awe-inspiring 
down-surge of liquid power. 


THE CONFINES OF THE CHOLO HIGHLANDS . 

It is strange, after burrowing in the dense detail of a tract of 
country, to stand upon a height and suddenly to comprehend it as 
a whole in its relation to other geographical areas. This eagle’s-eye 
view of the Cholo district may be had from a ridgeway which forms 
the watershed between the great Shiré river, running southward 
through the cotton-growing plain, and the lesser Nswazi which 
tumbles parallel with it at a much higher elevation among the high- 
lands of Cholo. 

Our district lies to the south of Cholo Mountain at an elevation 
of about 3,500 feet. It was formerly dense rain forest, spargely popu- 
lated and full Sf game, Nchima, the centre of the estate; means the 
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black monkey of the rain forest. But this denizen has disappeared, 
with the evergreens now only lingering along the banks of rivers and 
streams. The uncultivated areas are covered with semi-open wood- 
land of species classified as brachystegia and Uapaca. These trees 
are of many varieties, some with foliage like that of walnut or ash, 
others with leaves the shape of a magnolia’s. Their rather twisted 
forms grow out of a surface drift of quartz, or on the red soils which, 
when cleared and bunded, make the best tea-gardens and tung 
plantations. During the dry season grass fires sweep through the 
woodland scorching and charring the bark of these trees; but the 
“bark is singularly heat-resistant and the tree usually recovers. This 
type of forest is deciduous but never quite leafless, the young foliage 
sprouting as the old drops. 

From Cholo Mountain in the N.W. the land falls to the east. And 
dominating the view is the great massif of Mlanje 40 miles away in 
the E.N.E. This sublime landscape deity rides above the clouds, 
or is set in the dazzling pathway of the northward-climbing sun. 
Perhaps it is this dominating presence which prevents the Cholo 
inhabitant from realising the confines of his own region. For every- 
thing seems to bask in this throne room of Mlanje. - 

But let us follow a road, an earthern track it is, which swings 
around the base of Mount Cholo through a number of tidily laid- 
out tea estates. The tea bushes of brilliant green cover the terraced 
contours, the eye delighting in their orderly cultivation and soil 
protection. The handsome silky oaks stride across the gardens at 
equi-distant intervals, giving shade and decorative guardianship. 
Where the tea ceases the earth looks untidy. Maybe there .are 
higgledy-piggledy native holdings, or ragged bush on land once used 
and exhausted by tobacco growers. The track here looks very much 
like a Devonshire lane, falling between high banks of red or yellow 
shale, covered with the equivalents of harts’ tongue ferns. It dips 
down to an unworthy bridge over the Upper Nswazi. But stanginz 
sentinel by it, isa superb mbawa, the African mahogany, a glorious 
tree with the carriage and crown of a plane, the bole containing’ 
perhaps 250 cubic feet of timber. 

Beyond the bridge with its tricky approaches the road swings to- 
wards Mount Cholo through further tea-gardens. The mountain 
itself is timber-covered, but native cultivations are eating into the 
forest cover and slowly devastating the soil . . . suddenly there is a 
wooded valley falling away in a ravine to the south-west. At first it 
has a coombe-like aspect. And peering further one perceives that it 
falls even more sheerly, and that far, far below to the west is the 
level floor of an extensive plain, upon which lies the gleaming Shiré 
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River. It is a momentous and unexpected sight, revealing to the 
beholder the altitude of the Cholo country: and there is the plain 
so far away and below fading into a distance dim with mountain 
ranges where moves the great Zambesi. 

It is time to move onwards. ‘The road enters further forest regions 
until it rises clear upon an open ridgeway, so reaching the water- 
shed where the rivers are born. Westwards the lands falls precipi- 
tously to the Shiré plain; eastwards lie the rivelled valleys and 
eminences of the Cholo Highlands. It is from here that one apprises 
the extent of the Cholo region suspended between the ridgeway and 
the distant view of Mlanje. How valuable, and how vulnerable, 
alas, it appears! For here at its frontier the erosive soil is being 
leached away among the native ‘mealies’ where the population con- 
gregates on open Crown Land. 

In the middle distance across the Nswazi the forest of Nchima, 
and the bluegums which mark the planting hand of European man, 
still protect the precious earth. Here beauty and nourishment, hus- 


` bandry and population, are held in precarious balance. Already the 


population is too dense, too near a level of hunger; and without the 
protective discipline of European management it will swiftly suffer 
famine. For native heedlessness is still incorrigible. 

Upon the ridgeway road leading to Chiromo. there is a hamlet 
where some Indian has been digging foundations for a store. Two 
young women come along the road, laughing with unusual gaiety 
(the African girls hereabouts are generally mouselike and shy). One 
of them is a regular belle with light brown skin and excellent 
features and figure. On her cheeks and temples are the ornamental 
incisions customary among tribes of Ngoni and Anguru. The two 
lassies and a middle-aged grandmother engage in hilarious conver- 
sations with the strangers. 

But on the whole the people are not well-favoured in these parts. 
Theetribal strains are mixed, the nutrition badly balanced. There 
are exceptions. Outside a store at Limbe, the other week, a group 
of labourers and their wives were waiting to be picked up by a truck. 
Among them, squatting on the grass, was a tall lean-figured youngish 
mother. She seemed to be kneeling upright, with her child’s legs 
tucked around her waist from behind and resting on her forearms. 
She was dressed in a frock of washed-out blue material and wore a 
cap to match. Her features were remarkably handsome, the head 
long and bony, mahogany in colour, with high cheekbonés and fine 
brows; perhaps an Arab strain flowed in her blood. Her whole 


. carriage and mien were poised in dignified, slightly melancholy 


patience. There was in her attitude a power of endurance poignant 


za 
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to behold. Somehow her picture remains in the mind as a symbol 


of Africa: an African madonna stately and refined in a wholly un- 


conscious dignity. 


CROSSING THE SHIRE - 


` The ‘Great North Road’ is a sandy track which thrusis a way 


around the massif of Zomba Mountain and then descends to a lower 
altitude in the direction of Lake Nyasa. Tall elephant grass makes 
a monotonous avenue of endless expectancy along which the. loping 
African carriers, with long bales of fish or merchandise on their 
_ heads, follow the track barefoot. Along the route is an occasional 
market where :pawpaws and kassava may be bought, and a few 
Indian tailoring shops or ‘Mandala’ (the chain stores of Central 
Africa) stand. After these, the scenery resumes its changelessness; 
_the elephant grass rustles in waves of hot dry air; the moutains draw 
near or recede. 

At last one comes to a well laid-out medical station, and after the 
station, to the Shiré River. Before one is the ferry. The Govern- 
ment pays for it, there is no toll. The river at this point is rather 
less than the width of the Thames at Westminster: but it moves 
with a faster current. And here is Africa at its best in the gay morn- 
ing sunshine. A crowd of natives wait on the bank, while the ferry- 
boat moves across the current amid the gusto of blithe hullooings 
and merry chatter. 

Everybody scrambles aboard and squats on the boards, the women 
with their loads or babies, with kerchiefed heads and, nowadays, 
shabby dresspieces. They have little tinny, cheeping voices, they are 
usually shy and modest, and sometimes a woman is pretty. The men 
are often full of gruff or lackadaisical laughter: the peculiar loose 
and relaxed laughter of African male voices is a sound unknown in 
civilised Europe! The ferry-boat i is poled out into the current, while 
the passengers bask in the breeze upon the river and relax. Only the 
three ferrymen make a to-do. They battle among the waters with a 
chattering exuberance, as if they were doing it in excitement for the 
first time. As the long bamboo poles are thrust into the mud the 
ferrymen sing Out a song, running down the scale: ‘Hele, hele, hele, 


hele, hele!’ (deep breath). And, as the pole rides up out of the mud, . 


dripping water over the half-stripped punter, the man. splutters and 
puffs like a hippopotamus, his white teeth gleefully bared, his shoul- 
ders glistening with wetness. The whole performance seems to give 
him boundless pleasure and satisfaction. Down he pushes the pole 
again: Hele, hele, hele, hele, hele’ (deep breath)g and then his 
-mates, sometimes in suite, sometimes in canon, And up comes the 
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| puffing, spluttering head and glistening shoulders beside the glitter- 





ing pole. And so da capo. The three men yoick their craft athwart 


_the river with all their noise, while the passengers converse in 


marked disregard of their ministrations. 
A Government Orderly picks his way across the recumbent crowd, 


` swiftly vaccinating arms or legs. There is a European car aboard, 


and a bicycle or two. One of them, with salmon pink tyres of 
the latest sports model, is held by a young African. This youth is 
dressed in striped white trousers, meticulously creased, yellow shoes, 
a Florida beach jacket, topped by a loud checked cap; his eyes are 
goggled, of course, with smoke-dark sun-glasses, and he wears a ten- 
guinea wrist-watch. His presence among the homely, tatterdamalion 
Africans arouses no interest. He does not speak to them. Perhaps 
his name is ‘Mr. Johnson’! 

Beyond the Shiré the vegetation changes. The open woodland of 
charred msuku, tsamba and mombo, gives way to yellow-limbed 
thorns, elephantine Baobabs, palms and sausage trees (Kigelia ethio- 
pica). These latter are fantastic enough, pendulous with their out- 
size ‘liver sausage’ fruits which when dried and perforated become 
loofahs. Monkeys scamper away in their branches, and on the dusty 
road the toucans play. The villages multiply, and the villagers, 
adequately fed with protein-rich lake-fish, have a physique more 
markedly strong than their fellow citizens of the uplands. 


LAKE NYASA 

After the journey, rest. One awakens in a round native hut on 
the southern end of Nyasa’s shore, into a morning exquisitely fresh 
and calm. The water is gently lapping the sand, and the heavy 
sweet scent of the flowering oleanders, which are almost immersed 
in the waves, seems to press upon one. From the height of the tall 


_ baobab tree behind the huts a pair of ospreys—fish-eagles—pierce 


the gir with their cries, so plaintive and, yet so soft. There they 
perch atop the tree, most lovely tall and white-fronted birds. Palms 
wave over the sedge, and shrikes run delicately along the smooth 
sand. From an overhanging bough pied kingfishers fly out, hover 


, flutteringly, and plop into the surface of the lake. As one wades 


into the warm and glittering water innumerable tiny fish tickle one’s 
shins. The water buoys the body sensuously, the surface reflects the 
broken images of distant mountain peaks dppmg over the earth’s 
rim to the far north. 

The ospreys soar and plunge, the kingfishers dash brightly, the 
oleanders are in Hower—this is halcyon Africa, the Africa that 
Livingstone foulhd when he passed round this end of the lake eighty 
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years before. Halcyon, yes—but crocodiles still infest the waters; 

over two hundred have already been killed on this very shore this 

` season. Hippopotomi and ‘an occasional rhinoceros come here. 
Leopards and lions prowl through the bush. Every sort of bird-— 
heron, fish-eagle, cormorant, egr et—frequents the shore of the lake. 
And the beauty of sky and earth and water is unsullied. 

Of the lake fishing, now an industry, five Greek brothers possess 
a virtual monopoly with their small fleet of vessels and equipment. . 
Further along the shore are the landing-grounds and packing sheds. . 
Thousands of opened fish lie- broiling, laid out on a slatted surface 
as they dry in the sun. African boys are busy with the nets or 
sweeping up after a dispatch. Two of the fat, grizzled Greeks sit 
on their green and white painted ‘khonde’. Upon enquiry about the 
possibilities of a fish-manure industry, one Greek replies that there 
is no phosphorous in the lake, while the other says there is. Anyway 
the Government would have to help, the two declared. Ail through 
the war they have sold fish at ad. per lb.; now they have put it up 
to 4d. and there is an outcry. Were the fish plentiful, was the lake 
being over-fished? Perhaps it was, said one Greek; maybe it wasn’t, 
said the other. Anyway, it was very long and very deep, they both 
agreed. 

Where did those nets come from? From Musselburgh in Scotland, 
said one. And some from Bridport, replied the other. Ah yes, if 
Messrs. Gundry would send them more! They needed more nets 
and better hempen ropes to use here, and also to send to their 
fellow-countrymen in Greece. 

But were there no fibre plants to be had in Nyasaland? A sleepy 
old, sandy-haired Celt sitting alongside, blinking in the sun, said 
that of course there were. He’recounted how, in his early days, the: 
natives had taken the twigs of a shrub growing on the mountain- 
side, mbwasi, they called it, mbwasi. “And do you know”, he said, 
“the fish-runners used to,chew it as they loped along the huydred 
odd miles to Blantyre. And by the time they got to Zomba, d’you 
know, it was retted in their mouths. And there was twine ready for 
them to use in retying their bales! In the old days, that was.” 

Through the hot afternoon the chugging of a boat crossing the 
lake to enter the ‘mouth of the Shiré came distinctly. Crocodiles 
were sunning themselves on the banks beside the reeds. Natives in” 
narrow dugouts were sliding quietly past the high ledges of the 

. shores, women washing themselves and their clothes and pots on the | 
verge of a village settlement. And everywhere birds were skimming 
the waters. It was all wondrously radiant and alive, with the moun- 
tains piling up in the haze beyond. Africa! i 
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And there came the wondrous period at sundown. The toucans 
were dusting themselves in the road, the gleaming woods were full 
of evening bird-song. Monkeys scampered among the sausage trees - 
and acacias. And turning down a side-lane one came, under monu- 
‘. mental bush-crowned golden and rufus crags, to another part of the 
shore. Here palms grew out of the water where the lake had risen. 
Far ahead the distant mountains glowed in the evening light, under 
roseate clouds massed in the north-west. What colours! of cobalt 
mysteries in the south-east, the whole landscape transfigured with 
evanescent delights. Such tranquillity and splendour! 

And with startling suddenness the Afric night descended, and the 
great stars of heaven blazed their running fires upon the earth, 
whereon the cannas and the oleandets were glowing, while gnats 
raced in shrill swarm around the lamps, and the wavelets broke 
glimmering and sussurant upon the shore. 

‘And there was old Cormack, the tipsy sandy-haired old boy in his 
‘taxi’ (as he called his boat) arriving for a drink at the bar, and 
recounting laboriously to a lady how crocodiles can be taken for 
shoe-leather. “You see, if you want to catch a croc, you've got to 
snare him. That’s the entire problem. Catch him in his habitat.” 


[To BE CONCLUDED] 
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Tue French have many worries, but the great moral issues are not among them. 
Not for them is the question “Should we act now?’’ Let more powerful nations 
answer it. The Americans may say to themselves: “If we have this trial of 
strength now, our land will be sparcd the devastation which must ensue if we 
have it later’. The French do not say it, for, whenever it happens, the trial 
spells disaster for my country. Others may have an interest in facing the ordeal 
soon; the interest of the French is in living a little longer, which means postpone- 
ment. The wishes and hopes of France are with the West, but, however advis- 
able a strong policy may be, she cannot but be chary of backing it. For no 
-guarantee has been given her—probably none can be—that the forces of the 
. West in combination will hold a solid defensive line on her eastern frontter—or 
beyond that frontier, on the Rhine and Elbe. The reverse is now the case: 
there are, as the French can see, only minute American forces in Germany. The 
' English tell them that this time an expeditionary force will not venture on the 
Continent. Paris hears discussion of a line of defence on the Pyrenees—and the 
French must needs conclude that for them as a member of the Western alliance, 
war means abandonment to Russian occupation. Thinking thus, many can now 
see what folly it was to destroy Germany and how necessary is her reconstruction. 
~~BERTRAND DE JOUVENAL in Human Events. 
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Ruta Tomatin is Kilkenny-born, and having worked on the land, she writes 
from a true base: no pavement between the poet and the earth's reality. 


THREE LYRICS 


RUTH TOMALIN 
X DEER’S CRY . 


Wu» air flow over me: 
loud wind, flying tree, 
free cloud follow me. 


Keen star favour me: 
proud fire hover, be 
lamp to my litany. 


Mild rain fall on me: 

still water, deep rill 

run through iny sleep, until 
green earth cover me. 


THE DEER IMPRISONED 


Tue very ground is alien. Here is stone. 

Stone gates hold fast the earth and seedling trees: 
the statue’s stone-cold eye that nothing sees 

is set in every socket.. I have known 

the sun and all the seasons. Here is stone. 


Now from my woods the hyacinth has flown; 

thorn blossom and the wild rose of the quince 
‘wing down through crescent tendrils. ‘There, long since, 

in twilight winds the willow leaves were blown 

to warm and chequered silver: here is stone. 


Despair upon the desert’ sense enthrones 

all the embroidered flowers of summer’s pride. 

The stones should tell their names and when they died. 
Gyeen earth is dead and buried, and the stones 

ring mocking at my steps above her bones. ° 
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A FIRE OF BIRCHWOOD 


THE tenuous tree 
with its fine triple skin- 

` enamelled all within— | 
silver on green on sorrel— 
stirred agile as a squirrel, ~ 
“fragile as white anemone 
beside the shadowed laurel. 


A triple element 
that sears the heart with thirst 
devised the birch tree: nursed 
by earth, with catkin-wind 
for minnow-grain, the wand 

` of-rain this stripling sent 
up- springing, lily: skinned, 


One flower of flame / 
the shining beauty burns; 

one element returns— 

this Sirius of desire: ` 

earth, water and wide air 

is each a dream, a name: 

their birch tree dies to bear 

the wild sweet spirit, fire. 


IN THE WOODS 
: RUTH TOMALIN 


LAYING truant are you?” said Jakes Hussy. ““Fhat’s bad.” 

Jakes was making a fan peach tree on his orchard wall. Four 
years ago the childten had seen him plant the wild plum stock, 
between his moss rose and his Morello cherry. Three summers 
before, they had watched him choose a bud from a twig of the old 
Noblesse tree, trim down the stock to six inches, cut a T-shaped niche 
in it, fit in the bud—a minute speck-of green on its sheath of wood— 
bind it with raffia and daub it with pitch. In April they had seen the ` 
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peach bud sprout from the raffia like a golden-green butterfly, grow- 
ing into a slim ‘maiden’ that shrank at two years old into a stubby 
fan, with four spokes, under the pruning knife. It flourished, and 
> now Jakes was pruning out the weaker-shoots and tying the finest. 
Ten shoots were rayed fan-wise across the wall ready for their first 
` flowering, and Jakes Worked at them deftly, with pride. He did not 
care to be watched. ` 
“Playing truant,” he said severely. “Never learn nothing. Why, 
what did you learn yesterday?” 
“We did French,” Anne said. “You come from France, don’t 
. you?” 
i Jakes wheedled a long shoot to a wire and tied it with his double 
knife-hand’s knot. The country people said that he had fled roman- 
tically from Brittany after stabbing a man through the heart. For 
, forty years he had worked as a knife-hand in fruit tree nurseries and 
‘ orchards, budding and ‘grafting, pruning trees, training them as 
_espaliers, pyramids, fans, cordons, standards. He spoke the village 
idiom, shared a cottage with another solitary (who described himself 
firmly as “an ’edger, a bachelor and a ditcher’’), tended his own trees 
at odd moments between seasons, and refused to speak of the past. 

Anne went on, probing gently, ‘““Mamselle told me Huissier is a 
name you sometimes find. It is like Hussy, isn’t it?” 

The former Jacques Huissier untied the shoot and tried it at an 
acuter angle where he fancied it would do better. The sap would 
flow more freely upward than outward. 

' “Yes?” he said. “Sometimes you find a little hussy, too. Playing 
truant!” 


It was a day of flashing sunlight and wind, a day like early spring. 
Spiders’ webs glittered in the yellow bracken, and the new winter 
wheat was brilliant green. Horse chestnuts fell and burst from their 
shucks, polished like the curried flanks of a carthorse, and slashed 
with snow white. Mushrooms had sprung through the turf of*the 
‘cricket field, unmown for a month, where woodpeckers sat digginz 

for ants. A cloud of Red Admirals rose from a pile of rotting apples 
-in the orchard. As they came near the rabbit warren, Adam saw a 
stoat somersaulting like a buck hare on a March morning. They 
were squeezing through the hedge when Arine came face to face with , 
another stoat: both were startled, and the stoat was furious. His 
eyes snapped, bright ice-blue in the sharp blond face reared above a 
kicking rabbit. He dropped the rabbit and bolted. They carried the 
dead rabbit up to a trapper whe was setang snares at the top of.the 
warren, * , e 
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The trapper was polishing his snares with a piece of wash-leather 
so that no nick or kink in the wire should delay its fierce pull. He 
rubbed his hands with earth and set the snares in split sticks along 
runs outside the burrows, where at sunset the rabbits would swarm 
out to feed. He held that snares should be set early, so that any 
human scent would wear off with the dew. Adam asked, “Why do 
you set more than one in the same run? The first one would catch , 
a rabbit, wouldn’t it, and that would frighten the others off the run. 
It seems a waste.” 

The trapper answered slowly, arranging his ideas, “Right. But 
old bunnies are clever. They might come out and jump right over 
the first snare.. Laughing at you, like. Then maybe you'll get ’em 
in the next snare, see. Or I’ve known them eat clean through a wire. 
Same as your bunny might do in his hutch. Then you’ve got another 
chance further down. See.” 

Anne looked away from the wicked winking wires. A field of late. 
potatoes beyond the warren was. still waiting for the spinner, and 
the withering haulms were buried in a vivid mass of charlock, toad- 
flax, poppies, moondaisies and speedwell, flourishing on the potash, 
ammonia and phosphates with which the potatoes were fed. The 
trapper followed her glance and grinned, “A sight, isn’t it?” Anne 
agreed. It was one of the most beautiful sights she had ever seen. 
But he went on surprisingly, “Filthiest field I’ve ever seen. -Din 
ought to be like that.” The children were silent, absorbing this 
point of view. 


They followed a grass path beside the filthy field of gold and 
scarlet. A hare ran down the path towards them and they froze, 
clutching each other. The hare was looking back as she ran, and 
did not see them until she was within three feet of them. She 
checked herself with a small wild shriek, then swerved aside into the 
woods. A gamekeeper in his grey-green coat moved away from a 
grey- "green oak tree. “Missed my hare. Now I'll have to come back 
later.” 

“Try the wheatfield,” Adam suggested. 

“Waste of time. Always sure of a hare in Warren Field. I'll try 
later.” Adam looked at him and said inquisitively, “I know. We 
see one nearly every time we come here. I do wonder why.” 

“I see to that,” said the gamekeeper. “T tell them to come here.” 

They knew this was true. The keeper was one of their oldest 
friends and it seemed there was nothing he could not do. He knew 
where to find foxes, fox-cubs, deer, dormice, hawks, herons and king- 
fishers whenever he pleased. Anne said, “We like hares. We don’t 


j 
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see them in our own paddock. Please could you tell us how to vine 
them come?” . 

He teased them for a while and then told them his secret, as he 
had told them many others. - “Mind, you mustn’t tell anyone else. 
‘Not for twenty years and a day. It’s parsley. Sow it thick all over 
the paddock. They'll come.” He walked away and turned back to 
ask, “Got your dormice yet?” a, 

“Adam’s watching one. They're not asleep yet.” 

“Ah well, they soon will be. Six weeks to winter. They'll be asleep 
then.” i 

The autumn sun was hot beside the sheltered wood, and the oaks 
were still green. It was like a summer morning. “I don’t like 
winter,” Anne said, and the keeper laughed. “No. You like going 
to school with roses one side of the road and’ honeysuckle t'other.” 

They went down to Spindle Mile to look at Adam’s dormouse. A 
forest of spindle trees grew here, heavy with berries, in a woodland 
valley full of brown bracken and drifted leaves. In winter the deer 
sheltered deep in the bracken, clearing the oak woods of their acorns, 
until in December they had uprooted the last sprouting nut from 
under the leaves. The children came to an oak tree under which 
there flowered a clump of mauve saffron crocuses with orange 
stamens. They showed no surprise at this rare find. They knew the 
crocuses were there. They had in fact planted them, together with 
roots of coloured primroses, pansies and cowslips, after reading:.a 
story by Juliana Horatia Ewing. So the Vicar, finding a plant of 
wild saffron crocus in bloom during one of his nature rambles, had 
become extremély excited and, had written at once to Thè Times. 

‘When the letter appeared, the children had heard their parents dis- 
cussing it at breakfast, and they were filled with alarm at what 
they had done. But no one suspected them, and now they were grow- 
ing bold enough to find it funny. Adam remarked in .an off-harid 
tone, “Mr: Cox told a lie in ‘The Times’.” “A white lie,” Anne 
suggested. “A purple lie,” said Adam, looking at the lilac petals 
relaxing in the sunlight. 

Frost had touched the oaks in the valley and they blazed with 
pale colour beside the bronze beeches. Woodpigeons were filling 
their crops with unshelled beechnuts, and, when they flew, their 
wings glowed with a soft French-grey among spindle-berries pink as 
rosebay willow flowers. The woods were full of delicate undertones, 
pink centairy, mauve violets, dusty green lichens, the apricot wings 
of a Comma butterfly, toadstools coloured sulphur, fawn and old 
rose. A silver-grey squirrel gathered the long elegant acorns of'a 


Turkey oak. , This was still red squirrel country, arfd they gazed at ` 
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the stranger with his rippling tail and thick coat tinged with ginger. 

Red squirrels were crashing about the hazels, picking the last nuts 
to bury them under the moss. They were an enchanting breed, not 
dark red but with the colouring of tortoiseshell cats, bright sandy 
tan with white undersides. They picked the nuts in their teeth, and 
the brown floors of the hazel spinney were littered with ‘rejects’— 
not only weevil-ridden shells, but others that looked perfectly sound 
to Anne and Adam. They cracked several, but the squirrels had not 
made a mistake. All were empty. These barren shells were lighter 
than’ the sound ones, and the squirrel could tell the difference as 
soon as he had nipped off the nut. The children stood watching 
one squirrel tear up mouthfuls of turf and carry them to his dray at 
the end of a fir bough; they came to a Californian redwood tree, the 
only one in that part of the forest, and its soft peaky bark had 
already been ripped to ribbons as a lining for the squirrels’ dreys. 
More than once, Anne and Adam had handled a dead squirrel in a 
nest blown from a tree by a winter storm. Alive, for all their graceful 
beauty, they were bold and fearless as stoats. Once the children had 
released one from a trap, where it was caught by the last sinew of a 
crushed paw, and the squirrel scrambled up the nearest tree, bleed-’ 
ing fast, to stop on the first bough and chatter angrily at them. They 
rivalled pigeons, deer, pheasants and rabbits in their hunt for nuts, 
nibbled young trees and thick yellow washleather toadstools and 
horse-mushrooms, and in winter stripped the seeds from fir cones as 
food, strewing empty red sticks like spent rockets about the fir 
groves. 


The dormouse had made his nest of woven grasses at the top of a 
high briar, and they were hoping that he would hibernate here, so 
that the nest might be carried home after his sleep had begun. As 
they poked carefully with a stick, a yellow leaf seemed to fall softly 
from between the parted grasses: a leaf with black eyes and a long 
tail. The dormouse, looking alertly right and left, saw the watchers 
and swung squirrel-like from stem to stem, clasping with minute 
fingers, his buff fur blending with the pale rose leaves. Long after . 
he had disappeared, the children stood staring into the bush, re- 
membering that moment when the' dormouse had been near enough 
to touch, remembering the brilliance of the wide night-hunting eyes 
and the bending of the briars under his daring jumps. Yet they 
knew it was risky to have disturbed him if they wanted him to sleep 
in that nest, and they decided not to come again until the first of 
` December.. Meanwhile they would find a mouse for Anne, combing 
the thick hedge of briars and blackthorns—haunt of grass snakes, 
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. long tailed tits, whitethroats and dormice—bordering the south side 
of the woods. They called this winter amusement the Dormouse 
Club; possession of a sleeping dormouse in his nest was the rule for 
membership. The mice were well guarded, passionately admired, 
and set free in the hedges when they awoke in spring. 


A seven-year-old chestnut plantation was being cut down arid 
woodmen were splitting the saplings to make ‘chestnut fences. Any 
child would have envied them their life in the clearing, their cara- 
van, their snarling saw, their brushwood fires, their piles of sawdust, 
their tarpaulin shelter with its rough bench holding the machine 
that stapled the chestnut spiles into lengths of fencing. It was the 
life that these children would have-chosen, not only for shining 
October noons, but for the mystery of dark forest nights, when the 
pines howled under scudding stormy moons, when vixens sbrieked 
and the darkness beyond the camp fire was alive with rustling foot- 
steps and the glinting eyes of small animals. The oldest woodman 
. stayed in the caravan all the year round guarding the clearing at . 
weekends from machine-minded children or ramblers in search of 
timber: firewood or peasticks they might have, but not his fine 
clean fences. In spring he watched every bird’s nest about his camp, 
from the first twigs to the last fledgeling, and he had once accused 
Anne and Adam of robbing a missel thrush’s nest in a pile of brush- 
wood. He had saved the pile from the bonfire until the thrush 
should have reared her brood in peace, but the eggs had disappeared. 
After finding some sucked missel thrush shells near by, however, he 
believed the children’s denials and showed them ‘his grasshopper 
warbler’s nest. He told them that often on one morning a nest would 
be empty, but the next morning there would be two eggs in it: one 
egg laid-late, the other early in the day. 

The woodmen boiled tea and toasted sausages over their fire, and 
the children ate baked cindery chestnuts and raw blackberriesewith 
- their bread and butter. They played for hours in the uncut chestnut 
ride beyond the clearing, smelling the reek of green fires and peeled 
branches, while they scuffed the striped chestnuts from their husks 
among the dead leaves and ate them until their throats were dry. 
At dusk they rode out of the woods on a loaded cart, the tired clop- 
ping feet of the horses ringing on the road with an echo like trotting 
ponies. In the stable, the children made at once for the harness room 
with its heavy atmosphere of oats, saddle-grease and liniment: the 
boarded walls were hollow and full of mice, and thin tails often 
hung provokingly through the cracks. Once Adam had swung outa , 
mouse by the tail, hoping to tame it, but he was fiercely bitten and 
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had to let it go. Now by the light 0 of the lantern they sidad out > 
three hanging tails; one by one they touched the tips witha finger, f 
and one by one like startled snakes they vanished. ; 


The children’s antes disturbed a bat, and it circled over their 
heads, out of the low door and into the violet twilight. A cat-owl 
mewed in the elms, and the cries of roosting pheasants sounded 
plaintively across the dark forest. The air was sweet and bitter with 
a scent like bruised walnut leaves, mushroom beds and African 
marigolds. 

Jakes Hussey was smoking pitie his ‘aichad wall as they went by. 

“Playing truant!” he said. “What have you learnt to-day?” 

“Haven't. aide anything. We didn’t want to. We've been in the 
woods.” 

“In the woods!” said Jakes, and spat. “You'll never learn nothing. 
there.” But he laughed at his own words, perceiving their truth. 


‘NOCTURNE 


` JOHN NORMANTON 


It. was not a wild time, though wild in a way, when, 

With mind drawn down into the clutch of evening 
. I saw the star in the sky and the star in the water 

And the bat with quick. wings, by the dark bridge. 


But though not a wild time, save in a way, it was, 
. With the sky-star and with the water-star, 

My freak-heart folded in a-curl of love, 

And the shy dove moved over me and around. - 


A time tame but for you, and you, dove, dear! 
-A ‘deep midsummer with hay high in the fields, 
The still star in the sky, and the shaking water,, 
And’ the wayward heart wound in a fold of love.’ 
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Davi Marcus, an Irish barrister, is the editor of “Poetry Ireland” and co-editor 
of “Irish Writing’. He writes with an ususual sense of reality. | 
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DAVID MARCUS : 


EAR ten o'clock the tree-cutters came from the direction 
N of the city and, passing under the arch of the green gate — 





that marked the entrance’ to the Mardyke Walk, stopped 
before the first tree, about seven or eight yards along the 
‘footpath. They were a team of thrée—a foreman and two cutters- 
in the employment'of the Corporation, and they had come to give 
‘the trees their annual trimming. The-foreman and one of the cutters 
-were obviously experienced men, but the other cutter had a nervous- - 
ness about him of being new—new to the district and new to the 
job. ‘He carried his saw in his right hand by the handle and every 
now and again it would scrape along the road and bounce against 
his shin. The other cutter had his saw resting on his left shoulder, 
like a rifle, with the teeth turned away from him. Around his other 
shoulder were coils of strong rope. He was chatting easily to the 
foreman who was dressed as if for.an outing, in a stained navy-blue 
short coat and baggy flannels, but his shirt-collar was spotless. He 
puffed at a heavy pipe that had in the course of years singed the 
lower hairs of his white moustache and left a dark stain under the 
front rim of his dented bowler. 
' The cutter who walked beside-him, gossiping in the thick misty’ 
accents of the West Corkman, was a butty of his; they were always 
` out on the same jobs. But he was older than the foreman—much _ 
older. He walked with a sort of rolling broken gait, putting each 
foot down rather tardily, as if uncertain whether it would hold him. 
The skin on his hands was white, like the skin on his face, and the 
veins writhed along his powerful arms like angry snakes. He, =) 
‘wore dirty baggy flannels, but his khaki-coloured shirt was open a 
the neck and tangled dark hair curled out. His eyes, which. were ver! 
large and staring, gave him a somewhat ghostly appearance. This, 
however, was offset by his hat—a felt one, without any shape, and | 
clamped straight down on his head, nearly touching his thick, bushy | 
eyebrows; the whole effect was almost funny.. His name was Pat, büt 
the foreman always called him Paddy-boy and always put into. the 
name a soft warmth as if he'were speaking to some child. The 
foreman was nearly forty, the cutter fifty-three, yet, even so, it was 
always ‘Paddy-boy’ from foreman to cutter, and because of this, it 
was ‘Boss’ in return. 
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Neither of them knew anything about their companion, the other 
cutter, except for his name and for the fact that he obviously knew 
nothing about tree-cutting. His name, Dominic Byrne, the foreman 
had read when he checked his card. But he had had little to say 
all the way down to the Mardyke Walk. He had agreed that he was 
not from the city and, a minute later, quite as softly and respectfully 
he agreed that he was from the country. Yet he did not say from 
which part of the country, and to the others his accent was un- 
familiar. So they knew only what they saw: a man, or perhaps a 
youth, smooth-skinned, with quick dark eyes, and quietness in his 
face; tall, spare, fitting well in his dungaree outfit and check ‘cap; 
a person uncertain, éven frightened, and shy; a young man who 
looked and moved like a young girl. They wanted to be friendly; 
to put him at ease; to let him know, if only by the merest hint, that 
they were ready to help, and that he need not worry. But some 
tension about him kept them back. They felt_that to give any hint 
that they were aware of his inexperience would shatter the confi- 
dence he was so desperately trying to build up. The foreman, 
watching him out of the corners of his eyes, shook his head slightly 
and thought: he just isn’t the man for the job. 

Most of the early-morning bustle had disappeared by the time the 
cutters arrived and laid their saws and ‘ropes against the wall beside 
the tree. ° The foreman immediately looked all about him, as if 
searching for something. Then he paced into the centre of the 
road-way, deliberately planted his feet apart, and gazed city-wards. 
In this stance he took a huge pull on his pipe, blew out the smoke, 
spat into the stream, and turning, said quietly, as if to himself, 
“Blast them, they haven’t sent thé ladders yet, Paddy-boy.” 

- A few children late for school stopped to wonder at the cutters 
but edged away when the foreman smiled at them. Business-men 
who had lived in the district for years passed by and were acknow- 
ledged with bright salutations. Paddy-boy usually joined in throatily 
but the new man ignored them all, He stood eyeing the tree appre- 
hensively—wondering what exactly wag to be done, and how. He 
saw a common elm, the huge serpentine lines of its bark running up 
to a forest of leaves and branches. The branches were thin though 
long enough to meet those of the tree across the road, but the leaves 
were small and dull. It was too early in the season for them to have 
that bright, alive green of maturity. 

“The day’s half-gone,” said the foreman suddenly, “‘let’s get 
started.” l ; 

Paddy-boy made no move. N 

“Yourself cart get up there,” he continued to the new cutter, “and 
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trim the bottom growth.” The foreman took the stem of the pipe 
away from under his lips and pointed. it at the low wall running 
behind the tree. The cutter climbed awkwardly on to the wall, 
forgetting to take his saw with him. Paddy-boy handed it up with- 
out looking. Gingerly he rested himself. against the iron railings 
and, with quick, nervous actions, commenced to cut and pull at the 
first growth he saw. This was a cluster of young twigs, each no 
thicker than a pencil, almost leaveless. He tried to get right in 
between the tree and the railings so as to hide from the foreman and 
Paddy-boy, but he saw that they had moved off down the road to 
look for the man with the ladders, and seemed to have forgotten him 
completely. 

At last from around the corner appeared a little man pushing a 
cart on which were two extension ladders. As soon as he came near 
enough the foreman halted the cart, doffed his hat with a flourish, 
and said with great accent, “And what, m’lord, delayed m’lord so 
long?” Paddy-boy came up on the other side. “What kept cha, 
Pinky? We've been waiting.” The little man, Pinky, put down the 
- handles of the cart and blinked from the foreman to Paddy-boy. 
He was like a child, chastised. “It’s not so late,” he complained 
bitterly. The foreman drew from some waistcoat pocked a magni- 
ficent shining gold watch, snapped it open and read solemnly “‘Seven- 
teen minutes past ten o'clock.” Pinky grew more perturbed -and 
_ hastened to drag the ladders off the cart. Paddy-boy helped him to 
put them by the side of the footpath. 

“And remember,” admonished the foreman as Pinky began + io 
push the cart away, “don’t be so late coming: back.” “Oh no; sir,” 
said Pinky, saluting earnestly, “six o’clock on the dot.” “Aha, you 
devil,” growled the foreman; “shure we'll be gone then. Five- eo A 
m'lord, five-thirty you'll be here.” 

“Yes, sir; five-thirty,'sir; yes, sir,” and Pinky was off at a trot. 

Paddy-boy already had one of the ladders against the face of the 
tree. Dominic's head peeped out from behind, watching him closely. 
The foreman and Paddy-boy pretended not to notice. “Now,” said 
the foreman as Paddy-boy mounted the ladder, saw’ in hand, “start 
on the lower branches to the left, eh, Paddy-boy.” “Good sought; 
Boss,” came the answer from the top of the ladder. 

Paddy-boy swung a leg over the strongest limb in reach and laid 
the saw across two of the branches. The foreman took a coil of rope, 
ran it a few times around the bole of the tree and threw one end up 
to Paddy-boy. Carefully Paddy- boy passed it over and under the ` 
limb on which he was sitting, let some yards of it slack, tied it once’ 
around His waist, and then knotted the free end on # another thick - 
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branch above him. When-the rope was secure, he took the saw and 
commenced to cut easily at the nearest branch. The foreman rested - 
his back against the ladder and puffed gloriously on his pipe. 

The work progressed. After a while the flagstones about the tree 
were littered with leaves, twigs, small branches, and bits of bark. 
“Some of the leaves had settled, too, in the brim of the foreman’s 
bowler and on his coat. Unconcernedly he still gazed at the sky, his, 
pipe glowing, and his voice throwing itself up to Paddy-boy, lost 
somewhere in the dense growth. And Paddy-boy’s answers, often 
drowned amid the rustling and sawing, fell down through the still 
air.’ Neither of them spoke to Dominic or paid him any attention. 
There seemed to be a tacit agreement between them to leave him 
alone as long as possible so as he could get used to the job and feel 
that they trusted him. He was still searching around the back of 
the tree, trying to find something to keep him busy. 

After a while the noise of the saw ceased and Paddy-boy’s hat and 
half his face emerged from a clump of leaves. He gave a sharp 
whistle. The foreman looked up. Paddy-boy’s face did not move 
but his eyes shifted a little down to the left where the new cutter was 
snipping out of sight. The foreman nodded slightly. “Ay, Paddy- 
boy, may as well, may as well,” he said to himself. Paddy- boy’s hat 
was withdrawn into the foliage. ; 

The foreman bent down, grunting exaggeratedly, picked up the 
second ladder and with great caution laid the top of it against the 
side of the tree. The new cutter stopped work. The foreman 
looked kindly at him and then back at the ladder. “You'll have a 
better sweep if you perch yourself on the top of that,-me lad,” he 
_ said. “But be careful,” he added, moving away. Dominic did not 
reply. He jumped down from the wall, lightly ascended almost to 
the top of the ladder and resumed trimming the bottom of the 
branches. 

By now a little crowd of women and children had gathered around ' 
the tree. The children were ragged urchins from the slumi-district. 
Few of them had'`shoes or stockings, or even any more clothing than 
was just necessary to cover their nakedness. Their hair was wild and 
uncombed, their faces unwashed, their teeth black, crooked and 
broken. They spoke hardly at all, but when they did their voices 
were of a kind; all harsh and strident and monotonous. Every one 
of them had a small wooden cart or box-car whose wheels screeched 
savagely. As soon as a car was filled with twigs and branches, it 
would be trundled away, its noise splitting the air. The women 
were the children’s mothers or relatives or neighbours. hey were 
dressed withowt-exception in the voluminous black shawl of the 
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Irish countryside. It Ponp enveloped their bodies to the knees 

_and was pulled well over their heads like a cowl. The faces of the 
women, even those of the younger ones, were lined and wrinkled bur, 
nevertheless, expressionless. A battered and scratched old peram- 
bulator, with rusty wheels, stood beside or behind practically each 
woman as she gathered the branches from the pavement. The few 
who had no mechanical means of carriage hugged as great a bundle 
as possible to their bosoms and marched away. . 

To all this the foreman remained impervious. Nobody spoke vo 
him or looked at him. ` Paddy-boy had stopped talking, for he was 
cutting grimly through a big, thick branch almost.a foot in diameter. 
Eventually enough of it was cut away for him to prepare the opera- 
tion of lowering it to the ground. First he untied the rope frora 
the branch above, unwound it from his waist and passed it over 
another limb, just next to the one which he had been cutting and 
almost as strong as it. Then bending forward along the now creak- 
ing branch, he tied the end of the rope as far out as he could reach 
with safety. A few more jabs with the saw and the limb was weak 
enough for him to break off by pressing down on it with his full 
weight. Hearing it snap, the foreman looked up, shepherded the 
women and children away, and stood beneath as if he would catch 
it himself. But Paddy-boy had hold of the rope and, heavy as the 
limb was, he was able to ease it gently down to the ground. Imme- 
diately the foreman untied the rope, the women and children clus- 
tered over it, stripping it with their bare hands. Slowly Paddy-boy 
came down the ladder, put his saw against the wall, and wiped 
around his face with a handkerchief the same khaki colour as his 
shirt. Although his forehead was moda with perspiration, he 
did not remove his hat. 

The new cutter had stopped work to watch this operation, but 
‘seeing Paddy-boy glance up at him, he blushed and hastily stuck his 
head back among the leaves. Paddy-boy prodded the foreman and 
took up his saw. “Tl slice that one now,” said he, going towards 
the limb lying on the footpath; “may as well tell the young fellow 
to cut another. There’s plenty work up there.” “Ay, Paddy-boy, 
may as well, may as well,” responded the foreman as before. But in 
his mind there was a definite misgiving. Cutting a branch was a 
dificult business that needed experience and confidence. The fore- 
man wondered whether it was safe to let him try it. Would it ke 
too much for him? Well, he’d seen Paddy-boy cut one already. Yes, 
perhaps it would be best -to break him in. “May as well, may as 
well,” hesmuttered to himself again. He caught the end of the rope, 
shouid to Dọminiç and nee it up. Startled, Domfnic grabbed at 
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it clumsily, just managing to catch it as it was falling down again. 
“Fix yourself well with that and cut one of the big ones,” shouted 
the foreman. “Will you be O.K.?” Dominic nodded and climbed. 
up into the tree.” Slowly he did as he remembered seeing Paddy-boy 
do; twice around a thick limb, once around-his waist, and again 
- around another limb above him. Then he took his saw and attacked 
the first big branch that caught his eye. The foreman had watched 
him this time and turned away to resume his smoke. There was 
nothing more he could do, and to keep on watching him would only 
reveal their anxiety and make him more nervous than ever. 

~All was peaceful for some minutes. Paddy-boy lazily cut the shorn 
limb into small logs, giving one to each of the women and children. 
Housewives passed along with their parcels, paying scant attention 
to what was going on and taking care not to walk under any of the 
ladders. A stray terrier romped among the whirling leaves, kicking 
them up with his paws and snapping at them in the air. 

Suddenly, with a whistling sound, a saw fell from the tree and 
landed beside the foreman, bouncing and twanging almost right 
across the road. . Everybody looked up. There was a noise of tearing 
and cracking from the midst of the tree. Like a snake, the end of 
the rope slid out from the branches and with it fell the cutter’s 
spread-limbed body. For a moment his fall was checked about 
twelve feet above the path as the rope tightened about his waist. 
Then he folded up like a penknife. There was a dreadful silence 
except for the zip of the rope along his stiff dungarees as it failed 
to grip. Head first he plunged for the ground. 

A woman screamed. Immediately the foreman and Paddy-boy 
were on their knees beside the cutter. His left leg was twisted up 
under his body, an arm lying completely lifeless along the road. 
His long, shy face was white and from the side of his head blood 
flowed, drenching the roadway and soaking into his cap which had 
been knocked off-with the impact. His eyes were closed. 

“Paddy-boy, Paddy-boy, run for a priest and a doctor! Hurry 
now,” gasped the foreman. Paddy-boy ran off towards the city. Some 
of the children were crying, the women crossing themselves and 
muttering. No one moved. The foreman bent his face nearer. 

“Byrne, lad, what happened? Tell me.” The cutter did not 
answer. Nobody had noticed that since his body hit the ground he 
had not breathed. But the foreman went on asking, the words 
catching in his throat, “Byrne, lad, tell me. Tell me. What was it? 
What was the matter?” Though in fact, he knew and perhaps had 
known from the very first. He just wasn’t the man for the job. 
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- We read this article by Paut Mattick, a free-lance wae in left-wing journals, 
in “Partisan Review” (address, 1545 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y.) and wrote 
_ at once to secure it for THe ADELPHI. 5 : 


OBSESSIONS OF BERLIN l 
PAUL MATTICK 
(PART One) 


1. As against the terror of the bombs, the actual conquest of 
Berlin was of lesser significance to its inhabitants. Nevertheless, the 
artillery tore new holes into the ruins, shot away parts of the sur- 
viving” buildings, killed many people running for food and water. 
- The spray of machine guns is visible almost on every house, ‘every 
- floor, every apartment door. The tanks ground down the streets and 


sidewalks. The battle was fought section by section, street by street, 


house by house. It is said that sixty-thousand Russians died in the 
struggle for Berlin. The estimate may be incorrect, but it reveals 
the ferocity of the struggle. There are no guesses on the German 
losses. They lost everything—particularly, however, their illusions 
about the Russians. 

The Russians are Berlin’s second great obsession. The rape of the 
city is burned deep into the: minds of its inhabitants because it is 
associated with their greatest disappointment. Long before the fall 
of the city, refugees from the East told horrible stories about the 
Russians’ behavior. .So did the radio. But wishful thinking dis- 
counted these stories as exaggerations and propaganda. At any rate, 
it could not get worsé than it was. The same hope that welcomed 
Hitler in exchange for the depression welcomed now the Russians 
in exchange for the bombings. 


Berliners who had once belonged to the Communist Party, or 
sympathized with it, looked upon the Russian conquerors as their 


liberators. Their disappointment was consequently greater thah- 


‘that experienced by the great mass of apolitical people and passive 
© Nazis. Even the less exposed Nazis hoped for a quick fall of the city 
in order to escape a fight that no longer made sense. The more 
realistic among them killed their families and themselves. 

And there were those who liad welcomed the Allied bombers in 
the hope that the misery in their wake would lead to revolt. But the 
terror-machine of, the Nazis proved to be stronger than the despair 
of the people. ‘The atomization of the masses was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to allow the organized terroristic minority, to control all 
situations. But with the Russians at the gates of Berlin, defeatisin 
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became more widespread. With the Russians within the city, revolt 
became possible. But the Russians were not interested; they did not 
look for help but for loot. : 

The loot had been promised to the Russian troops—mostly made 
up of Mongolians—as the price for taking the city. The women were 
among the spoils. Despite the disaffection within the German ranks, . 
the fight for Berlin took longer than was expected, the Russian losses 
were greater than contemplated. The barbarism of the Russian 
troops is now excused by the ferocity of the Nazi defense that en- 
raged the Russian soldiers. Their rage, it is explained, could-not 
be controlled; it took some time before the Commissars were able 
to bring order into the chaos and deprive the individual soldier of 
his right to rape, steal, and kill, in favor of the systematic expropria- 
tion executed by the army in the name of'the state. 

The Nazi stalwarts had the choice of dying fighting or commit- 
ting suicide. They found it easier to get killed. They hated the 
Russians and they had no love for the Germans. Whoever was not 
with them in this last battle was their enemy. Unwilling adolescents 
and feeble old men were forced into the Volkssturm. Those who 
could not handle a gun, or manipulate a_hand-grenade, were kept 
busy building barricades. Refusal to work or to fight led to im- 
mediate execution. Everywhere the defeatists were hanging on the 
lantern posts. Attempts to cut them down were again punisice by 
death. 

The luck of battle shifted from day to day, sometimes from hour 
to hour. The unwilling soldiers of the Volkssturm threw their guns 
away as soon as the Russians entered their street, only to pick them 
up again when they were driven back. They would be killed-either 
way: ‘by the Russians if found with a weapon in their hands, by the 
Nazis if found without their guns. But in the final stages of the 
battle more and more Germans joined: the Russians in the hunting 
down and killing of the Nazis. They tore down the barricades they 
had erected to slow the Russian advance. They helped take care of 
snipers. They recognized the Nazis who had shed their uniforms, 
and destroyed them. They improvised red flags, reorganized the 
Communist Party, occupied the apartments of Nazi party-members, 
plundered and killed on their own account. 

However, the Russians refused to distinguish between Nazis and 
anti-Nazis; all Germans were fascists and capitalists. They even out-. 
lawed their own German Communist Party, only to allow its legal 
reorganization at a much later date—with the arrival of Wilhelm 
Piek and his Yloscow-picked retinue—so as to have an additional 
weapon of control. It would not.do in May 1945 to offer a Russian 
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soldier a: brotherly enhi: He needed just to see the “luxury” of 
a radio, watch, or couch to be convinced that he was not dealing 
with a Tovarisch but with a capitalist. At, any rate, as he was out to 
loot, he was not interested in probing the personal history and social 
position of his victim. 

The rape of Berlin was not the aftermath of the struggle but part 
of it. The fight was less a military affair than a gigantic raid of.a 
million-fold army of bandits. Even the appearance of the Russian 
soldiers ceased to be military; they discarded filthy and torn parts 
of their uniforms for German civilian clothes. They wore two and 
three suits under the military blouses and pants. Hardly able to 
walk, they advanced from street to street, tommy-gun in one hand 
and a suitcase of loot in the other. The bayonet broke open closets 
and drawers; what was removable was taken, only to be lost again 
to the Commissars who organized the eastward track of the pre- 
viously westward Nazi caravans of plunder. 

In great demand, of course, were things that could be carried on 
the body, such as watches and jewelry of all descriptions. As the 
victory must be celebrated, schnapps and vodka were'also in great 
demand. Every bottle of vinegar was opened and tasted before the 
Russians accepted their possessors’ protestation that they contained 
no alcohol. And with the schnapps the fighting and thievery gained 
in élan. Those who could not deliver quickly enough were shot 
down; women, not willing to give in at once, were thrown out of 
the windows with their throats slit. Fires were set to the houses that 
yielded too little, their occupants fleeing the bruen into the 
deadly cross-fires of the streets. 

During the battle, the interval "between life and death is the 
` occasion for love. Stopped for days at a particular spot, there was 
‘time for enjoyment before the sniper’s bullet found its mark. 
Women and girls dragged from their basements were lined up on 
the sidewalks. ‘They tried to make themselves appear old andeugly 
by smearing their faces with soot and by dirtying ‘the shabby rags 
they wore in the cellars. But a soldier’s hand would wipe away the 
filth and discover good looks behind the mask of fear. Children 
would follow their mothers and sisters, only to see them ordered to 
bend over and lift their skirts to make ready for love in daylight and 
collectivity, to be loved by drunken soldiers still able, however, to 
keep an eye on the rooftops so as not to be killed in the act of copu- 
lation. Long afterwards, the smaller of the children would play the . 
newly-learned “game of raping.” 

The end of the battle is the start of the clean-up period. Groups of | 
Russians began looking for Seat German soldiers’ ee 
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house by house, block by block. Nights, they returned to be rewarded 
for their day’s troubles. The dead women, sprawling on the streets 
with their throats cut from ear to ear, served as a terrible reminder 
not to refuse the victors. The soldiers took what they found, regard- 
less of age. Years without furloughs, years of war and nothing but 
war, had given them a great and indiscriminate appetite. Lucky the 
woman who aroused the fancy of an officer who would take charge 
of her and thus protect her from the mob. For others there was just 
the command “‘stay down . . . comrade comes,” It was like in an 
army brothel; only the experience was missing, and the husband 
looked on, and the children were not spared. And there was always 
the fear of death. If the lights suddenly went out, the Russian might 
start shooting. If the lights suddenly went on, he might also shoot, 
always suspicious of being trapped, of being tricked, of being sur- 
prised by a god-damned German swine. 

Of course there are also other stories; stories of the kind Russian 
soldier who stopped in his fight just to help an old lady cross the 
street. Stories of the crying Russian soldier killing an old couple to 
__ end their useless and hopeless misery. Of the baby-lover, forcing a 
can of milk down the throat of a terrified child. Of those that took 
from one German to give to another. Of the Commissar killing the 
rapist on the spot, and the officer belaboring the plunderer with his 
saber. No doubt, these stories are as true as the cruel ones, But the 
unpredictability of the Russians’ behavior merely increased the fear. 
Life and death depended on their caprices; it gave the terror a par- 
ticularly bitter flavor. And when all is said, there remains the fact 
that within two months Berlin was thoroughly plundered. What 
was not securely hidden had been taken, most of the women had 
been mishandled, and the majority of the population had been 
reduced to paupers. 

2. Apparently it was true that the soldiers had lost their disci- 
pline. Long after the battle searching parties continued to look in 
the basements and ruins. They looked no longer for Nazis-but for 
Russians. And they have been looking for deserters ever since; most 
of the Razzias that take place in Berlin have as their first objective 
the hunt for former Russian soldiers. Troops were shifted, the Mon- 
goliang retreated to the hinterland; new soldiers arrived. Too late 
for the great show they were now forced to buy their women with 
bread and their bicycles with worthless vouchers and German Marks 
they had picked up in banks and post-offices. 

But the troops were still living with the Germans. What kind of 
people were these Russians? Had they been so totally demoralized 
by years of cfmpaigning, that they forgot all the so-called civilized 
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ways of behavior? Or did they come from Russian regions so back- 
ward that any comparison with Western standards was at once unfair 
and impossible? With surprise and contempt the Berliners watched. 
the attempts of Russian soldiers to drill a hole in the wall in the 
hope that it would spout water just as the faucet did over the kitchen. 
sink. They were amazed by the readiness of the Russian soldier tc 
exchange an expensive wrist-watch for any old alarm clock just | 
because it was so much bigger. ‘They were disgusted to see their 
living room changed into a butcher-shop as the Russians dragged 
animals up the stairs to be killed on the carpet. They did not under- 
stand their persistence of using the bathtub for a toilet and the toilet 
for washing their faces. They could not help laughing over the dis- 
‘appointment of the Russian who washed his potatoes in the toilet- 
. bowl only to see them disappear as he pulled the lever. They saw 
with regret the wrecked automobiles and, bicycles littering the 
streets, demonstrating the Russians’ great love and little aptitude ' 
for things mechanical. ‘They learned to know the Russian’s great: 
fear of his superiors: to make a misbehaving soldier run, it was only 
necessary to shout “Commissar” at the top of one’s lungs. They wit- 
nessed Russian soldiers marched off to prison, heavy ropes around 
their bodies, the point of the bayonet between their shoulder blades, 
like in an old war-picture of a hundred years back. They experienced 
day by day the wide gulf that still separates the East from the West; 
as yet unbridgeable. by any ideology, crossable-only by armed forces 
and haphazardly kept together by the permanence of terror. 
Order was re-established in Berlin. Russian soldiers had been. 
buried where'they had fallen, on the sidewalks, in the center of the 
streets. Their graves had been lovingly cared for. Little white fences > 
had been placed around them. Flowers, and often the picture of the’ ` 
deceased, were planted on the heap of earth covering them. Their 
remains were now dug out to restore the streets to their original - 
function, and were placed into mass-graves at more appropriate 
places. Barriers were placed on every important street corner. Smart 
Russian women in.uniform, white gloves, their bosom, pushed up to 
the neck, regulated traffic by lifting or lowering toll-bars for vehicles 
and individuals alike. Like other regulations modeled on the Rus- 
sian village, these traffic disturbances disappeared with the entry of 
the Allied troops. i 
__ With order restored, pillage was now directed from headquarters. 
The factories lost their machinery, the warehouses all ‘they con- 
tained. Even the tracks of the city railway were removed, but had. 
to be brought back at a later date. The street-cars were moved to 
Russia. The Germans repaired previously discarded 8nes; but they. 
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too, were taken. Only the oldest, most dilapidated ones were left to 
Berlin. 

With the iie of the Allied troops about half of Berlin was 
freed of the Russians. The expropriations were legalized, the re- - 
movals were now being called reparations. The Russian troops 
moved into barracks and bunkers formerly housing German troops. 
Their uniforms seemed cleaner and they began to let their hair grow. 
But the more well-mannered they became, the less could be seen of 
them. Their isolation is not complete, of course; they can still be 
observed guarding the factories and offices that work for them. They 
have their parades and patrols and also their time off. They still 
plant their machine- -guns on railway stations to check the papers ' 
of all who pass. But there is no longer that one-sided ‘ ‘fraternization” 
of the first months of the occupation. 
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In long-forgotten days 
I must have lost my heart. 
Now I spend my days and often nights, 
e In calling and in aching and in crying 
For something lost, I know not what. 
Is it for all those pieces of my heart, 
. That lie buried in my childhood’s garden, 
Or in the graves of friends who died too young, Se 
Or in the pain that had no words? 
A childish mind could never understand 
What gripped the heart, 
When words of harshness stabbed the soul, 
Or unspoken, childish words were never guessed 
By those that one invested with almightiness. 
They Were deaf and blind and never knew 


__ All this was there, for me, 
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The things one thought were shouting ' 
From one’s face and eyes,.for all to know. 


I remember well the.marguerites and daisies, 
Who, on every sunny morning, 

Met me with their friendly nod, 

And the flies and bees and birds, 

Which filled the fragrant summer air, 

With their enchanted, living music, 

And the nightingales that made the darkness live; 
The heavy falls of rain, 

The weird light of thunderstorms; 

Tall trees battered by autumn gales. 


To soak into my very: soul, 

And make for me a world of miracle, 
Where every pebble, every blade of grass 
Was filled with unknown; ea mystery, 
And I, in the ‘beholding, . 

Was awed and bless’d as they. 


-I flew on the wings of the swallows, 


I travelled on the summer clouds 

And floated with the winds 

To every corner of my universe. 

Like the seed, I fell into the soil and died, 
To be born again with Spring. 


` I was strong with the horse, 


Swift with the bird, 

Rooted and calm with the tree, 

Tossed with the leaf in the wind. 

I was gentle and weak with the butterfly, 
Secret and unknowing with the worm. 

I froze and melted, 

Died and came alive again 

With the changing seasons . 

My life was the life of one day 

On the wings of the dragonfly by he pond, 
And lasted an eternity, f 
In ‘every poignant moment of bade © 0 
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As I buried my face in’ the rich and fragrant grass ` 
- The blesséd scent of vigorous and tender life 

Entered my being 

And spoke to me of all creation. 

The heavens whispered of untold heights and distances, 

As I lay watching the myriads of shining specks, 

In a blue and. endless sky. 

I found sanctuary and a-sense of peace 

In the branches of a tree, 

Where I made a nest beside the birds, 

And in the grotto, where lizards and beetles 

Had their homes among the stones. 

Here nothing could disturb 

My vague fantastic sense of mystery. 


In this world were little people too, , hi 

Friends from unseen spheres; l ` 
And lands of splendour ; 

Were held in those few acres. 3 

There was my angel friend 

Who came at night when I was good 
And showed her gentle light. - 

But, O, on other nights, 

Came those faces from the depths, 
Which made me shudder 

And cover my ears and face in fear. 


I can remember the loneliness 

Of finding I was J, and you were you. 

O, how ‘different and painful life became, 

When I found that your world was not mine, 
e And mine could never, on earth, be yours. 

I watched the distant stars, and silent moon; 

O, my heart did break and scatter, 

When I knew myself alone, apart 

from every other “I”. 2 

Yet I knew, somehow, painfully, 

That they were all the same as I. 


Why, then, was I such space, such worlds apart? 
Why could thoughts not speak, 

And feelings tell the reason why : 
My lone y heart was breaking? 


` 
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I lost my sense of sweet belonging, 

I lost my heart and found it not again. 
I was like a wounded beast or bird 
Who likes to hide away. 


` O, my heart, where art thou hidden? i 
Why art thou frozen? 
` Why art thou dead and in pieces? 


- And yet, that which aches and grieves and suffers, 
Cannot be but one living atom 
Of the central core of that heart I lost. 
‘I cannot find the lost and scattered fragments, 
I have to let, myself be found 
By the maker of all mysteries, 
The $teator of all life. 
Only that can make me whole. 
Only that living flame 
Can kindle my spark. 
Only that can lead me to the magic land, 
Where I shall be again a child,’ 
With eyes to see your inscrutable, 
Your blessed ways; 
Where I shall be again a child, $ 
With a beart to feel 
That you are the same as I, 
That you can live through me, _ 34 
And I can live through you; : 
4 Where I shall be again a child, 

Yet, more than child, ` 
In understanding. l n 


t 
TEN years after Munich the whole world is standing up against the impasse of 
» Soviet egocentricity and guile. Hitler's imperialistic exploitation of Germar.y’s 
instinctive resistence to Slav Communism should not blind us to the truth that 
Germany was even then struggling between the loyalty she owed to the West and 
the temptation of a new dynamic force coming from the East, the force which 
men thought should shape the masses into community. But Germany had not 
the wisdom and patience, nor the love; above all not the security of soul, to deal 
with this difficulty. Instead she went down a victim of her own kleinbilrgerlich 
immaturity and adolescent self-absorption. The moral of the story is that Europe, 
like Hellas, cannot survive through the virtues of: self-sufficiency of any one of 
her component states, but only through their polyphonic union in the service’ of 
Divine standards of behaviour, forbearance, and civilised skill. For Europe is 
still the Hellas of the modern world and its eclipse by barbarism will be the end 
of the world.—RoLF GARDINER in Wessex (Lelters from Springhead). 


‘ D 
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NOTES OF A ’PRENTICE HAND 
. I : 

FEW months after the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, 
A way back in the early ‘twenties when the war was over and 
new hopes were dulling in the hearts of some ex-soldiers 

(for there was little concerted will or energy to act on those 

hopes) a young man abandoned all he knew and had been in the 
world as he had known it, and in solitude set himself to live only 
for writing. One day he took an essay to. Sir Theodore Cook, ther 
Editor of The Field. It was called “Spring in Windsor Great Park” 
The. young man had written it after a walk there during an after 
noon of quiet February sunshine. -He had carried on his arm ar 
overcoat made from one of those lengths of Harris tweed whicl 
became blankets for the troops of the New Armies, in the hectit 
early days of the War. Although it was 1920, to him 1914 was a2 
immense distance of time away. He could not think of those fa- 
away years of the war without a catching of the heart. The fint 
battle of Ypres, the gun-Hashes splitting the darkness, the greer- 
watery shell-holes and the dead lying so still in grotesque attituc, 
the sweating carrying parties in the desperate mud-tracks of the 
flare-pallid nights, the mournful piping of ricochet bullets, the white 
lights ever rising and falling and the traversing of machine guns and 


the descending growl of heavy shells exploding in red and bleck ' 


fountains, the sleeplessness and the wet and the cold, the longing 
to be home again and the feeling of being lost forever and forever; 
followed by later days on the Somme and at Arras, the Hindenburg 
Line and Third Ypres—part of the young writer was a wraith as 
deeply lost in time as the wild and hectic war-time personality he 
had shed. Now in 190 a new life lay before his vision, and he was 
filled with hope of becoming a writer whose ideas would bring a new 
vision to the world. 

The buds of the elms at Windsor Great Park as he walked down 
one of the avenues were breaking in a rufous haze; the song of the 
great titmouse was audible; the green woodpecker or gallypot was 
laughing in the hazy distance. So eager was the writer for the spring 
that he sat down then and there and wrote about it in prose that 
he thought would startle the editor to whom he intended to send it. 

Such were his ingenuous feelings; released after more than five 
years as a soldier; but when the kindly Editor of The Field read his 
essay, and sent a brief criticism which was in effect a rejection, he 
was as downcast as he had been buoyant. One sentence puzzled him. 
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You should avoid clichés, the Editor wrote, after saying that there 
were signs in the essay which gave promise that, were the- essayist: 
prepared to work hard, eventually he would become a writer. 

What was a cliché? According to Chamber's Dictionary it was a 
| stereotyped phrase. After inquiry, it was learned that a stereotyped ' 
'phrase was one kept in type by a printer to save him picking it out, 
letter by letter, when type-setting. In a country newspaper, wed- 
|dings and funerals were frequently reported, and so certain phrases 
were kept ready for use. The contracting parties were .. . A very 
pretty wedding was solemnised at .. . Among the handsome presents 
were... There were many floral ‘tributes . . . and so on, phrases 

kept in type to be used again and again, ready-made. i 
| The young writer had recently finished his first novel, and im- 
‘nediately on returning home he ran upstairs to his writing room, to 
: “ook once again at the novel’s pages. Before, in reading them to 
himself, the door safely shut, he had quivered with secret joy that 
‘he pages were glowing with the very light of Nature, the reality 
itself. But now, when he stared at the typed pages, to his growing 
dejection he perceived only cliché after cliché. The very first sen- 
nce, which when he had written it tremulously had brought back 
to-him the windless, waveless blue of an early summer morning seen 
om a Devon headland high above the Atlantic, was a cliché. The 
weather was beyond reproach and the sun shone in a cloudless sky. 
Oh horror! The book was all like that even to the carpet of blue- 
bells laid on the floor of the wood. Carpet! Men with green baize 
aprons appearing out of a large van and laying down carpets—of 
bluebelis! For an’ hour or two he was depressed, almost without 
hope. f 
Then, feeling that he was destroying what to him was life itseli, 
he sat down at the table with a heavy black BB pencil and drew it - 
recklessly through line after line. Stopping after a few chapters, he 
began to think out how he could use words to make the scene in- 
stantly visible to a strange reader, his new critica] self. ‘Thus began 
an apprenticeship to the art of writing. Without that doleful period, 
without the salutary criticism from the editor, he might for years 
„have persisted in associating his intense personal inner feelings with 
the words put on paper, thus continuing to write privately, as it 
were, and in this manner he might gradually have come to the bitter 
belief that the British public always had neglected to appreciate 
„original talent and always would; whereas the way to success lay 
_ through the dissolution of his pristine self-conception, or conceit, 
`~ as a writer, 
Thinking and writing ready-made. thoughts afd ready-made 
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phrases, he was. no artist; he had yet to learn, by unlearning much 
that he. had unconsciously absorbed from other people, from news- 
papers, and. from public utterances such as those made by politicians 
who “explored every avenue”, or who “left no stone unturned”. In 
.other words, he had to find his own style, his own self, and begin 
„again. He had to reject all prejudices put upon him by the past— 
by his early environment, by his schooling, by the stereotyped mass- 
thoughts held by millions in the War. It was a lonely and unhappy 
period. Solitaries of olden time went into the wilderness to find the 
truth in themselves, and thus to true themselves up, to find poetic 
authority. It took seven years before he could sit down and re-create 
the reality of the life he observed about him. Old-time acquaintances, 
when. he met them again, remarked that he was an entirely different 
person, inferring that the change was not for the good. Some were 
still talking in the same old beer-houses, about their literary careers, 
which had yet to start. They cursed the dud British public. Others, 
more elderly, were still talking in terms of their pre-1914 prejudices. 
To hear them was frustrating and painful: for he had by then come 
to believe that unless the entire thought of every human being 
changed, the same results from the same mental causes would occur 
again: another world war. 
2 

On my desk of this winter day after another world war lie 
several sheets of writing sent in for my opinion by various amateur 
writers, some of them, perhaps, “awaiting the verdict” with an 
apprehension equal to my own when I dared to send “Spring in - 
Windsor Great Park” to the Editor of The Field nearly thirty years 
ago. Not all are young writers, however; two tell me they are estab- 
lished in business, and might they trespass on valuable time to ask 
an opinion? .The businesses are not defined; but they do not ap- 
parently include the use of stamped addressed envelopes. 

Another writes dsking me to find him a cottage, so that he can 
begin his literary career; yet another, and his letter is the kind that 
is so refreshing to receive, tells me a few facts of an astonishing 
farming career of over fifty years, concerning sixteen farms making 
up over 5,000 acres. He declares that “farming has been a good 
proposition all that time for me, no depression or fault-finding with 
the Government before or after or during any war”. (I wonder how 
much of the fertility of those 5,000 acres is now a row of figures in 
a bank?) 

But to return to these pages of amateur writing. What can one 
say to the various authors, and not hurt the pride of their various 
self-conceptidns?’ Everyone has a’picture of himself in’ his. mind. 


` 


t 
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Often it is a shock to find out what other people really think about 
ourselves. We judge ourselves often by our intentions, and by our 
better intentions, at that. Do we deceive ourselves? It is easier to 
. deceive ourselves than to deceive other people. 


Thus someone has sent me a description of a holiday, and asks _ 


my opinion on his essay or article. Obviously he thinks that he, has 
conveyed the goodness of a recent holiday in words written on 
paper, for he sends the pages to me, for an opinion. In case I am 
in doubt, he encloses with the essay a letter from the editor of a 
well-known quarterly, afforestated against economic cold draughts 
with thick belts of advertisements, which deals with country matters. 
That editor, has been, I can see, politely evasive. Owing to lack of, 
space due ‘to paper~restrictions, he regrets, etc. But I have little 
talent for evasion. The letters I have written, and torn up, that fill 
my wicker wastepaper basket, reveal how much energy has been 
wasted recently, before the printed slips arrived. Thinking of Sir 
Theodore Cook, I did my best. If a man tries to do his best too long, 
it may easily become his worst. I shall have to learn the art of 
evasion. Meanwhile let us see what we can do therefore with the 
following extract which arrived in the post this morning: 

A fortnight later we ‘arrived at a station somewhere in East Anglia, not 
nearly a thousand miles from a considerable town and not a hundred .miles 
from the county border. Fields were aripening for harvest, birds (and planes) 
aflying, the sun shining, flowers blooming—and plenty of people being killed 
‘(in Palestine .at all events), as we made our voyage of discovery and finally 
arrived at our destination, and thereupon entered unknowingly the latter part 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, or was it the fifteenth—we have nat 
yet decided—but perhaps Mr. Wells’ Time Machine can tell us. 

Well, a post-war editor certainly lacks space to print the above 
information, except as a warning to others. Now, if our would-be 
writer regards his ‘MS. as something to be cabled abroad, each word 
costing 5s., and he has only £6 to spend, and in twenty-four words 
he must convey the facts obscured in the above passage, them he 
would begin to understand the first problem of writing: which is to 
convey a factual picture to a strangef in the fewest, simplest words. 
The self-conception, the personal conceit, the private writing which 
is self-enjoyed but unreadable by anyone else not of the intimate 
circle (and do they care?) has to be broken and cast away before any 
start at writing can be made. 


If one tries to make a truthful criticism of matured or set (i.e. 


prejudiced) amateur writers, nearly always it is their self-conception, 
or conceit, which is hurt. Writing is a trade, and sometimes an art; 

proficiency comes only from unending pains and tenacity to learn, 
to unlearn, to discard, to tear up, to rewrite, to recast, to screw up 
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and hurl into a large wastepaper basket, to'start again, to cross out, 
to alter, to begin once more, to scrap yet another time and to perse- 
vere through much self-dismay and hopelessness until all your senses 
are fused suddenly and you know it is right. It is like singing, or 
painting a picture, or designing aircraft, or surgery. It is like being . 
a film-star, a job which entails immense patience and power to 
endure innumerable rehearsals and retakes, hours of hanging about 
under hot, white lights and everything seeming hollow and empty. 
If you can project your inner self against all nihilism, endure your 
emotion or spirit being wasted and yet summon all of yourself to 
do it over and over again, if you can do what you are told by the 
director and do it many times, and yet more times, and never reveal 
your weariness, then you may in time become that reliable and sub- 
missive vehicle of emotion known as a film-star. The greater the 
glamour of the finished acting the greater the loss of vitality to the 
actor. What is left over for his private life often isn’t worth having. 
So, with writing. You can’t take a fine crop out of a field without 
‘the field’s fertility losing by measure of the crop taken. 

Meanwhile our problem is not solved, of how to deal tenderly 
with the aspirations of young and usually hypersensitive writers. An 
amateur’s writing is part of his personal emotions; and how can. one 
criticise another’s feelings? 

With the arrogant, ‘or self-defensive offensive writers—not so 
common nowadays as after the first war—one can deal. One such 
replied yesterday, “My writing is as good as your own, much-better 
indeed, but I can’t get it printed”. The words had a familiar ring; 
I had heard them several times before, “By God, Harry, I could 
write that stuff you're writing if I wanted to—but I don’t want to!’ 
(Bless your memory, my dear old Swinburnian guest of Skirr Cottage 
days; alas, thy pleasant voices, arising from the free beer of Porky & 
Co., no longer awake at night in the village pubs.) But what such a 
critic perhaps does not consider is that men of genius, as Mr. G. B. 
Shaw assured James Elroy Flecker, are common, but what is rare is 
to find one that has been sober, industrious, and in his last situation 
for a number of years. The professional and sober writer will have, 
through his industry and power to reject and to select, made friends 
with people who know him through his work, wherein they greet 
him as a friend, even if he has not much to say. But-a stranger who 
has not much to say .. . how do you react to him? You don’t know 
him, and you honestly don’t care anything about him. How can 
you, not knowing him? A stranger who tells you that when recently 
he took a holiday not a thousand miles from an unknown some- 
where and fiot a hundred miles from an undefined border he un- 
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knowingly entered the latter part of the sixteenth, or was it the 
seventeenth century, and perhaps. an established. author’s fiction- 
device might tell you, well, honestly, what-can you say? Buta 
fellow who comes in and attracts you immediately by his intelligent 
and impersonal yet friendly manner, who makes you feel at home in 
your own house, and you want him to stay longer and look forward. 
to his next visit . . . well, he is the new writer editors are always 
hoping to find. 


. Is there any young writer reading these notes who aspires to write — 
a War and Peace for this age? Will he know about money, and 
economic causes of war, as Tolstoi in his age did not know? Will 
he reveal the. significance òf Hitler’s cry in 1938, “Germany must 
export or die—and Germany shall not die”? and relate it to the 
barter system which he (as Napoleon before him) tried to start in. 
.Europe in order to avoid the stranglehold of gold, that agent of 
‘international usury? Will he reveal that Britain, though possessing’ 
an estate of one-fifth of the world with every raw material therein, 
was unable to develop it owing to the rule of gold? Will he show 
the decay of farming in England between the two wars, and relate 
it to cheap food imports coming into Britain as interest on foreign 
loans? Will he reveal the connexion between rusty British ships laid 
up in toll-free estuaries for many years suddenly being sold as scrap 
to Japan, to the fact that German coats of that period were being 
made from wood, and relate these two details to price-cutting of 
consumer goods almost to below subsistence-level of workers in the 
four great exporting industrial nations of the United States, Japan, 
‘Britain, and Germany? Will he relate the dole queues in Britain 
and the free-soup and bread lines of America, with the burning of 
maize in the Argentine (financed by international Money) and the 
dumping of herrings in Scotland, while children in European and 
American slums starved? Will he deal truly, otherwise with compre- 
hension and clarity, with the inner or psychological processes by 
which the ‘decadent democracies’ became totalitarian in their effi- 
ciency for destruction by war, and the Totalitarian States fell apart 
into ‘decadent democracies’? Will his-pages carry the moment and 
' the terror of the Atlantic sea-lanes narrowing, the British ships being 
sent to rocky bed of ocean, and barley going to one hundred and 
eighty shillings a coomb of four bushels in the early months of 1942 
when it was sixteen shillings in 1938? Will he in creation of charac- 
ter and environment and action of our common humanity relate all 
the effects of peace to all the causes of war? Even to re-creating the 
thoughts of the boy on the tractor ardent to-pilot a bomber, with the 
thoughts of the night-bomber pilot longing to farm quietly some- 
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where, never again to smell the acid greene of a crew after 
action, to see bomb-flashes below breaking like an electric pox upon 
the burning flesh of a city whose ground defences have been satur- 
ated—and the dreaded night-fighters are weaving behind, at any 
moment to change the pale flames of the exhausts to the dragonish 
flare of engines on fire, and then the icy thought, Christ, I’ve had it? 

Many years ago, in the old days of single living and single thinking 
in Skirr Cottage, when, as a young writer does, I was measuring my- 
self and my imagined powers against established writers, I bought 
the three-volume Everyman edition of Tolstoi’s War and Peace, 
putting it on the shelf that,held volumes of Jefferies, Hardy, Shake- 
speare, Shelley, Thompsor Conrad, Barbusse, Wilfred Owen, Wil- 
frid Ewart (Way of Revelation) and other writers that quickened 
life for me by their pages. Of War and Peace, I never managed to 
read beyond the first few pages: I could not settle to them; my own 
work pressed upon me. But twenty winters later, in 1942, while 
confined to bed with a septic throat, I read what had generally been 
claimed to be, the greatest novel in the world, and found that the 
entire motive for the Napoleonic war was missing from the work. 
The original impulse of genius, the vision of Napoleon clenched to 
his clear and unequivocal will-power, where did it appear, in charac- ` 
ter, upon the pages of the book? Since it was non-apparent to the 
author, the gradual divergence in time between Napoleon’s spiritual 
ideals and the physical reality of his actions as the drama of the 
world entoiled him was not shown in the book. Yet War and Peace 
brought sharper into focus thoughts which for some time had been 
growing within my mind, which I had formulated and expressed 
years before and had seceded from: a conviction that the man of 
vision and imaginative powers beyond the ordinary must remain an 
artist, and resist all calls to direct action, however leaderless and 
unhappy the times. His powers must go into the world through his 
art, not be applied directly. 

During the years between. the wars I had often houghi of the series 
of novels that one day must be written-—tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
and tomorrow—while reproaching myself for being indolent, wast- 
ing my talent on immaterial things. But as the second war began 
to rasp away the flesh of Europe’s skeleton I began to see that the 
self-reproach for indolence had perhaps been mistaken: the compre- 
hensive novel had not been written because I had not developed the 
comprehensive vision to see the war of 1914-18 and the decades 
preceding it as a human entity. Reading into the third volume of 
War and Peace, I found that Tolstoi’s comprehension of the or- 
inary human scene was not final or absolute, as had been my - 
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impression during the reading of the first and second volumes, 
wherein his portraits of schemers and spongers, of simple men lack. 
ing in courage, of generals and ensigns and wanglers and‘ common 
soldiers were true and generous thereby. Napoleon as a materialist 
of genius had a scope beyond that of the worldly Tolstoi, who there- 
fore had not understood him; also Tolstoi’s unworldly powers of 
endurance were fatigued by the time he arrived at the third volume, 
where he argued and propagated ideas rather than re-created life as 
it was. All praise to Tolstoi, for no man is infallible, no human 
genius is absolute. : 

Tolstoi’s canvas depicting'a great war was large and diffused; mine 

was to have been circumscribed and intensely focussed. In one 
family, almost in one man, I had dreamed of revealing the causes 
and effects of a world war. But the years had gone by, and little had 
been done, beyond the experimental and romantic Flax of Dream. 
In the datk winter of 1941-42, after prolonged overwork which pro- 
duced its inevitable exhaustion and depression, I was forced to rest 
awhile, with a septic throat and consequent rising of temperature; 
and lying in bed, behind the temporary refuge of the blacked-out 
world, while the frozen fields and woods of the Norfolk farm echoed 
with the crowing of pheasants disturbed at roost by distant rever-' 
berations of bombs or aircraft exploding, I began to feel again the 
old longings to escape from the world which was too much with me, 
and to live in the world of my own imagining, peopled with human 
beings who would respond to the most subtle and flexible variatioris 
of truth. In that world ideas which were disesteemed and even 
condemned in the pettiness of ordinary life would be made flesh; 
for the imagination could cross continents and illumine facts which 
at that very moment of living were distorted and deliberately falsi- 
fied by the ether wavés. , 

The illness persisted; and in physical and spiritual dejection, and 
feeling that I might not survive the war, I wrote for an unknown 
but imagined companion (even as the dead Jefferies had been my 
companion in the past), a testament called Lucifer Before Sunrise. 
Taking its six hundred-odd pages from a desk the other day, I found 
the following passage: ; 

‘ Will you, eager writer of genius, with nothing to sustain you but the flame , 
_ of your own spirit, to whom these thoughts go out this frozen January night 
of 1942, in your vision unimpeded and unimpaired by contemporary massed 
emotions, show truly the luminous personality of Adolf Hitler in a room with 
those who believe in him, who have faith that his clear commonsense will 
avoid a war that they know, and he knows, the Fatherland cannot sustain? 

And will you show him, in a scene of Tolstoyan scope ayd sweep, as ore 

‘possessed harmoniously by the highest spiritual force, gentle and magnani- 
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mous, jet also the man of cool Giediation: of immense patience and under- 
\standing of all problems; and will you relate this trait of feminine sensibility 
in a man, making him vulnerable outside the artists’ world, to the moods of 
frustration? A frustration whence arose those terrible ragings and cries of 
contempt and hate that mortified the feelings of those who loved him so that 
they were as pillars of salt while he was so possessed, since in those moods all 
hope seemed purposeless and void, as a black polar wind blasts all life? Will 
you write justly, and so bring upon your pages the spirit that believed with 
all the passion of a levitated being in the glories of the freed soul of man at 
peace in the resurgent Western world, inspired by the soul of Hellas: and 
show also this same vehicle being swept in contortion by forces beyond his 
self-control to effects which were the antithesis of all he believed, as evil is the 
antithesis of good, as in mythology Lucifer ° the Lightbringer was also the 
Prince of Darkness? 

Now to re-create such a world as we humans in division are enduring today 
will need, besides the gift of secing with Paradise-clearness, an immense 
patience and sustaining power. In theory the perfect racing car carries in its 
engine and chassis not a gramme of metal that does not work to win the race, 
to break the record, to surpass the old with the new. In theory the perfect 
car is built to endure-until the winning flag is passed, when, completely used 
in every gramme of the metal it carries, and all its power expended, it dis- 
integrates. All is used by the spirit of the design, to achieve what lesser men 
declare to be impossible: the unknown. The. car has broken a record, but 
also its engine; its bearings clank, it is smoking -as it stands in a pool of oil, 
its tyres are stripped of their rubber treads, its driver is quiescent, trembling, 
his face blackened around the white patches where his ‘goggles have been 
pushed ‘back. 

Likewise the creator of a work of art which will reveal the truth of this age 
—holding in balance the forces and counter-forces which led to the disintegra- 
tion of the West—must with devotion to such an immense task willingly, 
unwillingly, see himself as one born to lose his natural happiness of life, even 
his life, in the fufilment of his task. For to create a novel of these times to 
transcend War and Peace, to penetrate deeper and wider than the scope of 
Tolstoi’s work, to show the aspiration, the frustration, the tragedy, of the 
ideological conflict, will be, to use the phrase of Mr. Winston Churchill in his 
beautiful preface to -The Secret Battle by A. P. Herbert, a test to destruction. 

In spirit the artist roams the seas, seeing men in open boats bowed over 
oars they arc too weak to pull, sustained only by the blood of the albatross; 
he is prostrate beside them on rafts awash with the grey nihilism of Atlantic 
waves; with them he drowns in the blue twilight of submarine death. Above 
the piled majesty of shining cumulus, in the clear infinity of space; in the 
midst of the divine blue and immortal air, he streams with vapour trails 
through the skies; and falling without sense of gravity to the maplike earth, 
says to himself without curiosity or emotion that he has had it at last; and as 
the earth comes Jarger and recognisable, so does the moment of truth, and in 
curious detachment be wonders if he will hear himself screaming in the black- 
billowing and émpenetrable bright fames. From the heat that breaks as with’ 
phoenix-claws the small clearness of self from the charred diminished body, 
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he moves instantly to the sleet of the steppes, to lie with limbs gangrenous in 

frost and eyelids crusted with pus, the army in dissolution; and what are his 

thoughts of his Führer; are they no more than, in the slogan of youthful days, 

We are born to die for Germany? Thence to the stars shining ‘sightlessly in 

’ the bitter African night, to men of nearer kin lying prostrate under winds 
that rave with the dust and sand of the desert, while the sky leaps alight, and 
what are his thoughts before the barrage; are they as of those on the batte- 
fields of Somme and Passchendaele: or is it clearer, this war? And do men 
die, the easier because they have no ideal beyond themselves, beyond the 

, “little ego”'? Singapore and Java Sea, the New Guinea jungles—the thoughts 
of lost men, men who are children betrayed—is my divination false? 

From simple soldiers to the good generals and the tired generals; from the 
inner hopes of the man distorted by power to the inner hopes of the wander- 
ing Jew purified by powerlessness; of the identity of fear and frenzy, of love 
and hate; of how nearly related are the greater good and the greater evil of 
the same man. , The mind of \the artist must traverse without sentiment or 
bias but always with detachment and, clarity; assessing a fatal gesture of 
magnanimity towards a sister nation when the life of Britain hung by a thread 
in the early summer of 1940 and the thread was not cut, thus exposing the 
West_to a greater ruin from the East, but not altering the fate of the world, 
even as it assesses the dismissal, eleven months later, of a messenger of peace 
by a leader with four centuries of calculated power-balance behind his judg- 
ments of British history; and how far thereby was endorsed the further 
decline of the West? The artist must know why an Englishman, expressing 
the character of the nation in war, does not express its feelings freed of 
fear. And what will he write of the soul of Britain? That it has no/soul, 
since it is mot a race like the Russians or the Germans or the Italians, 
but a mixture of many races, of many ‘‘little egos’’, of Gaul, Teuton, Celt, 
Phoenician, Roman, Saxon, Jew, Dane, and Viking, so for its soul it has only 
a political determination of freedom arising from its material position, or 
wealth? And is that why its great poets, expressing their inner selves or 
souls in a materialistic atmosphere, have seldom in their lifetimes been 

. esteemed as national possessions? And will Britain fall because of that sub- 
stitute for assoul, that sturdy independence, or indifference, of Celt, Phoeni- 
cian, Roman, Teuton, Saxon, Gaul, Viking and Jew? Do we fail to believe 
any one great man because we were so many envious small-sized men-——until it 
was too late? ; 

Six and.a half years after this was written, the doctor attending 
Field Marshal von Runstedt, at Redgrave Military Hospital, near 
Diss, in Norfolk, told the writer: “The Field Marshal declared to 
me that in June, 1940, he and others of Great German General Staff 
informed Hitler that if he would follow up the British débâcle of 
Dunkirk, he could and would win the war in a few weeks; but Hitler 
replied again and again that he did not wish to injure a sister- 
nation, that when shortly it was realized that Russia was the only 
real enemy of Europe, the war could be ended without any terras 
being dictated either by the English or the Germansgand so Europe 
would survive for another thousand years.” i 
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JAMES FARRAR, a youth ‘with clairvoyant gift, disappeared at the age of 20 years 
in July r944 into the English Channel while shooting down a V.1 in a Tempest 
aircraft. The two prose pieces that are printed below were both written when 
he was 17 years old: before he joined the R.A.F. to fly (at first) Beaufighters. 


ATLANTIC COAST JAMES FARRAR 


HE promontory which broods over the eastern side of the 
Carne estuary mouth is known as Dennis Head; children of 
Manaccan and St. Anthony and the adjacent parishes speak 
of it, in their condensed village idiom, as simply “the ` 
Dennis”: it is to them what Hampstead Heath is to the Londoner. 
During summertime families from the villages, often minus the older 
males who are labourers, come on Sundays to the headland and the 
beaches of the seaward’ estuary, with picnic baskets and bathing cos- 
tumes and an intense resolve to be happy. The countryman knows 
how to make the best of his leisure time: having so little of it, he 
cannot afford not to. There is, however, one business aspect of the 
day’s enjoyment, namely that-to a community which takes a hot 
bath not once in days or weeks, but in months, sea-bathing is an 
essential institution. The true labourer beloved of townspeople can 
never be caught in the sea, or indeed in any liquid save the spattered 
_milk, churn-swill or sweat of his peculiar endless toil: being prob- 
ably the most conservative type of Englishman, he is wary of enter- 
ing into any elemént to which he was not born. I suspect that a 
considerable amount of his traditional ‘toughness is due to the ac- 
cumulated soil of his working years, which has become part of his 
system : dare one conceive the pitiful state of this apparently 
“quaint” individual stripped of this protection, like a mayfly 
emerged flinching from the pellicle? 

I last saw Dennis by night, two years ago.’ In the late afternoon 
green woodpeckers fled mirthfully from the slow figure ascending 
the cropped sward. The shadow of a windhover or kestrel, investi: 
gating from the cover of the sun,’slid along the ground before me, at 
length sheering away as the hawk himself took off to another 
pitch. There are a million pones on this and every other headland 
to tell of the vigilance of owl and hawk. 

The lower part of the slope is spanned only by the v wastes of wiry 
turf kept short by rabbits, like a skirt to the headland: one ap- 
proaches the summit through belts of bracken dotted with wind-. 

_ sculptured furze and broom, pointing wild fingers inland. In the. 
last hundred yards the growth is thicker, and it is easiest to keep to 
the shoulder- wide track mounting . among bushes strung with 
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honeysuckle, past a deep ravine in which thronging elderberries 
throw a supplication to the sun. But they are déad, and there is no 
purpose in their grey lichened arms. 

At the summit, on the very shoulder of ia promontory, was an’ 
old beacon-pole of untrimmed pine which bore a warning to Fal- 
mouth-bound ships throughout the nights of many centuries: this 
precaution, however, proves to have been sometimes in vain, more 
than one vessel having piled up on the Manacles—shark-nosed rocks 
~ some distance away—under the horrified eyes of headland watchers. 
_ There are people in the villages who know the loon-like cries of 
drowning sailors only too well. I understand the light-bearer fell 
recently in the equinoctial gales and is not to be replaced: old 
customs and ideas die hard in this remote land; but when they are 
gone they are gone utterly. Men still drown here, not for want of 
light, but to the wooden cackle of cannons. 

In the seaward slope a deep gully, the glancing knife-blow of a 
Cornish giant, falls sheer-sided to the sea two hundred feet below. 
This, with the writhing finger of water it encloses, being- known 
unoriginally as the Devil’s Cauldron, is Old and Wonderful and as 
such ranks with the more easily attainable Devil’s sites of Britain, 
having the saving grace of being almost unknown. One descends 
by the closed end of this gully, heels pressing into the treacherous 
shale of a bramble-choked path. A handrail was erected here long 
ago to minimise the possibility of a two-hundred foot fall following 
a slip on the grey dryness of rock: now agility is once more necessary, 
because the iron stanchions have been corroded to the core by the 
acid teeth of salt winds, and the horizontals remain only as flawed 
red daggers threatening the sea. It is a steep and dangerous slope, 
thronged with grasping brambles, clover, sere tussocks of sea-thrift, 
sheep’s bit scabious, and wiry roots that would trip you as efficiently 
as-a rabbit gin. On the edge of the gully the hawks come to pluck 
their victims, leaving feathers, grey fur and bones scattered Over 
the outcrops of flaky shale, and occasionally depositing one of those 
compact and intriguing oval pellets which are the indigestible parts 
of rabbit and bird—minute digitary bones, tough feathers, perhaps 
fragments of eggshell—salivated, compressed, ejected. ` 

When a human being approaches there is a terrific commotion 
among the gulls in their nesting-places in the cliff-face. This prevails 
long after one reaches the furthermost point, the hump at the sea- 
ward side of the Cauldron, and sits piecimiousiy on hot rock wuh 
sea below one’s feet. . 

Gradually the noise PEA Gulls are standing, on the ee 
and ‘pitinacles of-a concave precipice forming.a shallow bay beyond 
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Devil’s Cauldron, quiet now save for the occasional querulous yap 
of a sentinel, a big-breasted bird mounted halfway up the cliff at 
the farther and opposite side of the Cauldron’s mouth. 

The face opposite is sheer and slaty, wiry grass and thrift-growing 
in flaws in the rock, the sea-channel below with deep-shadowed water 
slopping and booming at the undercut sides of the enclosure. It 
extends further than on my side, being stepped down to terminate 
in a group of big boulders, beyond which is the bay already men- 
tioned. Bracken-covered, the slope above shoulders into: the smoul- 
dering brilliance of the sky, richly dark with sun-decayed colours, 

Sentinel gulls are motionless but alert on advanced points. The 

spotless herring-gull watching from the other side gives a garrulous 
yelp at regular intervals. The yellow impersonal eyes with ,black 
irides, the heavy-tipped beak and the fat, sleek breast can clearly be 
seen. Most of the gulls are now in. the air again, soaring in the keen 
wind over my slope, searching the woad-stained tracts of sea,-beyond 
which the surf-ringed headlands towards Falmouth lie like coloured 
smokes woven with cloud-shadows. I lie back. _ 
_ Slowly they come, over thegbrow, level with me, wings crooked, 
hanging in the wind: cold eyes peer eternally. There are always 
minute adjustments to be made in flying stance; adaption to eddying 
air, counteraction of thermal, warp to mitigate the sudden confusion 
of a cross-wind. Coming past at a snail’s pace they turn, swept away, 
at great speed by the air which just now held them aloft, and then 
elbowing round'again into the wind: always as they search the 
petulant “yap-yap-yap”. 

In early summer, when the thrift’s pink rosettes are virulent on 
the headlands, one can see young cormorants like brownish bas- 
relief figures huddled against the rock-faces, motionless hour after 
hour, awaiting maturity: and the new generation of gulls in brown- 
grey mottled plumage, gazing disdainfully at the water from the 
edgês of the jumbled boulders below. The adult cormorants are 
nearly always to be found on these same rocks, unmoving like their 
_ young ones—but this time in the struggle for digestion. When the 
spirit moves them they jump away from the rocks with sudden 
impatience,. pointed wings beating éasily away low over the water 
and legs trailing to hit the surface as they drop with a furrdwed 
wave, fold wings, and dive. ; 

I watched them throughout that last evening until the light ebbed 
and their dark-flickering shapes could no longer be picked out: 
then when the curlew cries came trilling up clearly from the estuary 
and the sweet, “kee-eep” of oystercatchers ran out to the seagoing 
waters, I lay on my back on the summit of the headland, where the 
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woodbine scent was strongest, and watched Vega whitely through — 


' the dusk of the zenith. It was then that I made stupid, ineffectual + 
vows to return, and know more of this country, but not in the 
‘capacity of a holiday tripper. The holiday man can know nothing 
of the inner significance of such a place, because his mind is of 
necessity taken up with superficialities: hence. the: relaxation. 
Whether my vows were without fulfilment shall be seen: the most | 
chilling feature seems to be that I was just sixteen at this time. But 

- I am older naw, and have:learned a lot, though pitifully little; and 
still I must get under the skin of this place, and learn its slow 
language, its ‘idiom of pristine things. This is not escapism: lixe 
the popùlar beauty of “I will arise and go. now” with that telling 
phraseology “And I shall find some peace there”. I shall be going 
from nihilism into constructiveness: I shall not be going from some- 
thing tangible; I shall be going towards it. 

. i ; Winter r941. 


The following note, about the story “Johnny Beyond”, was found among the 
MSS. of James FARRAR after his death: 

“No copy of the final improved version of this 3600-word short story. The 

one and only manuscript of the last version is the typewritten one, for 

- submission, therefore this note is made in the interests of chronological 

order. The earlier versions had better remain buried. Winter 1941.” 
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EVERAL seats banged somewhere away to my right, and 
people began to move out sideways, towards me. I had seen 
just about enough, so bidding farewell to an amorous Crosby 
I gathered up my coat and left before the knee-pughers 

reached me. We drifted like iron filings to the illuminated magnet 
EXIT. 

As always, this seemed to be a different exit from any I had 
encountered before in the Metropole, having labyrinthine corridors; 
thick-carpeted, whose umbered walls echoed soft conversation and 
laughter. Less sumptuous stone steps, a clanging iron door, arid 
then I was in a dark side street. Quickening my pace I came to 
Victoria Street, crossed almost under the bonnet of a quietly lumber- 
ing bus, and called in at the Milk Bar. for a sausage roll and a cup 
of tea. A soft-lit haven full of women’s chatter and the strange pro- 
vincial voices of soldiers on their way through Lonfion. 
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Then I walked along to the Tube. Under a faintly starry sky 
buses soughed past, there was a leisurely mingling of small and large 
feet walking in step, low voices of girls. The pavements of Victoria 
are after-dark promenades for army boots and high heeled shoes; 
the barred shop doorways harbour many silent undiscovered couples. 

This is how I like it. Footsteps and voices, intimacy unseen at 
one’s elbow. This is the London in which I, child of nature, pro- 
fessing scorn of towns, can bring myself to be happy. An opened 
` door swings a beam of light on to a pair in front of me, a Waaf ACW 
on the arm of a sergeant, a flying man I believe. She is speaking, 
her voice has a husky cadence which makes me happy. 

A hot gust of ozone announced the Tube station, dim blue-lit 
like a cavern. I got my thin wartime ticket and went down to the 
platform whistling, at peace with.the world. Trains at this time 
were not frequent, so for nearly ten minutes I leaned against the 
enamel announcement VICTORIA and studied the uniforms of 
half the allied nationalities. A Polish army officer, casual but ill at 
` ease, with that curious angular cap: New Zealand airmen, a little 

drunk—sibilant. accents blurred: ‘three Canadian gunners trying to 
get off with a garrulous trio of East London girls, who were ignoring 
the men but at the same time anxious not to lose them. Two French 
privates, tankmen, segregated by language, a flaxen haired Nordic, 
‘some sailors bearing a long Dutch-looking word on their caps. Poor 
chaps, I thought, all at sixes and sevens with the English language 
and therefore—presumably with the English girls. Although I did 
notice two Polish pilot-officers conveying a great deal to a Waaf by 
means of sign-language of very little ambiguity. 

The air began to move, women porters yelled, packs were lifted, 
steel helmets clashed and heavy boots clumped after me as I made 
for an unlit coach because it rang with singing voices. It was the 
older type of coach and I found my way to one of the double seats, 
whose opposite number was occupied by two dark shapes. The 
singing stopped. Quiet for a moment, then the train jerked into 
motion. 

The lights came on. Everyone looked around at everyone else 
and then proceeded to look at nothing with that evident interest 
which only an Englishman in a railway carriage can assimilate. 
That is, all except'the ATS girls at the far end, and the various, 
soldiers who seemed to be attached to them in a vague sort of way. 

I was one of three in mufti. All the rest, nearly capacity, were in 
uniform. Facing me sat a fine pair, an observer in the Royal Air 
Force and a,dark girl of ideal beauty. Beyond them, a Waaf junior 
officer, very sefiate. and cultured, talking to a Wing Commander; 


ie 
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they faced three men of the Royal Artillery who leaned forward, 
cigarettes fuming in leathery hands, and peered at the Inner Circle 
map pasted opposite. A sergeant air-gunner of not more than 
nineteen lounged in the doorway. 

It was pleasant for me just to wedge myself in the corner of my 
seat and watch. I loved to assess—or try to assess—peoples charac- 
ters, it was my substitute for the crossword puzzles many folk do in 
trains. The young Waaf officer was simple. She had been to a 
‘respectable’ high school, where she learned of those mighty institu- 
tions, Fair Play and Strict Morality: converses well, no aberrations | 
for her: she sleeps chastely in her own bed. Oh yes, I am JOUN 
and have got everything taped. 

When I had settled her my gaze returned many times to the 
observer opposite, and more particularly to his companion, the 
quietly voluble beauty. He a New Zealander, brown-eyed, full 
lipped, somewhat elfin in a stolid sort of way: but she, aged about 
twenty, too pale likeʻall Londoners, dark hair curven behind ears 
and dispread on shoulders: smart in a light fawn coat, a delicious 
poise to her body, young-breasted, with perfect limbs: childfaced. 
She, unthinking, the incarnation of serenity which i is utterly beyond 
me. 

They seemed to be very intimate. I could not understand her 
' eyes, which had that deep enigmatic purity only to be found in the 
eyes of young women, which I like to think is the shadowed ageless- 
ness of a naked Eve. But I could see he loved her, and from the 
gentle urgency of her voice and the way she toyed with his hand I 
decided it was mutual. He was sitting back with his brown eyés 
resting somewhere beyond my left shoulder. From time to time she ' 
pinched his hand playfully. I understood his absent air. He was 
perhaps off to operational flying again, and was rapt with a feeling 
of dissolution. I also knew his leave to be ending because the girl 
was not questioning him, only speaking of petty things: when they 
first met he must recount everything he has seen and done: but cn 
the way back the conversation is desperately everyday, a mind-barrier 
of words. 
` Why was he so sullen. with his eyes beyond me? Suddenly I felt 
“he was not in a reverie after all, but was looking at something. So I 
turned casually, and SAW. 

The man with his back to the window, behind me, wore the 
uniform of.a Pilot-Officer, an air-gunner. I looked at his head, then 
confessedly down at his feet and, transfixed, raised my eyes slowly. 
HE HAD NO FACE. 

‘As I live, no visible features. t was not just a wôund, that dull 
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gash which makes a mockery of an eye or the expression of a mouth. 
No, the memory of this went deep into my consciousness. Half his 
head was bandaged still, but the other half, towards me, was just a 
dirty smear. Do you remember that soggy windfall apple you picked 
‘up last autumn after the wasps had left it, a half ae That is 
how his face: looked. 

J. turned to ithe window, in wie darkness the ‘tunnel cables 
oscillated frenziedly. We were travelling at speed. Then I became 
aware of the faint image of the nodding mushroom of bandages, 
wraith-like, against the outer darkness. The roar broke and the 
poster-chequered brilliance of Charing Cross went streaming past, 
banishing the image. For a moment, as we stopped, the lights went 
out, and magically my mind became active. 


‘When I entered the train the lights were out. They had been out, , 


for some time, because when they came on, soldiers with full kit 


began to study the Underground map as if it were new to them,. ` 


besides all those who had got on the train with me. 

Once more I turned, this time in trepidation, to observe the three 
inexperienced-looking Canadians opposite this man. They regarded 
the map above’him, or the youngster in the doorway, or me, or the 
couple facing me. But there was one place where they would not 
look, and that was at the'man straight in front of them. 


“Behind you is a faceless man, the man beyond the war whom | 


we all forget. In front are'a man and woman in love, who came irto 
this coach in darkness, not seeing what was beyond your seat. The 
lights came on for the first time after you had sat down. Now you 
are faced with a carefree, happy girl and a man whose life can go out 
at any moment like a candle-lame: her lover who can see what she 
cannot, because your seventy-three-and-a-half inches oppose only her 
_ sight. The “if” of which she iis unaware, the incarnation of failure 
the sight of which would stop her talking like a tap turned off. He 
can see, and is afraid for her easy optimism, ‘lest you move” 

I set my shoulders back to broaden them, held in fascination by 
_ the thought of the single wing these two men wore, agd the pitiable 
simplicity of reducing one to the state of the other. Thinking too, 
of my undismayed aspiration to a wing almost identical. Wondering 
if one day I shall sit in an Underground train with people who are, 
afraid to look at me. 

“The climax.is not for your eyes, because you 2 yourself are the 
climax. If you like, when we stop at the Monument, turn from the 
door and see what you have done, the space you have left, the dull 
stare in her eyes, the silent mouth”. 

We pulled out of the Mansion House. The ee closed i in again, 


r 
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and the ATS girls started a new song, to the tune of “Mademoiselle 
from Armentieres’. It was something about the Wrens and the 
Waafs, who they declared vehemently, did not win thé war. It was, 
of course, the ATS. I pulled out my notebook and began to copy it 
down. The final verse was the trumpet blast to bring down the walls 
of Babylon. ,The army, in our coach, took on a new expression, 
shifting uncomfortably in its seats. Catcalls began to fly around. 

I turned over a page of my notebook and three paragraphs came 
up and hit me. The date was a week before: — 

_ “I saw a young man in Leadenhall Market today who travelled 
by means of two sticks, between which his legs dangled stiffly. He 
wore an old blue suit. 

“Jt was a shock to see the RAFVR badge on his lapel, common 
symbol of deferred service, the badge which I wear. The difference 
being that J was on the way in and he on the way out. 

“What happens to these husks. who went in like all of us, ener- 
getic and enthusiastic, and who emerge broken, useless, the war over 
for them?” 

There was Cannon Street spinning away into darkness, anyhow, 
and I was due to get out-at the next station. Can you imagine what it 
is to sit as stiff as a poker merely because of someone’s eyes which are 
not even looking at you? To be forbidden to take handkerchief 
from your pocket because it involves leaning sideways ever so slightly, 
which simple act explodes a world for two people? I was staking 
everything on the chance that they too might get off at the Monu- 
ment, in which case I would guard their ephemeral world from 

_detonation:for the last few minutes. You see, the spirit of farewell 
is so important, because it remains with one until the next meeting. 
And how could I let them mia with the image of that broken 
man before them? 

Then it happened. There was a movement behind me, and I 
looked round to see him turbanned and ghastly, going stiffly ta, the 
door. With that disfigurement the fact that he was ‘blind seemed 
a mere detail But he couldn’t get out, we were in the tunnel at 
speed! Hopelessly I looked at the other air-gunner, the boy, who 
continued to lounge against an upright as if nothing would ever 
startle him. Somehow I couldn’t move myself. “In Heaven’s name 
don’t”. I yelled but he pulled open the door and walked clean out 
in a searing flash of light. He just vanished into the tunnel without 
a sound. But nobody stirred. They had not even looked at him. 
He might never have been there at all, for they all showed. 

Frantically I appealed to the couple opposite, didn’t you see what 
happened? They stared at me as if Į was mad. TRe girl’s lovely 
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eyes were upon me in a faint scorn, for about a minute, then they 
suddenly dilated, and with a gesture of disgust she buried her face 
in her hands. ‘Then raising her face again, flaming-eyed, she sobbed 
hysterically at me “Oh how can J look at you any more, you've got 
no face, NO FACE!” The eyes burning me up, a pulsing blackness 
thumping me like heavy wings, I screamed in utter agony, the eyes 


| before me, incandescent, losing purity, hard and bitter, a man’s eyes. 


—Larger and larger—then shrinking, shrinking to a stony vague- 
ness, wings, white wings, Oh God am I a bloody angel, white wings, 
white arms out in the breakers tirelessly tossing, tirelessly tossing, 
tirelessly tossing, that’s Whitman, what the hell’s Whitman to do 
with it. White wings shrinking, no angel, there’s RAF in the middle 
of them, that’s not angelic. Waves ebbing, I’m stranded with a 
singing in my ears in a white peace. There’s Phil bending over me. 
I wish he’d take those cursed wings off. A small clean hospital room, 
flowers and a gorgeous nurse moving round. Now she has gone and 
the door is closed. Smell of death disguised ‘in antiseptics. “Hallo 
Phil, how’s life?” I am told that when I came round I was yelling 
“CHRIST, what's this, have I jumped off the train?” 

“Hullo sonny, what’s all this train talk? Going back to childhood 
days again?” ; 

“What am I doing here, I ought not to be in bed, am I hurt?” 

“Sonny boy,” said Phil—he always talked like that (he is dead 
now)—“You are recovering from your first write-off in the arms of 
a beeyootiful nurse. I always said you night-fighter blokes had the 


~ cushiest job. By the way, Alice is coming in in a minute—you 





remember that smashing brunette we met at the dance? You know 
the girl in the light fawn coat. I think someone stands a chance 
there.” 

“Phil, I can’t possibly let her see me”, I pleaded anxiously. Every 
time I spoke something hammered in my head. He told me I talked 
as ifel had twenty hangovers rolled into one. 

“And why not, O bashful one?” 

“MY FACE, Phil. Is it too awful?” 

“No, old boy, I am afraid the ugly old pan has not changed one 
whit. Although you did come a cropper.” 

“Oh Lord yes,” I laughed weakly, “Johnny and I did something 


| last night, didn’t we?” 


“Yes, you were quite unkind to your pretty Beau. Only it was 
five days ago. No to tell the truth I wonder that you ever came out 
of that crate alive. Two of the boys are making ashtrays out of it— 
they were the only chaps who could find bits big enough for ash- 
trays.” be 
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“Lying swine. Bye the way how: s Jonny Have mey been 1 prac: 
tising fretwork on his innards. too?” 

“Sorry chum. There is no Johnny.” 

“Oh. ” 

He sat down by the bed. ‘The room was bright and quiet, but cut- 
side there were some kids ‘shouting. 

“Phil.” 

“Yes?” 

“I have just seen myself at seventeen. It was damned funny. You 
know, dramatic, egotistical, highflown words and all that. Couldn’t 
light a fag without nearly choking myself.. I'd clean forgotten what 

-it was like. And one’s conception of things—melodramatic isn’t 
the word!” , o 

“Five days to dream of pretty women, eh? I think I'll go out and 
get myself cracked up.” (He never dreamed, when he did). 

“No,” I said, “It’s not all fun. Tell me what happened to Johriny 
and me. Did we come down- a wallop? I think we got one first.” 

“Well, cobber, it was like this: You wiped up one all right,.an, 
88 loaded right up to the dickey. He came down like a slow meteor; 
scattering fireworks on all sides. Lit the whole place up when he 
hit the deck. Carried out his own funeral ceremony, burial and all. 
All we've got to do is put the crosses up. 

“Then Johnny seemed to go nuts. Honestly, I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it. In less time than it takes to tip a wink to a dame, 
you'd come down from about eighteen grand--pardon my American 
—to more or less floor level. Think of a Beau in a power-dive. 
She pulled out somehow—but the speed that fool tried to set her 
down! Believe me you came in over the flare-path at something 
over three hundred. Cumulative effect of dive.. Well, no landing 
ground was made to hold that, so she just beetled flat out through ‘ 
a shed that went skating. Sat down at the far end of Mucky Field 
in some poor unfortunate’s drawing room. They found you en the 
settee or something, you low hound, which is probably why you 
are here now. In the name of Heaven, what bit him?” ` 

“I think we ram into some of our own flak” I told him. “Our chaps | 
can’t hit a Hun for love or money, but when it comes to Beaus— 
‘well—that’s different.” 

We were silent for a moment. Then:— 

“It’s funny you should have asked about disfigurement, ” said 
Phil slowly. “You see, I don’t much like telling you, but poor old 
Johnny caught it badly. He went forward into oe instrument panel 


’ and it took his face clean off.” : 
e 
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CuarLes Causey's six years in the Royal Navy gave to a born writer opportuni- 
ties and stimulation which nowadays he is realizing in short stories and poems. . 


TWO POEMS | | CHARLES CAUSLEY 


H.M.S. ECLIPSE APPROACHES FREETOWN. 
September 1940 
I sinc of the keen destroyer 
Banging on the silken doors of the morning, 
Cutting through the panels of the South Atlantic: 
Strands of light streaming in the steel rigging. 
And the warning: 
The yellow stammer from the lighthouse of white sugar 
Pales as the African sun unfolds her tail of golden peacock 
Over the fabled harbour. 


Borne on the lusty tide 

Past mountains deep and green as Victorian postcards, 
My iron mistress, my rusty virgin, 

Carries me into Sierra Leone, under the lion mountain: 
The land of the violet lightning and the thunderstorms of sheet iron, 
The hills rich and bursting with the brown and orange of ‘Gauguin, 
And, in the distance, the blue Sugar Loaf 

Wears decently her conventional mists. 


ELIZABETHAN SAILORS’ SONG 


My love my love is a green box-tree 

And the scarlet hawthorn berry ; 
Give me five cocky starlings on a grass-grown sea 
And a lute to be merry. 


: Then shall we wander in star-sewn meadows 
. Frosted by ancient October 
; Where ice like iron rims the shadows 
And never be sober. 


O what is the brightness behind her eye 
O let me taste her sweet mouth, begin, 
As under the sky we freezing lie 

Cold it is out but not within. 


O cease your singing my darling my swallow- 
And put away your brown fiddle 

For the ship is a-sailing and you cannot follow 
‘Anti I have the middle. 


Middle =Middle Watch (midnight—g a.m.) 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH OF | 
CAPTAIN EXE cuanuxs caustiy 


I To ee i 


A" T one aa of the Café de Madrid i in Engineers’ Lane, Gibraltar, 





was a curved counter on which were displayed huge empty 
` boxes of chocolates and great nickel-plated trays of faticy 
cakes. The proprietor, a large man with a mobile and exag- 


peated face, used to sit by the entrance at a faulty cash-register, 


alternately smiling at his patrons as he gave the wrong change, and 
scowling at his waiters. At the other end, the café fanned out irito 
a half-circle under a roof of green and yellow glass on which branches 
tapped, water dripped,-and what I took to be an occasional ‘at 
scuttled across. Conversation at this end was usually punctuated 
by the smash of crockery from the kitchen. and the flushing of the 


gentlemen’ s lavatory. Even the waiters, who were constantly chaig- ‘ 


ing, often dashed through the wrong door and one saw them backing 
out of the toilet with a trayful of piled coffee cups and plates. © | 

` Between these two focal points ran a narrow corridor, perhaps 
‘thirty yards long, atrociously lit and furnished on both sides with 
small heavy chairs and glass-topped tables. On the walls, little 
- Union Jacks and’ posters adjured us to Save for Victory, and the 


Ministry of Information put paid to our morale by showing ‘us. 


terrifying pictures of huge guns firing in the desert, mighty aircrift 
and, worst of all, battleships crashing.through enormous seas. | 


Underneath all this, among fat Gibraltarians lamenting the pass- | 


- ing of the days of the great liners with their tourists, ‘we did our bist 
to escape at sixpence a time the horrors of the Naafi or thè bal: e- 
house-heat of the messdecks over ring-doughnuts and little cups, lof 
Spanish coffee. and. it was here that I first met Captain Exe. ° i 


I was in the café one dhena in October, 1943, when Peller 


Mackay, who was sitting opposite, suddenly leaned across the table 
and said: “O look—no, don’t turn round—there’s ee Exe. 
You two ought to meet.” E 

I had had the morning watch and was wearily sunk in my usual 
private contemplation of how long it would be before the Drafting 
Office at Devonport would finally catch’ up with me and send me 
back to sea. “Captain who?” I said. 


“Captain Exe,” said Peter. “Gilbert Exe, He’s in the T Corpi.” 


a thought you said Captain K. You Lee a spy" "I said. . i 
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“So he is, in a sort of way,’ ’ said Peter. “Gilbert, come over here, 
o’ man. Plenty of room.’ 

“Where?” exclaimed a voice behind me: a voice os grated like 
ice on my spine. 

“Borrow a chair from over there. Bags of room,” said Peter. 
I half-rose to get the chair. 

“Don’t move, m’boy,” said the frozen voice bahid me: and I 
stood, half-standing, half-sitting, half-turned round, feeling rabbit- 
and-snake. ; 

“This is Charles Gausley,” said Peter. “He writes. I told him 
you two should meet.” 

“Indeed,” said Captain Exe. “May I ask why?” 

“Well, you’re both artists. You were an actor, weren’t you?” 
said Peter. f 

"We are all actors on this bloody Rock,” said Captain Exe in a 
sudden, alarmingly loud voice, settling himself in a chair brought 
by a waiter. A nearby Major looked round and stared at him. 


. Others also stopped talking and turned round. I was astonished to 


i 


discover that I was still half-standing, and sank down nervously. 
And it was only then that I was able to take stock of Captain Exe. 

I see, from some notes I made immediately after our first meeting, 
that I wrote nothing of his appearance except that his three pips 
shone with extraordinary brightness, like three jewels, and that I 
got the impression he was wearing his Sam Browne the wrong way , 
round. What I actually saw was a man with a large yellow-red 
face, clean-shaven, with a rimless monocle screwed into one eye, and 
thinning hair plastered back from a brow set with three-cornered 
eyebrows. I noticed that he held his cap very carefully in his hands, 
like a priest handling the sacrament. But what impressed me more 
than anything else was the change of tone of his voice, which was 
now soft and, extraordinarily distinct. I had been living for six 
months in a messdeck full of people with voices like the noises of 
a sawmill. I was fascinated by the mellow distinction of the voice. 

“I am slightly deaf in one ear,’ D Exe saig, leaning confi- 
dentially towards me. 

I murmured something. 

“You're not a poet?” said Captain Exe: 

“I—well—I—” 

“I knew it!” said Captain Exe, surprisingly. “Do you hear that, 


' Mackay, m’boy? He's a poet. He's a thinker. The trouble with all 


the people on this Rock.is that they don’t think. They are not 


numan beings. Do you know what they are?” 


z “No, +said Reter. ““Three more coffees, please.” 
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“They are moles, m'boy!” suddenly roared Captain Exe in ive- 
grating tones, startling a Second Lieutenant at the next table. 

“You look as though you were conducting traffic,” said Peter. 

“I wish I were,” said Captain Exe, calming down. “I'd conduct 
half this little lot in here over Europa Point into the bloody sea.” 
And he glared about the café angrily. Then I was surprised to see 
the expression on his face change from one of pale hatred to a smile 
of the purest pleasure. He was looking up at an approaching officer. 
“Hello, Major!” he said, with sudden bland amiability. 

“Government House at eight,” said a voice. 

“Who’s that?” said Peter, when he had gone. 

“A.D.C. to H.E.,” whispered Captain Exe, confidentially. “An 
awful nice çhap.” He suddenly wheeled on Peter. “Why the hell,” 
cried Captain Exe, “are you, a Lieutenant in the Black Watch, 
having tea with a sailor?” 

“He trained with my younger brother,” said Peter. ` 

“Ah,” said Captain Exe, “that’s different.” 

“Is it?” said Peter. 

“You Socialists,” said Captain Exe warmly, “make me sick.” Then 
to me: “Do you like the Navy?” 

“No, sir,” I said. 

“Neither do I!” thundered Captain Exe, aE the café once 
again. “I remember once at Dartmouth...” His voice tailed 
away, and he stared about with the air of a man searching for a 
spittoon. 

“Charles is shore-based here,” said Peter. “He does cyphering ; at- 
the Dockyard Signal Station.” 

“That nice white place with the flag on top?” asked Captain Exe. 

“It’s got a flag on top,” I said. “And if you'll excuse me, sir, I 
must go. I've the last dog: dog-watch, six to eight.” 

. “Must you?” said Captain Exe, ignoring me completely and lock- 
ing with interest at a very tall Gibraltarian woman who had, just 
come in and was trying to tie an Irish setter to the hatstand. “I feel 
we have a lot in common.” 

I looked at him expectantly, bolder now that I was on my feet. 

“Russia, m’boy,” said Captain Exe, now twisting his head to get 
a better view of the picture of the Ack- Ack gun firing. “And do t 


- call me ‘sir? We are fellow artists.” 


“Well, cheerioh,” I said. “TIl be late.” 

“Come and have a drink at my place some time,” said Captain 
Exe. “Friday at seven. Here’s my address.” And he pressed a piece 
of paper into my hand. i l l 

I. ran across Library Square and down into Maie Street as the 





t 
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‘clock in the Spanish Cathedral. struck : six, jad got. a gharry baek to 
the Dockyard.. 

` It was a busy watch and I forgot. all abel Captain Exe. until I 
was having my supper-back-in our living quarters by No. 2`Dock. 
Then I pulled out the piece of paper to look at the address. One 
side was a complete blank. On- the other, written in pencil, was 
“Capt. Exe to D. Cerisola, 6 shurt, 8 coller, ¢ Pe sock, 2 s 
| 12 /8d.” 7 





i 2 

One morning about three weeks later I was anaig down Main _ 
Street, after getting a haircut and a drink,.when an army truck 
pulled up beside me. 

“Hey,” said Peter. “What happened a at “Captain Exe’s?” > 
| “The address was a blank,” I said. . 
“One-nine-eight, Irishtown,” said Peter. “I must get on. Bay day. 
iI thought you had gone on draft.” f 
| It was about eleven o'clock and’ my. twenty- four hours of.. So I 
decided to call on Captain Exe, and turned off Main Street across 
| John Mackintosh Square towards, Irishtown... Here, I used to 
i imagine, was the real Spain. High’ blocks of flats with shuttered 
‘windows, from behind which one could sometimes hear the sound 
| of the guitar or the music from Radio Tangier. Main Street was 
: always a bedlam: a frieze of drunks and the competing bands of the 
| Universal and the Royal Bar, the taxi-men banging their car doors 
| (no horns were allowed in Gibraltar), and the clop-clop of the weary 
-gharry horses. Irishtown was always quiet, usually deserted. - 

I was therefore the more startled at the explosion which’ greeted 
me as soon as I set foot in the narrow street. At first I thought it 
was Ack-Ack practice: but looking up, high in the sky, I saw three. 
little aluminium bodies flashing along in the October sun. Around 
ek tiny puffs of smoke. Great heavens, I thought:. German air- 

ae -At once, it seemed -as if every-gun on the Rock opened up. 

The noise, echoing: in the high canyon of the street, was appalling. 

A million ironmongers’ shops disintegrated over my head. Shrapnel 
tinkled about like fine rain. I.crouched against a wall, not daring 
to: look up. Just below Irishtown I could hear the shouts ‘and 
metallic thumps of an Ack-Ack gun battery.on King’s Bastion. A 
great column of water fountained up,in the harbour behind the 
Naval Cinema. Trepidantly I walked on towards Captain Exe’s flat. 

One-eight- two, one-eight-three: it-must be around the corner. No’ 
sense in rushing to the-public air-raid shelter. It-had iron gates and 
was locked, anyhow. -I noticed an abandoned basket of oranges, 
a-brilliant-splask on the-pavement.. ‘Then, from.around the corner, 
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I heard a woman scream. I began to feel really nervous, for Iam 
no good in an emergency and am always sick at the sight of blood. 
Oh dear, I thought, I am going to see someone with a torn face, an 
eye missing. I began to sweat lightly, and broke into a trot. 

Around the corner an old Spanish woman, heedless of the skir- 
` mishing shrapnel, was leaning out of a third-floor window and 
screaming encouragement at the gun-crew, below on King’s Bastion. 
“Arriba Inglaterra!” she yelled; “Arriba España! Arriba de Allies!” 
_ The gunners, unable to hear aword for the racket of their gun, 

occasionally stared incomprehendingly up at her. When she saw 
me, she broke into fresh screams. “God Save King George!” she 
cried, now weeping a little and, I noticed, taking a swig from what 
looked like a bottle of gin. 

“Captain Exe?” I shouted up. 

“Up here, boysie,” she called, and, to the accompaniment of a 
renewed bang from the gun: “Arriba Franco!” 

She indicated the patio door, and I crossed a tiny courtyard with 
a broken fountain. There was another terrific explosion in the 
‘street outside and I could sense bricks and mortar flying about. It 
was disconcerting, but I began to climb the three flights of stairs. 
There was a smell of burning rubber. All the flats seemed to be 
deserted except the top one. The bedroom door was open and I 
could hear the old woman screaming inside. Captain Exe, T Corps, 
_ I read on a hand-written ticket pinned on the door. 

“Captain Exe!” I called out, standing in the doorway. 

Before me was a large room which seemed, after my life since 
1940, to be luxurious. The wallpaper. was the colour of pink satin; 
in the middle of the room stood a large oak double-bed with a pink 
eiderdown. There was an elaborate electric-light fitting’ hanging 
from the ceiling: at the moment it was swaying dangerously. The 
dressing table by the bed had on what at the time appeared to. be 
a Russian Ikon: later I saw that it was a Christmas card of Good 
King Wenceslas. And, at the far end of the room, by. the chromium 
and marble wash-hand basin, stood a collapsible altar with an elabor- 
ate, brilliantly white lace cloth; and on the altar were bottles of 
Scotch whisky, French and Spanish brandy, gin, sherry, malaga, 
anise, orange, and half-a-dozen bottles of pale ale. The whole show- 
piece was lit by a piece of neon lighting, turned full on. I was 
` impressed. 

“Captain Exe?” I called again, from the open doorway. 

The old lady turned in the midst of a-cheer and, using the bottle 
of gin as a pointer, indicated under the bed. There was another 
frightful detonation. I realized suddenly that I waon the, top floor 
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of a block of flats. Recovering from the shock, I crossed the room 
and lifted the coverlet of the bed. 
Underneath the bed lay Captain Exe. He was prone on three 
cushions, his fingers were in both his ears; while a large glass of 
whisky stood beside a copy of Saint Joan propped up before him 
against a pair of service boots. 
; “Is that Causley of the Royal Navy?” asked a casual voice. I felt 
that the speaker was studying the bottoms of my trousers. “You are 
| three weeks late,” went on the voice. “Where have you been? But 
explanations are always so tedious, don’t you think? Do come 
underneath, there’s plenty of room, m’boy. Have you read Joan? 
A fascinating play. The second in the world.” 

“What is the first?” I said, adding, “The raid seems to be over, 
Captain.” 

“Lincoln, m'boy!” he roared. Whereupon Captain Exe crawled 
; out, and was alertly upon his feet. “Now then, let’s have a drink. 
Madame, shut up. The Royal Navy has said that the raid is over.” 
' As he spoke, another crash seemed to split the sky above us wide 
! open. The glass from the skylight tinkled gently on Captain Exe’s. 
head and shoulders. “Soda or water?” said Captain Exe superbly, 
after flicking off fragments of glass from his shoulders with a silk 
' handkerchief. “And let me see. Do I know you? Where was it we 
met? How did I know your name? Have you ever been in Poland? 
|i shall never forget my first visit to Poland. Ah, I thought, tbis is 





it: the Irving country. The Bells, mboy!” 
““T know, Captain,” I said. 
“Call me Gilbert,” replied Captain Exe, whereupon he fell back- 
wards over a mailbag and lay motionless. My God, I thought, he’s 
dead. I hastened towards him. But Madame got there first. She 
looked down at him for a second, critically. 
“Drunk,” she announced with an air of finality. “And you get to 
hell put of here, sailor!” 


After this, I suppose I met Captain Exe twenty or thirty times 
during his stay in Gibraltar. Sometimes we would meet for coffee 
‘inthe Madrid or tea at the Imperial in Main Street; or for dinner 
at the Victoria, or the Grand. Sometimes we would hire a taxi and 
we would drive to Catalan Bay and walk up and down, talking, on 
the wet sand. And always we would finish up at the pink flat in 
Irishtown: drinking whisky and boiling soup in a tin on the minia- 
ture electric stove. 

Captain Exe talked incessantly, sometimes in sibilant whispers, 
sometimes wit& sudden loud shrieks of rage,. but usually in his 
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slightly drawling, suave.voice, of his travels in Eastern Europe, where 
apparently he had been a guide with some travel agency; of some 
vague and unspecified connection with the Liverpool Playhouse; of 
‘his-mother, a dim figure, in an hotel in Torquay; of his father, an 
even. dimmer figure, who appeared at one time in the Captain’s 
conversation, to have been some sort of Polish Count; of his occa- 
sional trips to Spain from Gibraltar, to La Linea for the Sunday! 
bullfight or to the cabaret. Never once did he speak of his work 
as a Captain in the ‘I’ Corps. - 

It was Peter Mackay who told me of his work for Intelligence, 
one day, in the Orange Wine Shop. ‘I’, it seemed, was using Captain 
Exe merely to baffle the other side. Gilbert, declared Peter, knew 
nothing of the defence of the Rock: and, as I had doubtless noticed, 
the old boy always shied off any talk about the war. But- Captain 
Exe, said Peter, had his pride. When cornered, having no real 
knowledge of any sort of official secret, he would invent one: and 
so brilliantly that it was calculated to frustrate any enemy High 
Command. 

“Does Captain Exe know that they are using him like this?” I 
asked. 

“He thinks he’s been sent out on a special job,” replied Peter. 

“What special job?” 

“Indexing the Garrison Library,” said Peter. “Cheer ho!” 

“Cheer ho!” I said, raising my glass. 


3: 

It-was not until the following September, eleven months after we 
had first met, that I ventured to ask Captain Exe to my mess at 
tot-time for a glass of rum. I did so only after much careful 
thought, for seamen are just as prejudiced against officers entering 
their mess as most officers in theirs are at the arrival of seamen. 
However, our Mess President, a three-badge A.B., gave thee final 
word. So when the time came I walked out into the road, to await 
the arrival.of Captain Exe. 

Our quarters in the Dockyard consisted of a group of long, low 
buildings, surrounded by a litter of dockyard junk: old ships’ 
boilers, wooden pilés, caissons, rusty-funnels, lengths of giant chain. 
On one side of the mess building was a dry-dock, in which lay a 
freshly-painted. destroyer, her flags, newly washed, hanging like 
bunting from one end to 'the other: a dazzling sight in the sun and 
the clear Spanish air. I was still admiring it when a voice behind 
me said: “I suppose some peas. would call that cruel eoig 


_ ship prety: 4 
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“Hullo,” I said. “Let's come in the mess. The rum’s nearly up.” 

“What are those, corvettes?” asked Captain Exe, pointing with his 
cane to a group of vessels moored to the jetty about twenty yards 
from our living quarters. Although I had lived in the Dockyard for 
nearly two years, I was still very poor at identifying ships, for I was 
never interested in them. 

I think they're trawlers: ocean-going trawlers,” I said. “They 
patrol the Straits. Further up is an aircraft-carrier, the Magnificent 
I think. And is that a cruiser? I don’t know.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” said Captain Exe, still looking at the 
trawlers, “that people have to live in those: things, and for years 
on end?” 

“Come inside,” I said. “You're making me feel pale.” 

It was while we were-in the mess drinking our tots that I received 
my greatest shock of the war. The first impression was that the 
Spaniards had suddenly declared war, fired an enormous gun from 
Algeciras across ‘the bay, and blown off the top of the Rock. The 
Whole Quarters (and it was built mainly of wood) leapt in the air 
and settled slowly in a cloud of dust. I remember noticing that all 
the curtains were blown down and hanging at extraordinary angles, 
and that every pane of glass had disappeared. Everybody’s face had 
an expression of amazement. The explosion was far too momentous 
for a bomb. 

Almost at once there was another, and even louder, crash. “Under 
the table!” bawled Stripey, seizing the rum-fanny and diving be- 
“tween the chairs. Captain Exe looked, for the first time since I had 
known him, completely dazed, thunderstruck. Then he began to 
tremble. I watched him walking out of the mess and through the 
galley. I remember that the dinner (it was pot-mess) was boiling 
and bubbling, and that the fire was glowing. On the table lay four 
hands of cards, thrown down in confusion, and a pile of coppers. 

I began to walk after him, vaguely wondering if the sudden 
violence of the explosion had driven him out of his mind. As I 
came out into the courtyard, past the wash-house and the linés of 
dhobeying, a third colossal detonation split the air. I noticed a 
lump of metal, weighing at least a ton, sailing slowly through the 
air towards me. As it got nearer, I saw with remote amazement that 
it was part of the bulkhead of a ship: a small ship. In it was a 
complete port-hole, and the glass was still intact. I saw it flash in 
the sun as it curved overhead. Captain Exe was still walking on 
before me, through a dond of smoke and dust. He walked out into 
the Dockyard. 

I was in a p&nic by this time. I rushed back to my cabin formy ` 
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tin-hat. The cabin was a chaos of plaster (the roof had collapsed), 
and my books, photographs, shaving-gear were strewn about, and the 
shelves were hanging. Everything was covered with a layer of dust. 
As I picked up my tin-hat I noticed the neat circle of white it left 
on my bed. 

I ran out into the Dockyard and, looking about for Captain Exe, 
saw what had happened. I stood transfixed, and was nearly run over 
by the Dockyard Fire Engine. Of the four trawlers that had been 
lying at anchor, two had disappeared. Only the tops of their wire- 
less masts showed above the bobbing clear water. A third was 
blazing, and she settled and sank as I stood gaping at her. Vhe 
fourth, a great hole in her side, seemed to be trying to get up steam 
and edge away from the others. I was too scared to voice what was 
in my mind, but a Dockyard matey caught me by the arm. “Sahot- 
age,” he shouted. “Some bastard’s put time-bombs among their 
depth-charges. Christ A’mighty, she'll go up any moment!” 

We flung ourselves flat among the dust. I struck my nose on the 
railway-line, and felt nothing. After awhile, I got warily to my feet. 
The trawler was burning under a pall of black smoke. Among the 
. ‘melee-of firemen, hoses, shouts, ambulances, I saw a small rowing- 
boat round the stern of the fourth trawler. Somebody handed a 
body, and it looked horribly burnt and oily, out of the hole in the 
trawler’s side. The two men in the rowing- -boat took it clumsily 
` aboard and began to row towards the jetty.. Others were leaping 
over the side of the trawler and swimming for it. 

The two men rowed steadily on. One was a Gibraltarian Dock- 
* yard matey. The other, great Heavens, wore a battered Sam Browne 
belt, the wrong way round. 

“Down, everybody!” screamed a fireman, and we all flung our- 
selves in the dust again. There was another explosion; and, without 
daring to look, I knew it was the end of the fourth trawler. “Blimey, 
and there goes the rowing-boat,” muttered the Dockyard matey be- 
side me.. > : Ea 

I looked up carefully. Captain Exe and the Gibraltarian were 
struggling along in the water, bearing between them the body they 
had taken from the trawler. 

“Come on, Captain!” roared the fireman. “Strike out! Swim 
for it!” 

` After what seemed an age, the voice of. Captain Exe floated back 
across the water: a single word, uttered with all the hate and ex- 
plosive power I had known to expect. But I cannot‘ vé you here 
what he said. And anyway, I was too a E my head in the 
dust again and. being sick. 
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4 
I did not see Captain Exe agąin for nearly a week. One day I 
had the afternoon watch, and was cyphering in the Signal Station, 
when the telephone rang. 
“Have you heard?” said Peter. “Captain Exe is going home.” 
“Nobody ever goes home from the Rock,” I replied. 


to go around as soon as you come off watch.” 

“Has the old boy asked me?” 

“Tm just telling you now,” said Peter. . 

It seemed an odd way of inviting one to a party, but I asked what 
Captain Exe was going home for. 

“Perhaps for fraternising with other ranks,” said Peter. “Anyway, 
i don’t forget you're meeting me at the Madrid on Friday at four.” 

He rang off. 

| After the watch, I climbed the : stairs to Captain Exe’s flat, my 
| heart sinking. Never, I thought, hesitating’ at the door, would 
\I be coming ‘here again; and I allowed myself to feel how I would 
‘miss him. Then I realised that it was very quiet inside the room; 
` it didn’t sound much of a party. Absolute silence. The rubber on 

` the stairs seemed to smell stronger than ever. I knocked; paused; 

opened the door; and went in. 
' Captain Exe was at the altar pouring out three large whiskies. 

‘Two men in civilian clothes stood at the open window, watching the 
| drinks being poured. I could see between them the choppy waters 
“ofthe north end of the harbour. A little fleet of Motor Torpedo- 
Boats, very bright with new paint and looking like expensive toys, 
bobbed up and down among the usual tankers and merthant vessels. 
The two men at the open window glanced at me as I entered. 

“You're late, m’boy,” cried Captain Exe. “The party’s over.” 

“Even a matelot must work,” I said., ; 

“Let me introduce you—” began Captain Exe, “This.is Charles 
Causley. He’s a poet.” To me he said, “I can’t tell you their names, 
m'boy, for I don’t know them. Have a drink,” 

They seemed an ill-assorted pair. One was very tall, with no chin, 
in a beautiful grey suit and red spotted tie. The other was a short, 
burly man with an alert smile and a penetrating manner. They did 
not speak. I began to feel slightly uncomfortable. 

Captain Exe handed round the whiskies. Then he drank his 
‘glassful without pausing. “I can only tell you that they are in my 
line,” he said, waving a hand in'their direction.. 

“What’s that?” I said, rather stupidly. ; 

“Intelligence?” said Captain Exe,-in-his-grating voice. 








“There's a house-cooling on at his flat now,” said Peter. ` “You're , ` 
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“Here to look at your Security,” said the tall one. I noticed he 

had put his glass down, without drinking. 
“Mine?” 

“Yes,” said the short one. 

Captain Exe was pouring himself another whisky. The other two- 
watched him. Captain Exe swallowed it, again without pausing. ‘I 
drank my glass somehow. To break the constraint, I said, “Captain 
Exe, I hear you are being shipped home—” 

“Nol,” bellowed Captain Exe, with such unexpected force that I 
was taken back. “I’m not sailing! I’m flying! Theyre coming with 
me!” He pointed at the two men. He began to look pleased, and 
backed up against the wash- basin. 

“I have a son rather like you,” said the short man, softly. “Flow 
old are you?” 

“Twenty-five,” I said, wondering whether I ought’ to call him ‘sir’. 

“Captain Exe says you are a Cornishman,” he continued. “We 
flew out from St. Ives. I expect you know it?” 

“No,” I said, “I’ve never been there.” 

“You are a cypherer in the Naval Signal Station?” he went on. 

“That’s right,” I said. 

“Interesting work?” 

I nodded; although it wasn't. They asked no more questions; and 
I felt strange, as if I were beginning to be ill. 

The feeling of constraint was broken by the tall man at the win- 
dow, who gave a low cry. He said nothing. The short man watched 
Captain Exe, pouring himself more drink. I glanced through the 
window, down towards the harbour. It was just getting dark and 
the lights in the ships were coming on. . (There was no blackout in 
Gibraltar.) Then I noticed a brighter light, a series of brilliant 
lights, where the flotilla of Motor Torpedo-Boats was moored. They 
were burning brightly, about ten of them, and the fire was spreacling 
and licking with amazing rapidity to the others. ‘I could hear tiny 
shouts and cries, the noise of the ambulance and the apeengine, and 
the little pops of exploding ammunition. 

The two men looked at Captain Exe. Glaspie his tal] tumbler 
of whisky in a shaking hand, he sank weakly on the bed. I felt I 
was going to be sick. The two men stood still as I walked palely to 
the lavatory, which I reached just in time. When I came out, I 
heard footsteps going down the stairs. 

And that’s all there is to it, really. Except that the old actor in 
Captain Exe must have appreciated the fact that they chose to shoot 


him in the Tower. 
° e 
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MR. EAGLE has acted in, and produced, Shakespeare’s plays, and written pam- 
phiets and books on the poet’s identity. Was Shakespeare a second-rate actor, 
cover for the secret (and sometimes dangerous) writings of Oxford? Or Bacon? 
Or both? Did Marlowe steal from ‘Shakespeare’? We know that a William 
Shakespeare was. born in, and eventually retired to Stratford, where he lived 
duily ever after—for not one story or legend (except the early deer-slaying 
episode, and the crude If Lucy be loosie (lowsy) then loosie be Lucy) ever arose 
in the neighbourhood about his personality—the ‘ghost’ gone out of his life. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
MARLOWE’S DEATH 


RODERICK L. EAGLE 


FTER much research, spread over a long period, Professor 
J. Leslie Hotson of Harvard University, found proof that 
Marlowe was employed by Queen Elizabeth’s Privy Council 
as a spy and, in this connection, was sent abroad to find out 
‘and report upon plots prepared by English catholics, particularly at 
Rheims, which was the centre of this “underground movement”. 
He also had the good fortune to unearth the coroner’s report to the 
Privy Council of the “inquisition” at Deptford relating to the mur- 
der of Marlowe. The inquest was held on Friday, 1st June, 1593. 
In Mr. Hotson's book, The Death of Christopher Marlowe, the 
coroner’s report is printed in the original Latin, beside a translation 
into English. After an examination of this report I am convinced 
“that William Dandy, who signs-himself, “Coroner of the household 
| to our lady the Queen”, did not seek (probably under instructions) 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth”. It seems 
to me that the “murder” of Marlowe on goth May, 1593, was a fake, 
a plant: in modern terms, a frame-up. i 
. In the coroner’s report it is stated that Marlowe, Ingram Frizer, 
° Nicholas Skeres and Robert.Poley, met together at 10 a.m. on goth 
| May at the house of Eleanor Bull, a widow, at Deptford. After 
supper on that day, Marlowe lay on a bed, Frizer sat close to the 
, bed with his back to it; Skeres and Poley were close to the bed also, 
but it is not made clear whether they were facing it or not. ‘There 
was said to have been’a quarrel over the bill. Marlowe put out his 
hand “suddenly and out of malice”, drew Frizer’s dagger, which was 
| at his back, and gave him two wounds in the head “two inches long 
and a quarter of an inch deep”. Frizer was unable to get away 
because, as he said. Skeres was on one side of him and Poley on the 
other. Frizer, however, alleged that he struggled with Marlowe for 
the dagger, secured it, and stabbed him above the right eye “two 
inches deep and*one broad”, It was stated that Marlowe “then and 
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there instantly died”, but any medical man will confirm that though 
a coma would occur, the victim would not die instantly but probably 
linger two or three days. 

The verdict of the jury of sixteen men collected from Deptford, 
Greenwich and Limehouse, who viewed the body, was that Frizer 
killed Marlowe in self-defence. As the inquest was only two days 
after the murder, the jury must have been collected rapidly, for 
nothing could have been done until the day before the inquest. The 
jurymen were probably illiterate; it was a rare accomplishment to 
be able to read or write; and they would have been instructed by 
the coroner as to the verdict they should return. 

There are many questions arising from the evidence of the wit- 
nesses (only Skeres and Poley were, apparently, called).which would 
be asked by a present day coroner. 

What were the four men doing between 10 a:m. and supper? 
What was the purpose of the meeting? As there was a heated argu- 
ment between Marlowe and Frizer (said to be over the payment of 
the bill) why was the Jatter so foolish as to present his back, and his 
dagger, to Marlowe? -If, as the witnesses said, Frizer could not get 
away because he was close between Skeres and Poley, how was it 
that he managed to turn round quickly enough to prevent further 
wounds, and to strugglé with Marlowe? Did the other two men 
take any part in the struggle and attempt to separate the antagonists? 
Which of the men engaged the room from Mrs. Bull, and when? 
It is strange, too, that Mrs. Bull, who should have been a most im- 
portant witness, was not called. Surely she would have heard the 
noises of both quarrel, and subsequent struggle? And entering the 
room, observe the confusion, the bloodstains, the dead or dying 
Marlowe; and raise the cry of murder? 

, Now it is apparent that Frizer’s.two identical wounds were super- | 
ficial, even though he had presented himself as an easy “target”, | 
instead of doing what any other knowledgeable person would have ~ 
done, namely, face his rival hand on hilt. i 

If one tries to reconstruct the “murder” from the positions,of the 
four men as stated, it becomes obvious, and surely should have been 
so to a coroner, that Marlowe would have stabbed Frizer in the back 
and would have had no difficulty in killing him immediately. Skeres 
and Poley supported Frizer at the inquest. The characters of these 
two rogues were such that they would swear to anything that suited 
the occasion. They were instrumental in securing a verdict favour- 
able to him-—that he killed Marlowe in self-defence. Were the 
statements each was to make prepared and agreed before the events 
of the evening? 

The coroner’s report was forwarded to the Privy Council on 14th 
June, ‘and was acepted without question of further examination of 
witnesses. This report, as has been stated, wag in Latin, 
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| - Investigation has revealed that all four men were secret-service 


agents in the pay of the Government through the Secretary of State, 
Sir Francis Walsingham. There is a record of Marlowe being con- 
| nected. with official spying as early as 1487—the year he took his 
M.A. degree at Cambridge. The Arinada, it will be recalled, sailed 
from Spain in 1588. Now, a year previously the Privy Council had 
instructed the University authorities not to delay conferring the 
| M.A. degree on Marlowe: — 


“Their lordships request . . . that he be furthered in the degree he was to 
take this next Commencement, because it was not her Majesty's pleasure that 
anyone employed as he had been in matter$ touching the benefit of his 
Country should be defamed by those that are ignorant in the affairs he went 
about.’ 
| _ It appears from this that Marlowe had been reporting on the Eng- 
| lish catholics at Rheims, refugees who were conspiring against Eliza- 
, beth, and to establish a catholic monarchy. Between March 1587 and 
| June 1588, Walsingham received from the Government £3,300 (the 
equivalent of about £20,000) for secret service—the largest.sum ever 
~ allowed him in so short a time. (He provided more out of his own 

pocket and, in consequence, died a bankrupt). 

' Probably Marlowe joined the catholics at Rheims to get inside 
information. The University authorities knew that Marlowe had 
been there and, misinterpreting the object of his visit, hesitated 
about conferring the degree upon him. Hence the intervention of 
the Privy Council. 

Robert Poley (or Pooley) was one of Walsingham’s chief agents. 
~H€ discovered the Babington plot to put Mary Stuart on the throne. 
The disclosure led to Mary's execution in 1587. Poley obtained 
details, with names of the conspirators, by posing as a supporter. 

Now on the day of the alleged murder of Marlowe Poley had 
landed at Deptford from The Hague with secret information for 

e Walsingham. There he met Ingram Frizer (or Freezer) who was 

employed by Sir Thomas Walsingham, cousin of Sir Francis—also 

of the secrét-service. So much for coincidence. 

Marlowe's great poem, Hero and Leander, was first published in 
1598 (five years after his “death”) and was dedicated to Sir ‘Thomas 
by the publisher, Edward Blount. In this dedication mention is 
made of certain favours which Sir Thomas had bestowed upon Mar- 
lowe, and of “the great worth which you found in him”. Marlowe 
is known to have been staying at Sir Thomas’s house at Chislehurst 
(not far from Deptford) iñ May 1593, shortly poor the affair at 
Mrs. Bull's house. 

~ Frizer continued in the service of the Walsinghams, and was living 
in the house of ŝir Thomas until at least 1597.: The dedication of the 
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poem reminds Sir Thomas of “the liberal affection” which he had 
bestowed upon Marlowe. Yet we find him extending the same 
“liberal affection” and hospitality upon his slayer. 

It becomes clearly possible that Marlowe’s death was a put-up job, 
known to the Privy Council. There are many reasons why Marlowe 
should officially die. Suppose that he had been entrusted with a 
secret mission abroad, and that it was prudent to throw counter-spies 
off the scent, what more effective device could there be than to give 
out that he was dead, with a coroner’s verdict to support it? It would 
not have been difficult in those days, especially in a port like Dept- 
ford, to obtain the body of a man who had met with a violent death 
or, after dark, to kill one in order to get a body. Sailors, not being 
natives of the port, would be unknown to the inhabitants, and never 
be missed. The records of Skeres and Poley show that they were 
ruthless men, while Marlowe and Frizer were reckless and violent. 
When his “murder” had been prepared and staged, Marlowe would 
slip away, under cover of darkness, and in other clothes, board a 
ship awaiting him in the river. The jury would not know and,‘con- 
‘sequently could not identify Marlowe with the body they saw. The 
coroner, William Danby, represented the Grown since the alleged 
murder took place within 12 miles of the sovereign’s person. He 
would, therefore, be guided by any special wishes of the Privy 
Council. 

On the same day as the inquest, the body was buried in the church- 
.yard of St. Nicholas, Deptford. 

Many versions of the causes of Marlowe’s death became current— 
a quarrel] over a game of backgammon, over payment of the bill; he 
had been stabbed by “a bawdy serving-man, a rival in, his lewd love”. 
Gabriel Harvey of Pembroke College, Cambridge, wrote that he died 
of plague. John Aubrey, writing some fifty years later, makes Ben 
Jonson. the killer! 

Soon after the year of Marlowe’s death plays and poems began to 
appear bearing his name, though usually in an abbreviated form 
such as “Ch. Marl.” Two editions of Tamburlaine were printed 
prior to 1598 (i.e. 1590 and 1592) but there is no author’s name on 
the title-pages. Later in 1593, the name “William Shakespeare” is 
found for the first time in print. 

Mysteries heap upon one another as we try to penetrate the secrets 
and mysteries of that elusive period, when men and women had ever 
to be on their guard in conversation and writing against anything 
which might be twisted into treason or heresy; when the precautions 
taken to conceal identities, to hide real thoughts and meanings, and 
cover up movements were ingenious as they were netessary: for once 
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| an accusation could be fixed on anybody, the authorities were swift 
and terrible in action. : 
| Scholars have often pointed out that the Shakespeare plays repre- 

sent a gradual evolution from Marlowe. They have noticed the 
| Marlowe touches in the Henry VI trilogy, Titus Andronicus and 
| Richard II. These touches are no less apparent than the Shake- 
speare ring in some of Marlowe’s works, particularly Edward II and 
Hero and Leander. 

Was Shakespeare merely under the influence of Marlowe in his 

early work, or was this the result of a natural development in the 
same writer? If so, who was he? . 


$ +. ğ 


|, A NOTEBOOK ON WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


By EprrH SrrwELL, Hon.D.Litt. (Leeds), 
Hon.D.Litt. (Durham). (Macmillan 155.) 


Reviewed by HELEN THOMAS 


As the title of this book modestly says, Dr. Edith Sitwell does not 
: give us a comprehensive study of her great subject. Nevertheless 
she has, in a very little space, given the careful reader and sincere 
| lover-of Shakespeare much most stimulating and erudite criticism. 
Her first chapter “The Hymn to Life’ is a brief study of Shakespeare's 
attitude to life and men and I found it penetrating and revealing, 
exciting too, as the result of scholarly work always is. In one short 
sentence she sums up this attitude of the great poet and the greater 
man, “Only the hard heart offends”. Then she briefly—for this is . 
truly only a note book, and we hope that she will enlarge it and 
give us a full scale criticism—analyses some of the plays, Macbeth, 
King Lear, Julius Caesar, Hamlet and Othello. These she compares 
and contrasts with others of the plays. Al that she says about the 
charaeters and atmosphere of the plays is of value and help to: those 
who through lack of the scholarly mind, would miss points of sig- 
nificance and beauty. Dr. Edith Sitwell herself acknowledges again 
and again the work of Shakespearean scholars, Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Bradley and others. I feel sure that Dr. Edith Sitwell has much more 
of pregnant matter to give us, so I am sorry that she uses so much 
precious space for the very detailed examination of the technique of 
the poetry. To her as a poet it is of absorbing interest and im- 
rtance, but the sensitive reader will enjoy the rhythm and the 
sound of the poetry without being aware of the vowel sounds and 
pauses, etc., that go to make the splendid effects; to him the poetry 
will seem—as Keats said it should be—spontaneous and “natural as 
the leaves to a t?ee”. 
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Jonn Eastwoop was an officer of the Cameron Highlanders (5rst Division), and 
after demobilisation he went wild, walking and sleeping out in the West Country. 
He is now aq years old and a farm labourer with literary ambitions. 


THE SECRET VALLEY 


' JOHN VIVIAN EASTWOOD 


OMETIMES, in the summers of boyhood before the wer, I 
would go alone to a narrow valley.in the Clwydian range of 
Welsh hills. I would get off the slow stopping-train at Nan- 
nerch, unload my bicycle, and ride slowly up into the hills. 

Always the valley seemed to welcome me; always it was unchanged, 
save for the passing colour and light of the seasons. 

No-one ever came to the narrow valley; the only approach was 
by a hill-track, too rough and steep even for my bicycle; usually I 
left it in a small spinney, and went on foot to the place where I 
would camp. I had no money for a tent in those days, and made 
myself a rough canopy of interwoven green branches: if the boughs 
were laid at a slant, with the leaves pointing earthward, no rain 
penetrated to the bed of bracken below. It was surprisingly com- 
fortable. 
` There was a stream rippling through the valley, and here, in 
summertime, forget-me-nots made a mist of light-blue along the 
banks; the delicate white flowers of the crowsfoot trailed across the 
clear hurrying water, and great golden clumps of kingcups shone in 
the lush waterside grass. There was an old, old apple-tree standing 
upon a grassy bank above the stream, and here I would sit, leaning 
my back against the gnarled grey trunk. There were alders, too, and 
in the fissured trunk of one, a pair of green woodpeckers nested each 
year. 

One lived entirely with nature in the secret valley. There was a 
personal interest in the kestrel who hovered always over the bronze 
slope of Pen-y-cloddian, and the woodpeckers who flew like a double 
flash of green light to the alders as I emerged from my shelter at 
dawn. The very insects—the may-flies dancing in their brief hour 
of life over the brook, the selfless humble-bees in the thyme and 
heather—assumed a different perspective; and at night, when I lit 
my fire, I felt myself to be one with the silent pipistrelle and the 
tawny owl who quavered from the wind-racked’ fhorn- -spinney on 
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_the mountainside. Grand nights those, with the fire blazing and the 
‘owls hooting, and a solitary eve-jar churring in the bracken; Venus 
glowing low over the western hills, the old familiar Plough, and 
. Hercules lying like a giant lily across the zenith. 

There was a sense of history in the valley: here, long ago, there 
had been bloody battles, and the quietly-flowing brook had run 
incarnadine down to the vale of Clwyd. Yet the spirit of the place 
was benevolent; the ancient fosse round the summit of Pen-y- 
cloddian was softened and mellowed by time; if the ghosts of the old 
Welsh warriors who lay beneath the surrounding tumuli knew of 
my presence, they were friendly. I often felt that I was not alone, 
but never once was I lonely or afraid. 


For many years J never saw the valley. In those years I grew to 
| manhood, maturing quickly, like all infantry officers. Sometimes, in 
the desert, my thoughts returned to the valley; but it was difficult 
to visualise the warm-tinted slopes of Welsh hills when the khamseen 
| blew, whirling the sand into gigantic wavering columns that strode 
spectacularly across the dun plain. One day I would return, one 
| day I would no longer be a soldier; and then I would go back.... 
It was autumn when IJ came again to the valley. The humble 
- push-bike had long since perished, and I annihilated distance on a 
i sleek, gleaming-black motor-cycle, bought with my war-gratuity in 

the spring. ; 

It was a day of haze and warm sunshine: the dreaming hills were . 
very beautiful in their autumn colouring of rust, magenta and gold, 
fading in places to a tender, spring-like green. I left the motor-cycle 

at the foot of Llys-y-coed, and walked across a spur of Moel Arthur 
to the valley. It was very peaceful; lark-song descended in silver 
waves from the misty sky, a carrion-crow cried krok-krok from the 
mountainside; bright scarlet clusters of berries glowed on the rowan- 
| trees; and yet I was ill at ease. I had passed a rain-rotted War 
i Department sign: Danger—Proceed beyond this Point at your own 
Risk, it read. And some of the hillsides bore long scars which I knew 
| were caused by the tracks of Army bren-carriers; there were rusty 
mortar-bombs and cartridge-cases lying in the bracken and heather, 
and small craters, gouged with high-explosive from the sweet earth. 

The flinty track I had known was now asphalted and without 
character. As I descended to the valley, a large motor-car passed 
slowly by, its horn blaring at each tortuous bend. Sadly I pushed 
through the sere, head-high bracken, and came to the spinney by 
the stream. Krok-krok cried the carrion crow, as if in derision. I sat 
down forlorn below the wild apple-tree. And then there was a vivid 
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flash of bottle-green and a high, yaffling cry as a woodpecker dashed 
to the safety of the aspens. At least one old friend was left! 

The kestrel, too—or one of his descendants—was still there, 
leaning on sun-burnished pinions over the. fosse of Pen-y-cloddian. 
Above him circled the derisive carrion-crow, and as I watched, two 
more crows flew over the rim of the hill; they were welcomed by a 
hoarse croak, and then all three attacked the kestrel. Effortlessly, 
the hawk side-slipped each lunging attack; again and again the crows 
‘dashed at him, and each time they were foiled by a swift and gracile 
movement. At length, the kestrel’s patience ended, and he flew away 
across the valley with the malicious crows still jabbing ineffectually 
at his slate-blue tail-feathers. Still fighting, they passed over Moel 
Arthur: half-an-hour later, the kestrel was back over his accustomed 
hunting-ground above the fosse. 

I leaned back against the apple-tree and thought sadly of past 
days. Never again would there be such summers, for between lay 
the dark negation of War; men marching in every country; men 
dying in millions for obscure causes; terror, misery and hunger on 
all sides, leaving a legacy of doubt and hate. Everything was changedy 
even the valley was no longer 
secret. Yet as I sat there, with p pRO 
an occasional ripe apple drop | 
ping through the branches to 
join its littered brethren on the ; 

. ground, I realised that the’ 
valley had not really changed: 


of Sherwood 


only the boy who was sacl FRED KITCHEN ` 
had changed, and there was still A fine example of the English 
comfort to be drawn from the country writing for which, since - 
singing birds and sun-aspiring , OF autobiography Brother 2 H 
flowers. renowned. Itcontains verse, spon- 
One day, ‘perhaps, my son taneous and humorous, and, un- 


: : forgettable prose character sketches 
will find the hidden valley, and drawn from a well-stocked diary. 


build a hut under the wild Ulustrated by KENNETH BEAUCHAMP 





apple-tree; but for me there will ` 10s. 6d. net 

be no return: there is a new 

ghost in the valley, ‘the wraith ‘He conveys se wae et athe 
of a small boy who once wan- . fields, with a triumphant simplicity 
dered by the stream and peered that is the very art of artlessness. 
excitedly into the gorse-bushes ie 
for early nests of linnet and H. J. MASSINGHAM in Time and Tide. 


whitethroat. There can be no 
return. 
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EDWARD PINE, ex-R.A.F., is now Senior Master at the Westminster Abbey Choir 
School. 


DISTILMENT EDWARD PINE 


Now I have stood on your familiar lands, 

| Touched the kind hands and talked with those that live 
Lonely as willows on a passing stream, 

Take me at last as one who understands. 


You have set out on unreturning tide 

Into the sunset: laughed your golden day 
Free in the sunshine, and with sails unfurled 
Passed out of sight beyond the final sea. 


You, friend, were never dazzled by the grey 

That seemed so brilliant; from your quiet heart 
. The sea has swept the tangled webs away 

And you are free amid the stars again. 


re 


THE PROSE OF EDWARD THOMAS 


Selected by Roran Ganr, with an Introduction by 
Herren Tuomas. London, The Falcon Press, 10/6. 


Reviewed by EDWARD PINE 





MRS. THOMAS’ Introduction to this book is so well done, so clear 
and so-appropriate to her husband’s writing that it makes criticism 
o£ this selection by Mr. Gant difficult. One feels that it would be 
best to print it here as an adequate review of the book. But of course 
that will not do. 

I first came across the work of Edward Thomas when gathering at 
school an enormous collection of twentieth century poetry. It was 
zratifyigg in those days to find that he had been at my old school 
ind had sat in the same rooms, and I enjoyed his poetry for the 
thoughts it engendered. As a child I had wandered over his Wimble- 
Jon Common, and knew well the background of Helen Thomas’ 
World Without End. 

The full range of his prose I came to years later while on leave, 
reading his work (then unprocurable in the shops) in the British 
Museum. I was compiling an anthology of poems and prose written 
PY scholars during the 450 years of the life of St. Paul’s School, and 

had to assess Thomas beside Milton, Pepys, the Chestertons, 
Binyon, Camden, Colet, Tusser and Compton Mackenzie, and to 
es within my critical limits, how high his definite status might 
e. e 
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Thus it seems to-day that this present book of selections fro 
Edward Thomas’ prose is representative of his work, but on 
wonders if it will create a wider appreciation, if it will resolve th 
doubts in his favour. The pages reveal him as a writer of imagina 
tion, as well as the painstaking hack-worker compelled to a se 
pe He was writing against the grain; and one is left wonderin: 

ow much Thomas knew he was writing against the grain. We hav 
-his wife’s testimony of the frustration and anguish inherent in hi 
personal life. Edward Thomas had in him a great gift of sight, play 
ing equally upon the human and the natural scene. But I believ 
that his gift was for writing about human beings. Again and agal 
his pages come alive when he encounters people; and I believe 
had he survived the war, he would have given us pages, o in 
novels, that would have held our attention while we read and com 
elled us to remember them. The fragment of autobiography h 
eft behind shows the way he was becoming his true self, the self-at 
ease. And when he had been compelled, by the war, to break with 
the static prose of hack-work, or hdekcthougnt his true self leapt ou 
of its old constrictions. i 


“They wcre as a large, distant, and luminous house seen in a cold an 
windy night by some one hungry, poor, timid, and old, upon a lonely roa 
envying it with an insatiable envy that never dreams of satisfying itself. 

But, in a moment, a mist arose from the grass between the oaks and ime: 
the glory departed, and the little draughty farmhousc was far more to 
desired than they . . .” (Wales) 


Compare that with the following authentic, or natural, account: 


“Downhill I came, hungry and yet not starved, . ... 
. .. tired, yet so that rest 
Had seemed the sweetest thing under a roof.’’ 


The poet hears an owl’s cry, 


r “ 


. telling me plain what I escaped 
And others could not, that night, as in I went... . . 
And salted was my food, and my repose, .. 
Salted and sobered, too, by the bird’s voice 
Speaking for all who a under the stars, 
Soldiers and poor, unable to rejoice.” 


I believe that Edward Thomas, perhaps because of personal cir- 
cumstances, wrote often against the grain of his true sympathy, and. 
would have enriched us more greatly than he knew, or knew until 
shortly before his death. There he stands, to borrow Wilfred Owen’s, 
phrase, “Lifting distressful hands as if to bless.” 

When he maintains the proportion of nature he attains what he 
might have fulfilled later. Dozens of examples spring to the mind: 
the second part of Death and Rain where the word ‘rain’ drums in 
the ears like blood: the passage in The South C8untry, 
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“And those lone wayside greens, no man's gardens, measuring a few feet 

_ Wide but many miles in length—why should these be used either as recep- 

tacles for the dust of motor-cars or as additions to the property of the land- 

owner who happens to be renewing his fence? They used to be as beautiful 
and cool and h as rivers, these green sisters of the white roads.” 


O for a million Thomases in that mood! Or when he wrote 
-The Flower Gatherer; or whenever he wrote of the rain and roads. ' 

In these moments he had attained those unutterable distances to 
| which true poetry must reach; and: because of-the deepening of his 
humanity, I feel he would have gone back to his solitary wanderings 
after the war, but his work would have- been warmed with an 
authentic fire and we might have hada study of that inter-relation 
which is to be found in the works of: genius, because it is only as a — 
man passes deeper with clearer insight into that relationship that 
| he approaches, the nature of God. - ` 


i \ 
| COUNTRY BOOKSHELF 


N his Life in the Country (Frederick Muller, 18s.) Mr. Godfrey 

l Locker Lampson gives a vivid and loving account of the country 
| of his boyhood, with intimate studies of the Squire and his 
family, their heritage of duty to land and tenants; of the men 
‘and women who served them; of the river, the woods, cricket matches 
and of helping with the haysel. He writes of an age which fell sick 
in the first World War, and has since almost gone for ever. Glow- 
i ingly written, this book will bring the pleasure of truthfulness to 
| the old who remember, and to the young who have never known 
those days. Miss Alison Uttley recalls her childhood on a farm in 
Carts and Candlesticks (Faber and Faber, 8s. 6d.), and Mr. Tunni- 
_cliffe’s illustrations are pleasant additions to the text. Unlike Mr. 
‘Locker Lampson, there is not that feeling of quiet sadness of “re- 
membrance of things past” running through her pages; Miss Uttley’s 
is a joyous looking‘back on the well-run farmhouse, the rich store- 
cupboards, the polished brasses, the walks, the pony trap—all things 
“that were generous and lovely to a child in remembrance. She has 
an amplitude of expression like the store-cupboard, and the cream 
and butter, of her childhood.**Very different in style, though alike 
in theme is Miss Lois Lamplugh’s book, The Stream Way (Golden 
Galley Press, 12s. 6d.). The days this young writer intensely and 
minutely records are those of her childhood from the ’twenties to the 
recent War. She has the eye to see and the mind to write of exactly 
what she knows in sharp outline and exquisite detail. Her territory 
is a West Country village, about which. many books have been 
written, and‘ the stream on .whose banks she lives; she knows and 
| records every mood of her valley, its birds, trees, blossoms and neigh- 
bours. A rich little book this, and Mr. ee lithographs are at- 
| tractive. I could wish that Miss Lamplugh had not used the present 
tense so-often, for with her rather short sentences this medium tends 
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to make the tempo too staccato.**My reading these winter nights 
has also included two novels with country settings: Miss Doreen 
Wallace’s Willow Farm (Collins, 8s. 6d.), which I found disappoint- 
ing in story and dialogue, though her intimate knowledge of the | 
East’ Anglian scene and of farming gives colour to the rather un- © 
‘convincing story of a farmer and his artist-townswoman wife; and | 
‘another by Mr. Crichton Porteous, Sons of the Farm (Michael | 
Joseph, gs. 6d.), which has many excellent character studies, but as 
in Miss Wallace’s story, there are gaps when years passed and the 
reader has, uncomfortably, to take for granted what happened in 
those years. How rare it is to find a novel to-day that flows. . . ** 
If you want a frolic in the country, with Mr. Fred Kitchen as your 
jolly companion, then Songs of Sherwood (J. M. Dent, 10s..6d.) is ` 
the book. You will meet all sorts of lively characters, human, equine 
and canine, hear his pleasant unsophisticated verses, and learn about 
farming now and again. Mr. Kitchen’s writing is the sounder for 
_his experiences as a farm labourer, who has used his body in con- 
tinuous hard work, and thereby found a calm rhythm of living.** 
In quite a different key is Mr. Raymond O'Malley's One Horse Farm 
(Frederick Muller, 128. aa This is a workmanlike and interesting 
account of farming a croft in the Western Highlands during the 
recent war. Once the reader is in step with Mr. O’Malley (an author 
a little difficult to catch up with at first), he is entirely absorbed in 
the factual narrative, embroidered here and there with vivid sketches 
of delightful Scots neighbours, sheep fairs, and ceilidhs; and the 
book is generously illustrated with beautiful photographs taken by 
the author.** Miss E. M. Barraud has already written an account 
of her experiences in the Women’s Land Army called Set my Hand 
upon the Plough, and she now gives us Tai! Corn (Chapman and 
all, 10s. 6d.), orig more about herself in an easy and com- 
panionable manner. Like many another—and more would do it if 
they could—she quit town-life and set herself to be a countrywoman. 
The change-over is difficult unless one works with one’s body, thus 
truly getting the benefit of the soil, and entering into the spirit of* 
those who serve it. Miss Barraud’s love of and interest in birs and 
flowers and the beauty of the seasons enrich her brisk and lively ac- 
counts of harvesting, straw-carting, hedging, drilling. She knows 
what she is writing about; thus the reader Fel an.authentic spirit 
in her’ pages. We warmly recommend her book.**Everybody’s 
Weather Book should certainly have a place.on the countryman’s | 
shelf. It is simply and clearly written for the layman by Mr. Reginald | 
M. Lester, F.R.Met.Soc.' (Sampson Low, 158.) and is a “comprehen- 
sive guide to every feature of weather study’; there are fascinating 
charts, and photographs of cloud formations.**And once again I` 
take from the shelf and re-read, the clear, lovely poems of John 
Hewitt in No, Rebel Word (Frederick Muller, 75, 6d.). They are 
the poems of a countryman who recreates in clarity of vision and 
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simplicity of expression, a scene, a thought, a friendship—poems of 
rare and living beauty.**It is wartime: and. three lively girls in 
their late teens take a motor-boat and butty (the towed boat) with 
a load of steel billets up the canal from London to Birmingham, 
and back again to London laden with coal. In Maidens’ Trip 
(Putnam, 8s. a) Miss Emma Smith gives an account, both amusing 
‘and vigorous, of their trials, adventures, encounters and emotions 
on the journey. The three young women—Nannette the frivolous 
and friendly, Charity the grave and tender, Emma the practical—are 
irresistible: their intense pride in their work, their spirited ability 
to hold their own with the regular boatmen of the canal, their rom 
ing zest for their new life this Miss Emma Smith portrays wi 
vivid skill and a fine perception.. How well she wtites—what a joy 
to be borne along vith such enthusiasm, enlivened again and again 
with such quick and subtle and kindly character studies! It is really 
a black moment for the reader when at last he has to stay behind 
and bid these gay, paan warm-hearted creatúres goodbye. He peers 
aftér them, a dull and forsaken landlubber, as the Venus, her 
chimney smoking merrily, brass gleaming, glides away with the 
Ariadne in tow, leaving him on the bank d the lay-by, with his 
memories of so good a book. Ann T 

; P i HOMAS | 





POSTSCRIPT. And if, as I often ám, you are asked by a child of . 
8-14 what book shall be bought with the! Christmas Book Token, 
you may happily recommend Cecil Day Lewis’ The Otterbury 
Incident (Putnam, 78. 6d.), an adaptation of the film Nous le Gosses, 
full of excitement and fun, and Mr. Edward Ardizzone’s illustrations 
are a delight.**Mrs. Mathena Blomefield’s Bow-net and Water 
(Lilies (Faber and Faber, 8s. 6d.) will appeal to any age—from 5 toa 
‘céntury. A Norfolk farm in the 80's is the scene and a child and 
-her numerous animals the enchanting subject. The day to day 
‘happenings on the farm, the delicious dishes and cakes the child 
bal „her sister to make, the grave and harmonious companionship 
[of Pather and small daughter—all told with a direct and unsenti- 
mental simplicity, make an unusual little treasure of a book. ' 





i The.Scots poet William Soutar died in October 1943, aged 55, and — 
‘for nearly 20 years,was an invalid. He had little recognition in his 
\lifetime, though his poems were published in a number of volumes 
from 1923 onwards. In his excellent and sympathetic Introduction 
to The Collected Poems of William Soutar (Andrew Dakers, 213.) 
Mr. Hugh McDiarmid tells us that he has included most of the 

et’s published work and much that now makes its first appearance 
in print. About-half the verse in this Collection are in. the Scots 
| tongue and. their music needs. to be tuned by those who are fortunate 
(enough to be abl to hear them as they should: be heard. ‘The other 
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half are in English, and the best words to introduce these poem s to 
stran ers to the poet's work are Mr. McDiarmid’s own: 
work abounds in acuities and felicities of observation of the Scottish 

scene and of the humours of the Scottish psyche. Despite the small formal 
range of his work and its lack of musical variety, he tings the changes most 
adroitly, and in poem after poem dealing with substantially the same or very 
similar themes displays a womderful resource in showing a new facet here, 
varying the aphasia there, and, in brief, always had a new angle of ap- 
proach, a new aspect to present, a fresh comment to make.” 

The poems are impersonal, very often about birds, trees and stars, 

and many have a restrained poignancy in their simple grace 


$ 


Aged 26 and a pacifist, VERNON SCANNELL was an amateur boxing champion, 
“which pursuit”, he says, “I found complementary rather than antithetical to 
writing of poetry”. 


PILOT . : VERNON SCANNELL 


BEAUTIFUL in pubs and brave 
With that courage that the women love: 
The way of tilting the reckless cap 
Over the practised eyes 
> That smoothly capitalise 
Borrowed fascination of the daring eagle. 


O brave to the barmaid is white angle 

Of immaculate cigarette, 

Casual as the deft flick 

Of accurate spent match; O wonderful 
‘The coloured ribbons and the captive wings 
Of the noble eagle. 


And heroic as Odysseus A 
To small boys gazing l . 
` Is the easy laugh from the neat moustache; 
Handsome as Hollywood, 

Fantastically braver, 

Kinder than Gods they walk the blushing earth. 


They who have scattered with 

Their silver fierce propellers 

The panicking stars and the terrified enemy, 
Outsoaring the labouring professional sky-lark, 
Looping innumerable loops and swooping 
Vengeful on the ine soldiery. . 
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Consider, wide-eyed boy and amorous girl: 
Were they šaloon-bar heroes when 
* The long white searchlight finger pointed 
And shrill hot shrapnel burst: when blind : 
. With fear and deaf with engine’s noise they smashed 
And burnt, not maps, but trembling girls and boys? 


THE POETRY OF KARL J; SHAPIRO: 
VERNON SCANNELL 


| KARL JAY SHAPIRO is a oe American poet who has not yet 
' received the attention merited by his exceptional powers. The Eng- 
‘lish edition of Person, Place and Thing (Secker & Warburg, 6s.), 
his first volume, ate te in January 1944. It is a collection of 
poems, lyrical, meditative and satirical, and it clearly reveals un- 
usual gifts of imagination, intellect and observation. The poet’s 
faculty for seeing his subject unobscured by assdciation and habit, 
“the ability to convey freshness of vision and a remarkable power 
of self-identification with the many forms of human suffering are 
the qualities that immediately impress’ his reader. His sympathy 
for the oppressed, the victims of social prejudice and stupidity, and 
‘an exact eyé for the foibles and weaknesses of others combine to 
‘make satirical verse of a high order, and it is rare that the urgency 
of his feeling breaks down the restrictions of form. Necropolis is an 
‘almost perfect satirical poem in which he sees, even in the city’s 
graveyard, the obstinate insistence of the wealthy and the privileged 
to exhibit their superior station with ' 


> The iron acanthus and the hackneyed Latin, 
The boxwood rows and all the birds... 


And even in death the poor are thickly herded 
. In intimate congestion under streets and alleys. 
| Look at the standard sculpture, the cheap 
E Synonymous slabs, the machined crosses. 


7 Yes, even in death the cities are unplanned. i 
The heirs govern from the old centers; 
They will not remove. And the ludicrous angels, ° 
Remains of the poor, will never fly 

But only multiply in the green grass. “ ` 


He observes the great American institutions: the drug-store, the 
stream-lined car, the cinema and the public buildings, and speaks of. 
what he sees beneath the familiar surfaces, succinctly yet with power, 
eccentricities. In the excellent poem, Conscription Camp, he shows 
his command over the extended image, 7 
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And like a very tired whore who stands. 

_Wrapped in the sensual crimson of her art 

High in the tired doorway of a street a 
And beckons half-concealed the passerby, i 


_The sun, Virginia, on your Western stairs 
Pauses and smiles away between the trees, 
Motioning the soldier overhill to town 

To his determined hungry burst of joy. 


_ The impression given by this book is that of a vitality that is essen- 
tially foreign, perhaps American. Its exuberance gives rise to occa- 
sional linguistic excesses and incongruities. In his poem, The Fly, 
he begins with the line, “O hideous little bat the size of snot”. 
This has nothing to commend it, for it is inaccurate. and unpleasant. 
Perhaps it is unfair to quote this as his other ae ei are not nearly 
so obvious or so bad, though they are of a similar nature. In the 
_intelligent and for the most part successful poem, Hospital, there is 
again a violence-in the language which is inconsistent with the re. 
mainder of thé poem. The following will give some idea of ‘the 
‘quality of the whole: 


Inside or out, the key is pain. It holds 
The florist to, your pink medicinal rose, 
The nickname to the corpse. One wipes it from 
Blue German blades or drops it down the drain; 
The novelist with a red tube up his nose 
Gingerly pets it. Nurse can turn it off. 


This, is the Oxford’ of all sicknesses . . . 


Then against this context of such admirable restraint and percep 
tive accuracy we encounter, too suddenly, phrases of inappropriate 
violence, “Can you predict the élection by my guts?” e 
: But the faults are, compared to the felicities of his work, fairly 
negligible and characteristic of most good young poets. What is 
perhaps a more serious flaw, is the lack of unity in this collection 
By this I do not mean unity of thought in the sense that a group ol 
poems should be written from and coloured by a particulér philo 
sophic view-point in the way that the poems of Rilke are. But the 
best individual poetry of any age has some underlying unifying 
uality which manifests itself in different ways. Among the youngei 
nglish poets of today we find that the work of Dylan Thomas. i 
distinguished by this unity however,disparate may be the theme 
| of the separate poems, and any poem is immediately recognisable a: 
his work by the common quality that they all possess. It is chief 
a rhythmic quality and, as without words there could be no rhythn 
in poetry, it follows that it must also be a linguistic or idiomatic 
` quality. But it is the individual rhythm of the poet that demand: 
a certain idiom through which it can manifest itself, so this distinc 
tive factor is fundamentally one of rhythm rather than diction. 


1 





Tae Montrose Review says: “Of the many books that have been, or will 
be, written about the war, it is a fairly safe assumption that only a few 


will be remembered fifty years hence. It is equally certain that these will 
` include—” 


EUGENE VAN HERPEN’S 
Epic of Dutch Resistance. 
VIA DOLOROSA 


21s. net. 
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Another Book which will outlast the Century 
JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY’S 


THE FREE SOCIETY 
12s. 6d. net 


“No one can read the book without being brought to grips with some of 
the most urgent problems, international and social, of the present time.” 


Š THE OBSERVER. 
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Andre Gide 
THE JOURNAL, VOLS. I & II 


Vol. I, 25s. Vol. II, 30s. 


Siu Edmund Wilson 
EUROPE WITHOUT BAEDEKER 
“ Prejudiced, irritable, irritating, enlightening, civilised, and altogether 
2 G sketches” . .. . -Time and Tide 


15s. net. 
Lionel Trilling 
THE MIDDLE OF THE JOURNEY 


“ The cleverest novel of the year and, in its genre, the best novel lye 


read in years”... . Tribune 
“A dazzling achievement which penetrates far deeper into the dilemma 
of these days than is generally the habit” .. . . New Statesman 


12s. Gd. net 
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Shapiro appears to be feeling his way towards such a unique ani 
personal expression, and in Person, Place and Thing there is ‘som 
evidence of progress being made towards this end. 

V-Letter (Secker k Warburg, 6s.) appeared in this country durin 
June, 1945. Nearly all of the poems in this book were written whil 
Shapiro was on active service with the U.S.A. Army in the Pacific 
I cannot agree with the American critic who found this collectio; 
disappointing on the grounds that it was merely an extension © 
Person, Place and Thing and that it evinced no sign of developmen: 

It is obvious that the vicissitudes and privations of the fightin: 
soldier’s life are only of value to the artist in retrospect, and tha 
they can only be expected to have the effect of either suspendin; 
immediate creative activity or provoking spontaneous cries of prc 
test or indignation, the record of which opr a ee with the cond: 
tions that gave them birth. Soldiers, even if they are also poets, d 
not reflect deeply on the caprices of destiny, the folly of man an 
the problems of life and death when high explosives are fallin, 
about their ears. The best of Wilfred Owen’s work was producec 
not in the dug-outs of Flanders, but in the relative peace and securit 
of the hospital at Craiglockhart, where he met Mr. Siegfried Sassoor 

V-Letter then, rather than disappointing, surprised me by the im 
provement in technique, the discriminative pruning of former verba 
inconsistencies and excesses, and the general evidence of a greate 
discipline and command over his medium. 

In the brief introduction to his book, Shapiro writes of his ex 
perience of the realities of war, 

In the totality of striving and suffering we come to see the great configura 
tion abstractly, with one self at the center reduced in size but not in meaning 
like a V-Letter. We learn that distances and new spatial arrangements cannc 
disturb the primordial equation of man equals man and nation, nation. W 
learn finally that if war can teach anything it can teach humility; if it can tes 
anything it can test externality against the soul. 

The evidence of that humility is in these poems, which are toleran 

without sentimentality. Their satire is directed, not so much agains 

Bini as against the powers for which the individuals are vehicles 
ompare this observation of a dead fly with the ‘hideous little bat 

above— . i ; 

It was a mite that held itsclf most dear, 

So small I could have drowned it with a tear. 

There are occasional and personal verses, love poetry of an un 
usual beauty, and an Elegy for a dead Soldier which is perhaps th 
best poem in the book. The blemishes are not entirely sited: 
there are still moments when the intensity of feeling tends to stretd 
language and form to breaking: point, but these moments are les 
frequent than in his first book. There are signs in this collection 
of.an individual rhythm or style being forged, and I believe it wil 
not be long before a poem by Karl Jay Shapiro is immediatel: 
recognisable, bearing the unmistakable signature ‘of genius. 
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‘Piundered. 
Planet 
FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


* 

This: brilliant book, which has swept America, proves that man, the 4 
new geologic force, is destroying the very source of life. _ i 

“Fascinating, masterful, factual, scientifically up-to-date but easy to 
understand; a book that scarcely mentions politics and yet goes to the 
very core of the world’s present troubles, and to the root of the future 
of human ‘life and civilization here on earth. Man, despite his wits, 
‘like all other living things, is part of one great biological scheme’. 
The earth is the mother of that scheme, and it is from the bounty of 
the earth and from co-operation with other living things, that alone: 
man can maintair his sustenance. The bounty of the earth is not 
inexhaustible, and the rapidity with which man is squandering his very 
life blood is a measure of his arrogance and folly. Man must devote 

” his wits to laboriously and humbly rebuilding what he has destroyed, 

and not build idle and grandiloquent hopes om feeding his robot self 
on synthetically prepared nutrjents. I do want this book to be widely 
read."—-Sir George Stapledon. s 

“Reading it, one feels very keenly how futile most of our political. 
quarrels are compared with the basic realities of life."—Albert Einstein. 

“May the book attract the attention which, by reason of its all- 
important subject matter and the lucidity of its style, it so richly 
deserves,” —Aldous Huxley. 10/6 


“Extremely good. . . . Every intelligent person on the planet should’ 
read it.”-—Observer. : : - ao aS 
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ORDS ON THE WEST WIND. 


THE EDITOR 


ALKING up and down the sunken, wandering lane— 
once a sled track worn deep in the rock—leading from my 
hilltop to the village, one comes to look for certain things 
as aspects of old friends. Perhaps at the time.one is not 
onscious of them as sensuory objects which make up part of life; 
ne walks up and down with the thoughts, hopes, and apprehen- 
sions of a work-a-day living—hastening, maybe, to catch the post, to 
et-to the shop-before it closes, to catch Bertie Beer the elusive news- 
aper-man cycling on his rounds from door to door. 

The scene appearing and dissolving upon the conscious sight is 
amiliar. It extends beside and below the winding grey road: fields 
ivided.by wide banks topped with thorn, furze, and ash; houses 
nd cottages clustered about a grey Norman church tower among 
ees. If the glance lifts away and beyond the ridge, there is usually 
F distant gleam of estuary, where the Two Rivers meet the Atlantic - 
cean. Through a gateway is to be seen Hercules Promontory, and, 
in twilight and starry night, the flashing lights upon Lundy and the 
rocky neb of great Hartland. As the nailed shoes clap on the des- 
kending grey-chipped road, the distant prospect sinks; while clumps 
of brambles, furze, and:blackthorn shake against the sky, where still 
horned heads of cattle stare ruminatory above the traveller below. 
` Usually it is in the light of morning that I go down to the 
village. The lane narrows at the bend, with passing places for traffic 
widened by gangs of Irishmen after the first World War; the steep 
lane sinks under ragged hedges, the cry of tumbling water comes 
louder. A small cascade leaps down one bank, from the hill-spring 
in the field above. Here is a place to pause, to contemplate the 
living water, the wild water that is yet free. 

After rushing to the gutter of the lane, the little flume runs rapidly 
down the slope, but very soon enters the mouth of an iron pipe. 
This pipe lies diagonally under the metalled surface of the lane, 
and out of its other end the water gushes on down the hill, on the 





` 


- before the Irishmen came with their picks and shovels and cok 


‘gossamers are floating in the air, the impulse is strong to lever u 


‘as a park for the roadman’s wheelbarrow, with shovel and coat 


. music to the first. Leaves of pale green harts’-tongue ferns grow on 
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other side of the road. Sometimes, as when the sun is shining an 


a grassy clod from the bank, and stuff it in the mouth of the drain 
so that the water may run down its old course. 

It responds at once, hurrying down with cries of excitement t 
meet unfamiliar stones and leaves and twigs, to sweep them alon 
with it until, objecting to the impetuous way they are being carried 
away, they find somewhere to cling and rest. : 

Quite uncaring that the laggards will no more play, the leapin 
head of the stream, now a reddish brown, pours down the dry gutter 
But the gutter ends. Then the reason is plain why the pipe was lai 
diagonally under the road above. The gutter ends-at a bay fo 
wheeled traffic to pass; for in summer the road carries many moto 
cars and coaches filled with people on holiday. In the old days 


fires on which they grilled kippers and bacon and chops, coach 
and cars used to be jammed there, often with angry words of self- 


righteous complaint. 
In early spring the bay, or passing-place, is usually vacant, except 


thrown across it. Will he complain‘at the water running against the 
Road Surveyor’s rules? But where is he? Perhaps over the hedge, 
doing a bit of spare time cobbling; or reading Keats; or looking for 
a few dry sticks to boil his kettle when he leaves off work later on. 
Anyway, we are safe; no one-has seen that the water is spreading 
wide across the road, for the wheels of passing cars to make a drum- 
ming upon their mudguards. 

At a lower bend, a second spring runs out of a field, adding its 


the banks, despite the diligent shovel-strokes of the roadman. The 
gutters must be kept clear. They are not ‘made’ gutters, like thos 
below the pavements of a town; they are uncivilised, natura? water- 


>- courses, stony and often washing over the rock. Plants of brooklime, 


watercress, and wild carrot try to grow there, despite the scraping 
and chopping with hoe and shovel. As for the primroses, which once 
were the glory of the lane, these have gone, most of them. The 
towns have removed them, first into motorcars, then into dustbins. 

Water is the enemy of roads, When in winter it changes to ice, 
then its power of raising up what many tons of iron and steel have 
pressed down is greater than that of all the Devon County Council 
steamrollers. So water must be led along prepared ways, at the rate- 
payers’ expense; but just for a little while let thjs water from the 
hillspring run on the wrong side of the road. The clod will be 
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removed from the mouth of the annie on our way back with 
can of milk and loaf of bread; we are not really anti-social. And after 
all, it is Only a very small run of water, and soon will be gone, as 
the spring drops lower. Then for the cry of the water in the sunken 
lane we shall have the songs of birds, and the noises of motorcar 
and motorcoach ascending the hill in low gear. 


j 


The carrion crows are nesting in the beech spinney at the ‘top of 
the field. For the moment, our affection for those birds remains un- 
complicated. But when, later on, we start a small chicken farm here 
. . . well, we'll see if our. “sadistic blood-lust” is aroused by the sight 
of black beaks and wings bearing off fluttering little day-olds. Mean- 
while we like the crows. They find fulfilment of life in each other’s 
company. Soon after every dawn, as the morning star shrinks in the 
eastern sky, the crows awake and caw awhile before flying over the ` 
field in their search for food. This is the fourth season that parti- 
cular pair has been together; we know them by their voices. ‘They. ` 
| never quarrel; they work together; they roost at night each in its 
| particular beech tree. The only time we hear angry cawing is when 
another crow, or pair of crows, comes to perch. among the dead and 
lichened upper branchés of the trees. Then there is no doubt about ` 
the feelings and opinions of the resident crows. Thè wood belongs 
to them. Garr—garm—"Get you gone!” Peck, dip, dash, swoosh, 
gaar—garrn! Words and action in unison. And get you gone, not 
| only out of the flamin’ wood, but out of the thunderin’ air around | 
the wood, which means about one hundred yards in any direction. 
Garr—gaarn! Git! How fast a crow can fly when it is excited, the ` 
“wind whooshing through its extended pinion feathers! Right over 
the neighbour’s smallholding, down the field where his score of ewes 
lie with their fat lambs, over his ricketty shed roofed with rusty 
„Corrugated iron. Garr—garrn! “Get you gonel” ‘A slow flap back 
to thaspinney, hen coming one way, cock another, to the nest in the 
_ top of the tallest beech. Caa—caaa! “Us made 'em spark!” 

There are other birds who live about this field on the hill. Birds, 
like men, hold the soil and air by which they live only by force. 
That may not suit the English nineteenth century idea of liberalism, 
which existed within the warships of the Royal Navy and was main- 
tained in easy living by the power of gold. But it is natural truth 
now becoming apparént to most men who think rather tham feel. 
We live by force, by power, by the sweat of our face; we hold our 
own, or we lose our own. All politics are power politics: except the 
impotent ones. 
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When I am digging my garden, set within the beech lozenge insid 
the field—the beech saplings planted there fifteen years ago, an 
now three feet above my head—a robin usually accompanies me. H 

‘comes for food; but sometimes for companionship. I am part of hi 
landscape, and harmless. One morning as I was double-trenchin, 
the dark brown soil, which for so many years has been a wildern 
of docks, nettles, and umbelliferous plants, the robin was perchin 
on a blackthorn stick to which was hanging the sere and lifel 
stalk of one of last summer’s tomato plants, watching me. Suddenly 
a dun bird with black-barred breast slipped’ and dipped over th 
hedge, and with a noise like flupp made a flashing turn and [ though 
the robin must have been snatched by the sparrowhawk. But it hac 
flung itself to the ground, and with a stittering cry thrown itself a 
my startled figure. It struck my knees, and I caught it in one hand, 

_ while an instinct made me explode all the air and spittle in my 
mouth at the beaked and irritable face of the hawk, set with yellow- 
ringed eyes. With a sneer it wheeled and flicked over the hedge. 
The robin, released, flew into the brown leaves of the beech-hedge, 
rustling in the cold S-E wind, and stittered with fright and anger: 

. He was joined by a wren, and two tomtits who chattered indig- 
nantly before flying away. 


e . . e . 


Years ago it was a habit among some of the boys of a Bedfordshire 
village to thrust thorns through the bodies of young robins in their 
mossy nests built into hedgerow banks It came from a belief that 
if the fledgelings grew up, they would kill their parents. They were 
days, similar to those of our age, as of all other human ages, of 
limited imagination, and therefore of understanding. 

One of the first men I knew when I settled in this part of the 
country after the first World War was a squire whose personality 
remains with me though he has been dead many years now. He was 
Captain William Beare Incledon-Webber. He read the first yersion* 
of Tarka the Otter while still in typescript, and made many helpful 
criticisms. One pencilled note on a page was arresting: I think wild 
birds and animals are heavenly. Later, he explained that they were 
true to their instincts, they did not use or abuse.those instincts as 
man often does, they were loyal to the Spirit which created them, 
oe thereby served the Spirit. “They are not corrupted like man”, 

e said. : 

That was in 1924. As I roamed further and learned more of the 
country which I had come to regard as my home, the more I thought 
I saw how true were his words, 
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When after the second World War I returned to Devon from 
Norfolk I brought with me a piece of bacon, the last of a pig we 
fatted on the farm. With other portions of that sad pig, it remained 
uneaten, for the simple reason that it was uneatable. The pig had, 
for various reasons, not been fed properly. There had been the food 
| for it—a heap of tail-barley lying on the asphalt floor of the Corn 
Barn week after week, a rough pyramid pitted and bedraggled by 
the feet and tails of many rats; but there were the pigs, lying. in the 
| pen, being fed week after week only on water and sugar-beet pulp. 
‘They became so weak that they were scarcely able to stand on their 
feet, Had an inspector of the R.S.P.C.A. called at the premises, no 
doubt the farmer would have been prosecuted for gross neglect. 
The farmer was elsewhere at the time, and relying on others; and 
reports had declared that the pigs were being fatted on barley-meal, 
as ordered. i 

When the condition, of the pigs was discovered, it was already late 
February; and so their departure to the butcher was necessarily 
delayed until May. On the farm, bacon was cured in tubs filled with 
| pickle of molasses, salt, bay-leaves and a pinch of saltpetre. In May, 

a fatal month, blowflies appeared. Fine muslin was placed upon the 
_tops of the brine tubs; but the blue flies found a way in. 

Not all the bacon was spoiled by maggots; -but ill-fortune came 
to the saved portions. When sent to be cured by oak-smoke, the 
butcher left them too long in his smoke-shed. Oak-smoke is power- 
ful in taste and penetration. Leather is cured, or tanned, by the 
juices of oak-bark. ‘The fat anyway was too greasy; for in his hurry 
to get the pigs fat before fly-weather, the new pig-man had mixed 

.. too much barley-meal into their circular iron troughs. Over-rich 
feeding had ‘heated’ the animals. To attempt.a meal off that bacon 
was like trying to eat rancid blubber alternated with strips of wood. 

So the bacon, brought optimistically back to Devon, was hung on 
* the trees outside, and whole families of tomtits came to the feast. 

Theit plumage became drab and greasy as they hung there pecking 

away week after week, month after month. Shaggy dogs came, 

sniffing wind-borne odours from fields furlongs distant. They 
jumped and barked in vain, while the tits chittered in the branches 
above. 

One of the blue-tits appeared to be highly strung. She was of a 
family of nine. Usually this family arrived with a solitary great 
tit. There was enough for all, but whenever she saw him, she began 
to complain in a cheezy, wheezling little voice. Great tit, pecked on, 
glancing around every peck for enemies; she perched near him, 
feebly complaining. When he was sated, off he flipped; then she 
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started to feed; but if brother or sister came near her, she forsook 
her pecking, and grizzled away to herself. They took no heed of 

.her; and when they too had gone, to look for caterpillars or spiders, 
she had the row of ragged hams to herself. But after a few uneasy 
pecks, she began to call them back, not liking it all alone. Wheezy- 
wheezy-wheezy. Where are you? , Why do you leave me all alone 
like this? she appeared to be crying. And so it went on, month 
after month. r . 

. One by one the titmice disappeared, until but six remained, le 
by Great Tit. Every afternoon, as the sun went down into the 
Atlantic, they came to the birch tree; and one by one they fluttered 
.at the elmboard over my door, hung there by a crack, and crept 
inside to roost, in a row, every night. Once I shone a torch on them, 
and there they were, squatting against the straw-board under the elm’ 
planking, six small birds and one larger one, all without heads. 


‘In the last number I quoted statistics about soil erosions in some 
parts of the world. Since then, an important book has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Faber & Faber, Our Plundered Planet (10/6), by , 
Fairneld Osborn, President of the New York Zoological Society. 
Surely anyone picking it up and opening the first-page will want to ` 
go-on reading, unless he is a hopeless hedonist or escapist. In this ` 
connexion, someone writes to me, “. OL don’t make The Adelphi 
so sad. The young men are all aware of the prospect of another 
war, and don’t want to be reminded too much of what they have 
endured quite lately, and can’t forget; they want to live in peace for , 
a little while. They love to read about the country, and all th 
happy things about which you used to write. : .” > 

The tragic thing is that, if things go on as they are going, and 
have been doing, there may not be any country much longer. It 
will all have gone down the drain. Which brings us back to Our 
Plundered Planet and its theme: starvation for all in a decade or 
so` if we continue to pour away the fertility of the thin skin Of the 
earth down the sewers:into the sea. Asia is half starving, much of 
its ‘mother’ (as East Anglian countrymen call the fertile topsoil) is , 
finished. You can’t take money.out of a bank when you are over- 
drawn, and have no security; and you can’t grow crops in, soils 
which are overdrawn and have no fertility being put back’in the 
form of decaying vegetation. What happened in India tecently— 
those vultures feeding on corpses in city streets—and is still hap- 
pening, will happen in Europe, in Africa, in America, within a 
short space of time unless the System—which caused two World 
Wars and is preparing a Third—alters in time. Unless the thought 
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of all but a tiny minority of men here in England, in Europe, in the 
Americas, and in Asia, changes, ruin is inevitable. Communism 
believes in collapse of the Capitalistic System; and hopes to. build 
up after collapse. Its antagonist, the System based on money, on the 
Dollar, is doomed. It can’t work, except spasmodically. It must in 
the end again go to war to preserve itself; and everyone today at 
.least has no excuse for avoiding in thought what that will mean. 

Some of us, including the visionary Ezra Pound, saw this collapse 
leading to war, decades ago. We hoped to reveal a new way of 
economic living which would avoid the capitalistic débâcle and its 
inevitable wars; but a stew-fed capitalistic propaganda called ‘us. 
traitors to our various European countries. And since such men 
cared more for their country than for themselves, they couldn’t shut 
down their thoughts, or the utterance of them. And many got it in 
the neck, by rope or bullet; which perhaps was better than living to 
see others get it by erosion or its alternative of atomisation. But 
there is yet time for salvation: in Europe as a Nation, with Africa 
as the estate of that Nation, and the peoples of the U.S.A. as-part of 
that Nation. But it can’t work under Usury; which has put Ezra 
‘Pound in an asylum among the “criminally insane”. Awake, Gird, 
Build; or peter out and perish. It’s no good seeking scapegoats any 
longer. That won’t save anyone. 


When thy seeing blindeth thee, to what thy fellow mortals see, 
When their sight to thee is sightless, their living, death, 
Their -light most lightless . . . 


One of the few who knew the doom of the old System long before 
the second fratricidal War of the West was Francis Yeats-Brown 
(Bengal Lancer). He used to visit us in Norfolk, where we loved 
him, so gentle and explicit a man. In those days very few could see 
into the future. Francis saw only that Germany must be defeated; 
that we must get to the Oder before the Russians. He deplored a 
war that could end only in the exhaustion of the two cousin nations 
of the West; at the same time, as an Englishman, he must, and did, 
support his country in a war in which he had no belief. Many of us ` 
felt like that, and the mental misery was continuous. It seemed to 
me that Francis Yeats-Brown’s heart was broken. He died physically 
just before Christmas 1944; and now the biography, by his cousin 
Sir Evelyn Wrench (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 158.) has been published. 
I read it eagerly, long after midnight. 

I read Francis Yeats-Brown with Heron Lake, by Leslie Paul (The 
Batchworth Prés, 12s. 6d.). It isa diary reminding one of the pages, 
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without the pessimism, of W. N. P. Barbellion, who after the first 
World War published The Journal -of a Disappointed Man. Here 
is the same piercing intellectual vision, the same curiosity, the same 
zest for life, the same gift for recording in words what the eyes see 

. and the ears hear. (The diary form is one of the most readable of 
literary fornis:) The book covers a year during the war while the 
author was stationed in Norfolk, on an estate near the coast. Birds, 
men, girls, children, all the living scene is held in the pages. It all 
seems real to me, and I ask no more of any author. : 

` A book that Leslie Paul would want to read, I fancy, is The Life 

- Story of a Fish, a copy of which Negley Farson brought back from | 
America a day or two ago, telling me it was one of the most fascinat- 

` ing he had read. I don’t know if it is to be published in Britain; 

it should be. Author Brian Curtis was in charge of investigating ` 
fresh-water fish for the California State Division. His book is in the 
class of Osborn’s Plundered Planet, mentioned above. Both write 
out.of full knowledge, in plain English. . . 

I am reading Negley Farson’s new book, a copy of which he bar- 
tered for a copy of The Phasian Bird. The Sons of Noah (Gollancz, 
128. 6d.) is a story,about people who lived a couple of decades ago, 

-in a fishing village beside the shallow seas off New Jersey,. where 
oysters were dredged. Here is the stuff of life, including most of the 

. four-letter words, as they are used in the workaday world. Easily, | 
told, with the usual Farson penetration and scope for what makes 
good reading, the book will be widely read. It tells a story as a 
story, and not as a vivisectionalist lecture. The theme—how money. 
mucks up life. N 

Now let-us turn to these two slim books from the Fortune Press, 
sent by special request. Threnody for Dormice (58.) and The Day ` 
of the Rose (78, 6d.), both by Ruth Tomalin, a young Irish writer 
who has married and settled in England.” You may remember that. 
poem about the hare in the furrow in the-October 1948 number of 

` The Adelphi; and also In the Woods, in the January number fol: 
lowing. Here is talent of the highest order, of the quality. of Richard 
Jefferies, Edward Thomas, and James. Farrar. A few of the first. 
edition copies of these two, books are left; I cannot think of a ‘more 
exquisite present to. give to a friend of sensibility. How Virginia ` 
-Woolf would have loved the work of this writer. - Be dP. Fag 
_ ` Mr. Robert Harper, well-known bibliophile, musician, and book- . 
seller ‘in Bideford, asked me to write a line of two about the Poems - 
` by John Strick (Percival Marshall, 7s. 6d.), with memoir by Mr. - 
-© Harold Nicolson. | John Strick was killed in 1944, at Anzio, when ` 
_. Serving with the London Irish Rifles. His portrait shows a youth 
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of integrity and resolution, a soldier by duty, and not by inclina-* 
tion: of the type of Yeats-Brown. The wild and rocky coast from 
Westward Ho! along by Cornborough, Greenacliff and Peppacombe 
knew him as child, boy, and stripling, and some of his poems arise 
from out that sea-country. Others from’the war. itself. He, was 
gathering experience; the poems.are juice pressed from the grape of 
living. Had he lived, who can tell? Mr. Nicolson, whose memoir is 
beautifully done, says it in a phrase, “As a soldier he completed his 
destiny; his destiny as a poet remained unfulfilled”. Sunt lacrimae 
rerum... ; 

And just out, for those who like to read of other times faithfully 
recorded, and to compare them with the present scene, is A Norfolk 
Diary, from the Diary of the Rev. Benjamin Armstrong, Vicar of 
Dereham, 1850-88 (Harrap, 10s. 6d.). Does this sort of fact amuse 
you— . ` 


“We were told that the parish was shamefully neglected, the Rector employ- 
ing his time in the elevating task of mending pots and kettles—a perfect 


amateur brazier. ‘The Curate . . . was presiding at a school feast and was 
clad in check trousers, buff waistcoat, and holland blouse, no neckerchief, and . 
a nautical cap . . . such a person must be quite ignorant of the dignity and 


solemnity attaching to his office.” - 

And finally, this ‘pen would like to pay- tribute to Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s wise, kindly, and penetrating essay on Painting as a 
Pastime (Odhams Press, 10s. 6d.), together with 18 of his pictures 
reproduced in colour, and to thank him for finding the’ time to 
write it. 


Just as we go to press, his book arrives from author Kenneth Allsop, 
sex-R.A.F. pilot, which must be noticed. It-is Adventure Lit Their 
Star (Latimer House, 8s. 6d.), a story of the little ringed plover, “that 
very rare vagrant” to the English countryside before the war, but 
which arrived at the desolated area of gravel pits north of London 
eduring the war, and now seems to be establishing itself on the shores 
of a few little lakeland where rushes and willows are growing. 
(Cannot the National Trust take over this gravel-lagoon area, whicl 
could become a beautiful new green and lacustrine ‘belt’?) There is 
a foreword and a prologue to Kenneth’s exciting story—flip over 
them like a dotterel and come to. Part One on page 21, and begin 
reading: E 

On a night late in April in year 1944 the north-bound migration streams, 
which had been slowed by a three-day gale storm off Eastern parn; swelled 
to a concentrated intensity. During the em aie! check the fow of birds 
towards Europe coagulated and became a tightly packed force, and for all the 
hours of the’night there was a rush of wings and a clamour of voices in the 
great vault above the layer of alto-sttatus cloud ten thousand feet over the — 
English Channel... i 7 aa 
‘and then go outeand buy the book for yourself. H.W. 
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THE OAK TO THE MISTLETOE 


. MAURICE RENSHAW 
‘Tuy root is in my wood, 
My stem brings sap to thine. - 
I lift on high thy head, 
And so thou crownest mine. 


My leaves are kissing thine, 
Thy lips press on my heart. 
Thou feedest on my vein 

Who hadst in me thy start. 


Though thou dost draw my blood ; 
Yet must I nourish thee. . 

And if I do thee good 

Thou dost embellish me. 


I wonder at thee thus, 

- Thou trustest in my tree. 
I am not I, but Us. 
Thou art not but by me. 


Thou art my Fleur de Lis 
Thou bloomest where all see-eth, 
In me thy sole increase, 

My blood with thine agree-eth. 


Proud Ivy fast may cling, 

Sweet honeysuckle bind me. 
Thy hand my heart doth wring, 
And inwardly dost find me. 


Scant rooting may they make 

Who fall where thou wast planted, 
For they may not partake 

Of more than thou hast granted. “ 


Thou art my golden bough. ' 
I am thine oak beneath. 
Thou art my Mistletoe 

I never may bequeath. 
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Thou wist not I was oak? 
Then hear it in these voices. 
Long after us they'll speak - 
What mourns and yet rejoices. 


When they cut thee down 
It was I they. wounded; 
Thou wast to me grown 
As I in earth am founded. 


A golden blade to cut, 

And linen cloth to catch thee: 
Earth has fairer but 

I know none to match thee. 


And tell me is it true 

The Cross of Christ was taken 
From timber that you grew ` 
Or were they then mistaken? 


*Tis true, ‘tis true, thou knowest p 
They spun no artless fiction, 

For where thou sweetness growest ` 

Thou art my crucifixion. 


Thou art the same, the same! 
And nor can I refuse thee. 
Thou makest me like Him, 

Yet canst thou not misuse me. 


My sap is running strong 
Put out again thy leaf 
Where thou dost still belong, 
My liking and my grief. 


My root is in the earth, 
Deeply, richly drinking, _ 
That bids me to thy worth 
Owe nothing of my shrinking. 


Upon my leaves the sun 

Makes substance for my building, 

Commands me grudge thee none, 
° That has thee in his holding. 
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The wind and rain about 
With rare inflection, 
Among my branches shout 
For thy protection. 


Even the very birds, 
Who cannot doubt us 
Are trying to put words 
To song about us. 


The children when they pass 

Are often saying 
We shade the loveliest grass , 

They have for playing. 


Our life is one—take heed! 
Tho’ we may not unite— 
Thy fruit is other’s seed, 
Thy succour is my right. 


But if—as seemeth so— 
Thou canst not be my wife, 
Though I must let thee grow; 
T’ll love thée less than life. 


To love thee more were folly. 

Yet though the storm may shake thee, 
These limbs be shattered wholly 

And I will not forsake thee. 


“Beloved twig and famous 


Thus lightly I'll embrace thee. 
Thy fruit shall never shame us 


- Nor my caress disgrace thee. 


What though thy branch be cut, 
Thy root will stay with me, 

And never shall it rot 

Nor when I die. 


Tl keep thee from decay ; 
That compassed my bewitchment. 
But thou shalt own my sway 
Who suffers thine enrichment. ® 


. POEM 
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And though thy leaf-ne’er spring again 
To beautify my face, 

Thy root shall never leave my grain 
Nor sprout on other place. 


And hadst thou fruited here, 
The birds had sung among us 
Thanksgiving to the hand 
That in this garden flung us. 


Thy seed might shift—not thou! 
Though time may ease thy yoke, 
Yet when they burn my bough 

Thou’lt mate with me in smoke. 


Or else we shall together 

Be builded in some dwelling, 

I know not when nor whether, 
And truth, there is no telling. 


$ 4 4+ 


ANTHONY GOWER’S essay in the October “Adelphi” won praise in the literary 
Press; one of original Desert Rats, he has just finished his first novel, and awaits 
a publisher. - 


A MEMORY OF BARDIA 


ANTHONY GOWER 


UT of the desert in the early summer of 1943 we came to 
Bardia. As the lorry which carried us to the coastal village 
jolted and bumped along the rough track from the camp 
thirty miles inland, we saw the little church tower at the 
east end and the low line of houses against the sea. 

The sight of the sea halted our conversation. It was a blue sea 
such as one might imagine: more blue than the white-lipped waves 
which we had seen months before in mid-Atlantic, more blue than 
that which lapped the golden. beaches of Durban, and more blue 
_ than the placid surface we had looked out upon- while the heat of 
the sun beat down on us in the Red Sea. It was the blueness of a 
painting by Van Gogh. 

As we neared the village we saw little gardens and strips of cul-. 
- tivated land erfcroaching upon the bare, rocky scrub-pocked desert: 
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- the line where green met brown was as sharp as the summer shadow 
of a tree across a path. ~ 

When the lorry stopped we grabbed our rolled towels,:still tinged 
with the brown stain which sand and water or. petrol had failed to 
remove, and jumped down from the tailboard. The little church 
stood at the end of a long single street, and a few hundred yards 
away we could see where the houses stopped suddenly at the edge 
of the cliffs. 

The road ran parallel with the cliff-line so that the backs of the 
houses on one side of the street looked out over the sea. 

We walked across to the church, seeing that some wooden steps 
encircled the tower at one end, leading to a narrow wooden ledge 
around it about twenty feet from the ground. The tower itself 
looked higher than it really was, for below it the cliff fell down 
steeply to sea-washed rocks below, and the houses of the village were 
all of a bungalow type with the: rooms adjoining each other on the 
ground floor. 

We climbed the wooden steps, a few of us at a time, and grasped 
uncertainly the single wooden safety-rail at waist height. 

Looking down-at the rocks more than sixty feet below made one’s 
wrists feel wedk with fear, and the palms of-one’s hands became wet 
with sudden sweat as trembling fingers without strength clutched 
at the rough unpainted wood. A glimpse was enough: after it we 
leaned back against the stonework of the tower, forcing ourselves 
to smile, to be brave. 

The houses which lined the single street were painted white; 
the doors and woodwork around the windows were green. As we 


walked we expected brown grinning children to run down the paved ``’ 


paths of the little gardens fronting the houses, to hear the familiar 
cry of “Biskwit, Tommy”; but all was silent, and the white walls 
echoed only the crunch of our hobnailed boots. It was a place of 
light: it came from the fierce sun at which we could not look,efrom 
the heat of which on our bodies we could tell the position as we 
walked; it came from the pure blueness of the unflecked sky, from 
the white walls of the houses, and from the path and road and every 
tile and stone and post. Here there were few things reflecting the 
dark colours which made up the white light: the essence of the sun- 
light was reflected again and again, and our eyes, used to the sombre 
browns of the desert, watered at the purity. 

The doors of most of the houses were open and the stone: ‘flagged 
rooms were bare save for scraps of paper and eddied dust trails in 
- the corners. The green latticed shutters hung away from the window- 
. frames in the direction of the last winds. -In two} and threes we 
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wandered the length of the street, stopping “occasionally to peer . 
ras an open doorway or to mark a well-laid garden already in 
ccay. 

When we reached the far end of the street where’ the houses 
stopped we saw that.the ground fell away steeply, forming one side 
of a bay. It was rectangular in shape, with one end open to the sea. 
The blue, blue water lapped gently on a strip of sand at the inland 
end, and on the far side rosé a deeply-creviced cliff. 

At our feet.a path not_old enough to have smoothed the rocky 
outcroppings and knobs which broke its surface twisted down to the 
beach, and on the opposite side of the bay, a-hundred yards distant, 
we could see a natural ledge in the cliff running the whole length 
of the inlet some several feet above the water. Here and there a 
great boulder was poised, and at one point a spring bubbled from 
a deep fissure. Dusty and tired as we were, and though the rough . 
path called our sweat-wet feet inside the sun-hardened boots, we 
stopped and gazed at the beauty spread before us. It was a feast 
which our parched senses had longed for through the months of 
fear and sand and sweat: we could not refuse it now. 

Then slowly we*climbed down the twisting path on which our 
nailed boots scraped and slipped, and when we reached the sand at 
the bottom our dragging feet sank in as though we were trudging 
through a swamp. 

Some distance from the edge of the sea the sand merged slowly 
with sandy subsoil: the formation from ages of weathering by the 
wind on the rocks. Here weeds grew among coarse marram grass, 
and there were moon-flowers and campions; a few stunted bushes, 
withered by the salt winds so as to be unrecognisable, flaunted 
nakedly. Further back, a hundred yards away, on a slight rise 
behind which the sheer end of the inlet rose up again to the cliff 
level was a burnt-out Stuka. Whether the pilot, seeing a slight 
charfte of his being able to straighten out the plane, tried to land ` 
in the narrow valley, or whether.it crashed into flame against the 
cliff-wall we could not tell: already the weeds grew among the 
blackened struts, and the wind had piled sand about the wreckage. 

We split into little groups and began to undress. First the boots 
were removed, each with an involuntary ‘aaah’ at the relief; then 
the thick woollen puttee-tops ‘and the stinking wet socks were peeled 
off, Then the shirt, with a great wet patch under each armpit, and 
lastly the shorts; then all the clothing was laid out on the sand for 
the sun and air to remove what it could of the perspiration. _ 

In twos and threes, or singly, we ran to the water: only one out 
of the dozen of us had donned any sort of costume, and that was a 
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small black silk slip Pere: from a looted German kit-bag. Some 
ran into the water and plunged immediately; others walked in 
tentatively, testing its warmth by splashing their arms and bodies. 

One or two had brought salt-water soap with them. It was sup- 
posed to lather well in sea-water, but in reality it gave as little 
. lather as ordinary soap. They stood with the water to their knees 
and soaped themselves, reaching down for handfuls of sand to Ea 
remove the grime of weeks. 

Soon the little bay was echoing with our shouts as we swam in 
the clear blue water, and climbed to dive from the boulders which 
stood on the ledge which ran the length of one side. 

After an hour we began to leave the water one by one; a few still 
stood in the shallows washing, examining carefully parts of their 
bodies where bugs may have worked beneath the surface of the skin 
or heat rash have broken out. 

I rubbed my hair with a towel, and lay on the sand, pillowing 
my head on some clothing. I looked up into the clear blue depths 
of the sky until all else was lost save the blueness into which mý 
consciousness was absorbed: then there was no war and no village 
on the tall cliffs, and the cries about me were of another world in 
which I had no being. I was one with the illimitable depths. of 
the sky. l 

Then I closed my eyes. The sun was shining down into the 
wooded valley of the Welsh marches, and I was of the leaves on 
the waving hazel wands, the shadow-dappled murmuring water 
which sang of its birth in the hills of Wales, and of the sweet air 
which bent the tips of the grasses and field flowers. There was no 
sense of time: I was lost in the old world, the world of childhood, 
of enchantment, of dream. 

Slowly the sound of those around me came back, and I began 
to think of those who were not there: Joe Hassell, ‘Tubby’ Grenfell, , 
‘Nigs’, ‘Tkey’ and ‘Dimmy’. Then an old thought came to me as 
the war was with me again: what if the energy which had planned 
the first war had been applied to the period of peace preceding the 
second? Then these new old friends of mine may not have died, 
nor Hans and Carl and the pilot of the burnt-out Stuka. And 
perhaps I would never have seen the village of Bardia. 

The sun burned our backs through the grey cotton shirts as we 
toiled up the cliff path. At the top we paused and looked down 
to the clear water again, its surface still and unbroken as before. 

Through the dust which rose in clouds from the back wheels of 
the jolting lorry we watched the line of the village disappear unti! 
only the little church tower in the east could be seen. 
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HE SIREN _ URSULA WOOD 


id Uriel said to me “here shall’ stand the angels that have lain with women 
-and the women they seduced shall become Sirens”. 

AnD if I sing 
along these coral beaches till the caves 
hold echoes murmuring 

- in every rise and fall of summer waves 
clear as iris, curved as swallows wing, 
perfection to perfection answering, 
it is of grief, a shadow of lost joy. 
My silver tears fall from a ceaseless spring. 


An angel, torn from Bravei, defeated in the sky, 
still lit by glory and still winged with flame, 

in reckless beauty for the world to tame, 

fell where my island basks on outspread sea, 

by bastions of a city crowned with towers, 

and terraced vineyards, tapestries of flowers, 
down to blue valleys where my orchards lie. 


Here mortal love was shelter for a day; ` 

peace in my arms was healing for lost pride; 
soon his light faded and his wings fell wide— 
O wounded splendour journeying to death. 
And even the memory of paradise 

sank into silence, withered from deep eyes, 

as like the shadowed moon he waned away. 


“But memory wears the blazon of his wing, = 
gathering me to limbs of fire and dew, 
a birth of joy and grief, wherein I knew 
celestial language, voice of wind and star. 

. By light transfigured and by shadow slain 

_ these are the songs of heaven I sing again, 

“mourning his beauty. 
Mourning his beauty of my love I sing. 


3 Singing I weep, 
yet bright enchantment falls upon the sea 
where the waves reap 
. their harvest of wrecked ships eternally, 
for listening steersmen lose the course they keep, 
forget the rocks and drown cold fathoms deep. 
But fone can share my joy or touch my grief. 
I sing for ever and for ever weep. 
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ROLF GARDINER ‘concludes his gecouni of a recent visit to Africa, where he has 
a 36,090 acre farm. He is one of the few Englishmen of vision who foresaw the. 
present human dilemma, which has arisen out of false values in relation to the 
misuse of soil. 
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SALISBURY: IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
At first it strikes one ‘as Main Street, this chequer-board city pres 

` of the Zambesi. The entry into the town is a, little raw, and there is 

`a medley of architectural styles: provisional iron-roofed buildings, 
cream stucco shops and banks, but some excellent administrative 
offices in the Dutch colonial tradition. The streets are ‘numbered 
First, Second, Third, etc., and those crossing them are named 
Avenues. Along these avenues there are pleasant bungalows and 
single storey blocks of flats embowered.in flowering trees;- the avenues 
themselves are lined with famboyants and jacarandas. - It grows on 
one, this trimly planned.town with its self-confident, self-critical, 
alert.and handsome people. . Here is none of the society sophisti- 
cation of Nairobi: this is a young colonial nation of high intelli- 
gence. 

There is a special ‘Rhodesian freshness: in the early mornings. 
Very early bugles sound reveille from the barracks up the Avenue. 
The sun rises and shines over the cascading bougainvillia. The air 
is tinctured with flowery scents. An army officer comes trotting by on 
a chestnut mare. . Occasionally there are waggons drawn by the 
traditional draught teams Of 16: oxen or mules, Natives flash by on 
donkeys. Before the heat of the day there is everywhere a delicacy 
and lightness which infect the mind with hope. 

- Yet Salisbury has its problems: overcrowding, the unsatisfactory 
Native ‘location’, the workshy sophistication of the Africans, the 
lack of water caused by frequent droughts: even so it has the charm 
and centredness of a real capital. 

The surrounding country is unbeautiful, a raw red upland: The 
Umtali road leads out of the city between a garden-suburb of ill- 
designed villas, unworthy of Salisbury S.R. and more like the bunga- 
loid excrescences of Salisbury Wilts. “Then comes the dun, scrub- 
covered semi-desert plateau flanking the straight undeviating road, 

with its mile posts and very occasional petrol-filling. stations. The 
road is sand but garnished with two inetalled wheel strips. The 
fields are uncultivated except for three tobacco crops in the course 
of forty miles, some ‘mealies’ and green crops. Now and again the 
land is fenced for~cattle and the road passes over a ` grid. 
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This dull and featureless landscape is broken by granite outcrops 
which are so typical of parts of Southern Rhodesia. Huge boulders - 
are piled up in fantastic heaps, the larger topmost slab occasionally 
balanced precariously on a smaller stone like Pelion on Ossa. The 
shapes of these rocks have a primordial obscenity like those at Haytor . 
and Houndtor on Dartmoor. Originally‘embedded ‘in the sand, . 
wind erosion has bared these peculiar citadels which now appear 
like Cyélopeian temples of some ‘barbaric cult. The sun goes down 
over the desert leaving a prolonged afterglow to colour the land. 

Journeying onwards, one comes upon plantations of pines and 
blue gums and’ the comely buff arid white buildings of Marandellas. 
Beyond this pleasarit rural centre the country becomes more beau- 
tiful and romantic. There are granite hills and bluffs holding 
between’ them cultivated lands and vleis. Farming estates of 
thousands of acres have organised the richer soils, contour- -terracing 
the sloping fields and planting belts of pines and cypresses. Each 
estate houses a large labour force of Africans which lives in its own - 
village built by the. estate and -is. paid in both money and food. 
These farms are partly mechanised, and modern cultivations and 
harvesting are practised. The cattle kraals yield large quantities of 
compost, and maize is cut green for pit silage. Unlike the estate- 
owners and managers of East Africa, the Rhodesian farmer is a man 
working in his shirtsleeves, repairing his own implements, driving 
his own tractor. It is an affluent but hardworking colonial life, 
more akin to that of Australia perhaps. The whole agricultural 
outlook is energetically intelligent and progressive, self-questioning 
-and not complacent. The dangers of drought and erosion are too 
near to suffer apathy. Here is personal man and his personal earth. 

This landscape will have to be created-and maintained by human 
organisation and devotion. It.is not naturally poetical as are the 
unspoilt parts of Kenya and Nyasaland. Beauty will come through 
continuous settlement -and effort, much in’ the same way as the‘ 
countries bordering Russia, which are so much’a monotonous sandy 
steppe, were made homely and beautiful by the unremitting deyo- 
tion of a colonial atietocracy; 


RAILWAY ON THE LAND. 

Johannesburg has the fashion of a European 1 industrial city, a 
Leipzig or an Essen. ‚The crashing noise and ostentation of its 
commercial vulgarity may be American in style. But it is of Europe 
that the waking traveller is reminded.- Its altitude gives the place 
an exhilaration which is heady. The association with Africa is 
slightly bewildering. A Zulu boy, of muscular physique and tenta- 
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tive manners, brings an early cup of coffee, and the busy traveller 
alert with the crisp air leaps to another day’s exertions. Outside in 
the cold morning streets some Africans sway noisily along, They 
are drunk less with liquor than with the size and luxury and noise 
of the city. Touts of nondescript race and origin swarm around the 
bottom of Eloffstreet where the trams turn at the main railway 
. station. l 
Is it the grey stone buildings, the smell of asphalt and lignite, 

which fling the comer from Central Africa into remembrance of the 
Ruhr? The Dutch inscriptions enhance the illusion: this is a Dutch 
extension of the Ruhr-revier. S 

` Inside the capacious Main Station, wholly unlike any British rail- 
way building but very like those of Central Europe, the Dutch 
. girls at a bookstall answer enquiries with a churlish lack of welcome 
which is unfortunately a typical response to an educated English 
voice. On the Peron—one uses the continental term involuntarily 
—-to which one ascends from a tunnel, the crowd is disconcertingly 
mixed: normal English travellers, South African officers and soldiers 
in uniform, old weather-beaten Boer farmers in Voortrekker clothes, 
kerchiefed Native women. 

The Pretoria express swings out through the industrial landscape 
of the Rand. The frequent stations with their Dutch or English 
names proclaim the'density of the Reef. But instead of coal-tips 
there are the huge sulphurous-looking yellow-white sarcophagi of 
the gold-mines, vast monuments of plundering excitement and 
greed. Then, at a station called President, the train swerves north- 
wards and enters a high veld. It is a pleasing landscape, super- 
ficially like Salisbury Plain, its vegetation, with the characteristic 
South African colours of lemon and khaki and bistre, lit up by pale 
winter sunshine. Only now does the traveller lately descended from 
the skies apprise his subtropical destination, and the illusion of in- 
dustrial Europe quits his fancy. Wooded country precedes Pyetoria’ 
and its avenues of jacarandas set among noble hills. 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 

The interior of South Africa looks a desolate country from the 
air, In the late autumn it appeared a brown and desiccated land. 
The kopjes and hills were bald and treeless. Ugly dongas scarred 
the hillsides; except- for the westward-flowing Orange River the 
rivers were empty canals. No doubt the impression of erosion and 
soil-exhaustion was intensified by the geometric view of the flier. 
But across the Transvaal and the Free State there was little colour, 
, and an absence of vegetation which contrasted with | the less denuded: 
countries to the north. 
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Thick clouds and mists blotted out the frontiers of the Cape 
‘Province and the all but empty machine purred on across the ‘snow- 
fields’ of the cloud tops. When suddenly the aeroplane dipped 
among the clouds and there was revealed for an instant a patch of 
green pasture as brilliant as that in Switzerland the eye was startled. 
At the same time there was a feeling of drawing to a close, as if the 
mind comprehended the meaning of the land running out. 

For a few minutes the ’plane tore through opaque cloud, bump- 
ing downwards. It roared and shot forth into clear light. And there 
was the.sea! On the low horizon a silver sunset gleamed, burnishing 
the extremity of a journey and the climax of a mission. The Cape 
of Good Hope! 

The enchantment of this moment was a piercing joy. And then 
the aircraft turned beneath the cloud ceiling and hummed towards 
Cape Town spread beneath its Table Mountain in the dull HERE of 
an oncoming winter afternoon. 

Evening is the best time to sniff the air of an uae city. 
From a small hotel—Dutch in a solid, stuffy, bourgeois style—I 
- stepped into one of those many parallel streets which build up the 

town from Adderley Street to Breestraat, and found my way in the 
lamplight to St. George’s Cathedral. 

The air was moist, so utterly different from the heavy pressure of 
the tropics, and the hectic exhilaration of the Rand. The archi- 
tecture seemed a blend of Dutch-Hanseatic stateliness and English 
informality. ors 

Turning up a gravel walk (which led past the Senate House.and 
the Botanical Gardens) the taste of autumnal mellowness enchanted 
my senses like a golden wine. In the alternating lamplight and 
darkness I saw. oak trees with yellow leaves; and the tang and 
savour of an unexpected European autumn seemed to come from 
the glistening bark and slightly acrid foliage. 

The gentleness of ground saturated with cultured tradition is very 
soothing after the hardness of tropical nature. I was aware all the 
while of maritime influences, of seamen and ships at ‘call. Here, 
perched on the lower slope of. Table Mountain, Europe had im- 
planted her ways for 300 years. From here men had sallied forth to 
stake their claims in the interior. But, alas, now that interior, after 
sad misuse, was withering down .to bare infertile rock. Would the 
proud population of the Union, within a measurable period, be 
driven back to the coastal belt of the east and south coast? Yet even 
now there was a chance of redeeming the damage and justifying 
afresh the winning title of: The Cape of Good Hope. 

— - e 
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FRANSCH HOEK pees 

How beautiful the Cape Province must once have been. It is still 
attractive, as‘are also the more arid parts of Provence and the Alpes 
Maritimes; but the timbered richness and verdure have departed 
with the desiccated, eroded soil. Beyond the suburbs of Cape Town 
the level plain is dreary and infertile: but blue mountains beckon 
to the north. The way over the first of these ranges beyond Stellen- 
-bosch—town of scroll-gabled buildings, linden-lined streets and 
quiet Dutch University charm—brings grandiose views: here are 
upland vineyards and pink rocks glinting in the setting sun. De- 
scending from the high mountain pass, one comes down through 
pine woods to a deep valley cool with shadow of the coming night. 

This might be some valley well to the.east of Arles or Avignon: 
only the cypresses and pantile roofs are absent. The white scroll- 
gabled farmhouses lie back from the road among the vineyards and ` 
peach plantations. They bear French names such as Le Dauphiné. 
One passes through a village with a church, an inn and a petrol 
station; and, heading for the end of the valley, comes to an elaborate 
Memorial where the motor road finishes,and a bumpy lane leads on 
into the unknown. T : 

By now it is dark and the farm dogs are yelping under the stars. 
The car lurches up a track which twists and divides among the 
spaliered orchards and vineyards. A native girl of the amalgam 
designated ‘coloured’ in ‘the Cape points the way. The car passes 
along a rough avenue and comes to a stop inside a sloping farm 
courtyard, shaded by massive oaks. ‘This is Excelsior Farm, Fransch 
Hoek. : 

_ Fransch Hoek was a Huguenot settlement 250 years ago. The 

‘Memorial at the head of the valley is raised to its fathers. Settlers 

from La Patrie planted acorns around their new farms, and now 

they are grown into monumental oaks. When the South Africans 
wished to commemorate their Dead on the battle-site of Dalville ` 
Wood after the 1914-18 War, they replanted its devastated acres with 

acorns from these trees. ve 

Excelsior is the last farm of a valley that here rises steeply, nar- 
` rowing to a Kloof or pass which has been reafforested with maritime 
pines. A stream comes down from the Kloof, tumbling through an 
untidy piece of woodland charred with fire, and entering a grove of 
shimmering aspens and poplars whose -golden ‘foliage scintillates- 
against the blue sky. From the meagre fields where the vines and 
orchard trees have; weeks since, yielded their last fruit, the ground. 
rises in boulder-strewn scree to a ‘goat-path’ girdling the mountain. 
The vegetation here has gone, and painfully the Governmental pines 
and a few eucalyptus stride up the arid steeps 
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Below in. the valley the gracious white farms sit among Ti trim 


. orchards. Towards Excelsior a heavy tractor tugs through the 


humus-starved, clayey soil. But here and along the stream the con-: 
stancy of a three hundred years’ old colonial culture has been mar- 
ried to the opportunity of a beautiful landscape. 

At Excelsior the farm is also a guest-house where a separate wing, 
fenced off in its own flower-garden, provides accommodation for 
visitors. Beyond the cattle kraal is another enclosure containing an 
artificial swimming pool fringed with turf. In the golden afternoon 
the stranger basks and bathes in sunlight and water, rejoicing in the 
yellow leaves and the distant gleaming mountains, and beguiled by 
the sound of the falling stream. 

A brilliant blue and orange kingfisher sits on . the diving board. 
Whenever the bather approaches to make his plunge the bird flies 
to the far end of the bath, again flying back to.its former perch as 
the swimmer strikes his way down the pool’s length. The next morn- 
ing the bird is still there; but beside -it.on the springboard is its 


| mate, their reflections slightly undulating in the calm water. | 


BOER WAR LANDSCAPE 


From Durban, where the white breakers of the Indian Ocean 
plunge in thunder on the shore, the road leads over the Valley of 
the Thousand Hills to the scholastic town of Piéeter-Maritzburg; and 
thence further northwards into the heart of Natal. 

Estcourt is a typical township of the Boer War country. There is 
one main street of galvanised-iron-roofed buildings, a railway station, 
a large secondary school, a small Victorian church. Round about; 
at an elevation of 3,500-4,500 feet, stretches the ‘tall grass veld’: large 
rolling plains swelling to occasional kopjes, covered with thatch- 

«grass and rooigrass. It is grazing land owned, by European farmers 
whose wire fences partition it in extensive blocks. Here and there 
are patches of maize or plots of bright green setaria fodder grass. 
But the predominant colour is khaki, extending to purple-mounded 
kopjes in the near distance, while afar the long blue range of the 
Drakensberg rises into the sky. 

Turning from the main road, we entered a track that wound 
among rock-strewn slopes before descending through wild and 
eroded uplands, covered with yellow and orange thorns and green 
euphorbia, to the ‘thorn veld’ lying below at 3,500 feet. ‘This is 
a region of dull grey shale, deeply scarred with dongas, pitifully 
barren, the only vegetation being a hardy thornbush. Yet a hundred 
years ago this ae! was well covered, and full of game. 
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Today only the European village of Neenen forms an irrigated 
oasis of cultivation. The wage-earning labourers on these holdings 
are natives who squat on so-called ‘labour farms’ scattered about 
the hills, where they cultivate odd patches of land and keep a few 
starveling cattle. It is a country undergoing steady deterioration; 
yet there is hope in that a wakeful authority is at work planning to 
redeem the miserable man-made desert. 
~ The main road traverses the ‘high grass veld’ northwards, thread- 
ing the townships whose names recall the battles and sieges of the 
Boer War: Colenso, Ladysmith . 

Somehow the happenings of that disjointed time still are relict 
upon the monotonous veld. It is not merely the graves of fallen 
soldiers at the foot of some kopje, nor those guns mounted in proud 
recollection at the entrance of a town: it is the whole wide land- 
scape which seems to be continuing the dream of that old-fashioned 

, warfare which took place not so very long ago, and whose incidents 
gave favour and anecdote to minds of Englishmen such as Baden- 
Powell, Kitchener, Milner and others. However hazy one’s know- 
ledge of the campaigns, the association is immediate and apprehen- 
sible. 

Ladysmith is the most trim and engaging of these small historic 
places, and seems to hold itself erect with a special sort of dignity. 
But it is all on a small Colonial scale, the civic centres lost in the’ 
vast expanse of rolling high veld. 

From Ladysmith the road ascends northwestwards towards the 
Drakensberg range, climbing steadily up the empty sour veld high- 
lands lying at 4,500-6,000 feet. Travelling onwards in the fading 
light and then under the stars, this immense upland prairie brought 
.to the spirit a cold and magnificent exhilaration. Somewhere to the 
south lay the battlefield of Spion Kop. The road zig-zags up and 
over the Drakensberg itself, crossing by the afforested- van Rienen , 
Pass, and descending into the Orange Free State on the westward 
side by a village named Swinburne. 

The road northwards from Ladysmith into the Transvaal first of 
all discovers similar country. It passes close beneath the table-topped 
extinct volcano of Majuba where the Gordon Highlanders and other 
detachments under Sir George Colley were dislodged with heavy 
losses in 1881. There is a vivid description in Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
Listening for the Drums, in which he quotes his own eye-witnessed 
record of the needless folly of that bitter occasion. ; 

Once into the Transvaal the country becomes an even duller 
steppe, broken by ugly tin-hutted towns such as Volksrust and Stan- 
derton, all the way up to the Rand and Johannesburg. 
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EQUATORIAL JUBA 

‘Travelling up and down Africa by air cas, lends the mind to 
an impression, not of profuse reserves of:abundance, but rather of 
diminishing resources, of soil exhaustion and of the precariousness 
of so-called economies. Potentially wealthy although the great conti- 
nent may be, man’s inroads into her soil-capital have been grievous; 
and how much of the land is poverty-stricken scrub, or. plain desert.” 
Indeed in the swiftness of air-travel the mind telescopes the immense. 
areas of uncharted and unexploited land, and remembers too much 
the regions of loss and depredation. 

The aeroplane coming from Nairobi takes farewell of the Great 
Rift Valley and crosses the green elephant forest of Mau." In twenty- 
five minutes (6, milés) it has traversed this immense jungle, and the 
Kavirondo Gulf of Lake Victoria-Nyanza comes into sight. This is 
only seven miles from the Equator and the region is thickly popu- 
lated. From above one sees the circular family-steadings of the 
natives, pallisaded with euphorbia green hedges: outside the stock- 
ades are the oblong fields of maize and cotton, and great. bluffs and 
crags of a volcanic-looking rock. The deep-gouging rivers are over- 
hung with evergreen forest, but otherwise the country is lightly tim- 
bered. Further north the sparseness of the vegetation becomes more ` 
marked, and for a hundred miles and more there is monotonous 
emptiness. - 

And then one sights the blue ribbon of the Nile (the Albert Lake 
Nile) excitingly vivid in a plain now marvellously green after 
copious rains. This is the Equatorial Province of the Soudan: the 
aircraft descends to a sandy runway at the administrative-centre of 

` Juba: 561 miles from Nairobi and four hours’ flight from Khartoum. 

On earth there is an oven-like heat in spite of the river breeze. 
The travellers are offered lemonade in a grass-roofed booth, while 
the lanky Shilluks stand around, not infrequently in the posture of 
a stdtk on one leg. 

From Juba the flight is to Malakal, ‘goo miles further ‘down the 
Nile. The lush green marshes are criss-crossed with buffalo tracks, 
and down below in the crooks of the winding river large herds of 
elephants are sometimes to be seen. And strangely—for it was 
unexpected—nimbus-cumulus clouds hang heavily over the serpent 
courses of the brown-watered Nile; the ’plane is suddenly caught in 
a violent tempest which tosses its fragile composition as a leaf blown 
swirling from a trée in autumn. 

The ferocity .of the elements is at one with the nature of this 
Equatorial region. Here in the middle of Africa there is a, telluric 
potency, a .prifhordial violence untamed ae uncaged by civilisa- . 
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tion. The aeroplane turns, shaken and nota little frightened, back 
to Juba, and crunches on to the sopping runway with its engines 
partly out of tune. Tropical rain thuds down, drumming heavily 
on the iron roof of the comfortably-furnished inn in which the 
Europeans take refuge. And as the doors and windows clang and 
the servants shout; running to and fro amid the blown mists of the 
cascading rain,, the traveller, even in his annoyance over the jour- 
ney’s interruption, feels an elation at the strange remoteness and 
wildness of his isolation. Juba is connected with the outer world 
solely by air or by native dugout. 

After the rainstorms the air is wonderfully cool and soft. Early 
morning beckons with charm and freshness, and we set out to ex- 
plore it. The gravel-surfaced thoroughfares are lined with a pinnate- 
leaved tree, the few residences lie back from the road in their 
gardens. The Secretariat is a block of brick buildings, and nearby 
is a large barn built of field stones and ashlars crowned with a neatly 
thatched straw roof. Juba is a most orderly place; administrative 
correctness has created and now rules its few avenues and official 
buildings. There is an atmosphere of half-military hygiene and drill 

-which contrasts oddly with the equatorial brilliance and savagery. 

Wandering beyond, through open green’ bush, one comes to the 
native ‘town’, of neatly laid out white-washed wattle-and-daub huts 
thatched with reed straw. It is carefully, it is beautifully planned. 
There are no signs of filth nor litter. The ground falls gradually 
among carefully-tended field patches of beans and vegetables, be- 
yond which, a startling blue in its bed of green, glitters the Nile. 
Native boys come and go between the river and the village. Here 
they walk naked, bearing tins of water on their heads: unusually 
tall, erect, lithe, lanky, lean, strong; one notices also their prodi- 
giously long private members. The dark bodies are daubed blue- 
white with riverside earth. In their natural dignity they appear 
quite unselfconscious. The women, too, are handsome with in- 
teresting hair-partings and ornaments. Both sexes usually wear 
white clothes unless working near their homes. 

As the traveller strolls through the fields, where black and white 
crows lift from the soil, and little bright weaver-birds flit among the 
bushes and acacias (sheltering a charming flowering comfrey) ‘the 
sense of innocence and detachment beguiles him. The morning 
quality of the world here is somehow still strong enough to absorb 
the strange machines`of man’s invention. A primordial health still 
governs this mid-earth of Central Africa. 
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JAMES FARRAR wrote these poems at 16 years of age. He was killed in the R.A.F. 
in July 1944. 


THREE POEMS 
JAMES FARRAR 


NIGHT SONG a 


Hicu screams have passed my window, 
Time after time, in the white air and under the eaves; 
With the rocket and whine of feathers at the brake and swerve, the 
swift stoop. 
Packs go past with multiple rush as the packs of man stream forth, 
Intent, careless, winnowing, streaking past. 
The quarry—a high light dancer among many, 
Tossing frail heaps above the sycamores? 
The first white honey-seeking moth— 
Or the star faint in the green western sky?. 


, 


The clocks tick on inside walls, under roofs, 
A far train whispers between crowded earth and sky 
And is gone. 
The night is to the clocks, the cricket and the death-watch: 
“'Thrid thrid thrid, tick tock, tack tack, thrid thrid thrid”— 
Mingled weariness. 
What is changed: what has come? 
A wedge of negation seals the mouth of the world. 
Absence has come. , 
My swifts, where are they? 
The star-pallid sky outside reveals nothing; , 
Then faintly, from the wastes of the upper air, 
Thé needle-sharp screaming, like threads from the stars to earth, 
Which are fused and destroyed with the new i ea 


O swift, where- goest thou, at the first darkness, after owl- “laghte 
Wherefore leavest thou the nest cold, the eaves barren? 

Wherefore risest thou, pellet of flesh, sootied filaments, to the stars, 
Which men aspire to, and attain not? ` 

In the dark hours the firmament awaits thee, 
The night-suns, swirling in gaseous nebulae, . 

The void, and the edge of time. 
So rise, in the spirit which possesses thee, 

For I shall rfot lose theé. `. - 
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Such is our progress, that I am exalted beyond exultation: 
I am not of water and of wandering air, 
But of concrete and of paper, : 
Of metal which, in a certain shape, is the high 
; piraton of my race. 


I'am deluded not, as thou art; - : 
I know, in my advancement and attainment, 
That thou art not a questing spirit 
Rising into the soul-life of the unknown, 
But a feathered thing of blood and gristle 
Which rots quickly when dead. 
Thou attainnest not the river, the meaning of life: 
In a mesh thou goest, sunset and sunrise, 
Up and down, in the invisible rind of the earth which binds thee; 
The pillared heights which are so thin around us ~ 
Yet which scarcely thou penetratest. 
To thee, intangible dream; the moths beyond the sun. 
To me, a number of miles. x 
Spring 1940 


~ 


OWL s 


I ser the saffron-soft, moth-headed form 

Wheel and beat above wet summer grasses: 
Umbellifers and scented campions gleam 

"Midst other flowers night-crimson, drownéd purple. 
The seeding foxtail quivers not, low hoots the owl 

And wanders to the dark’ning stream. 


Above the sedges drifts the owl, 
The afterglow sinks steeply to the mire; 

The tall flags glimmer, broken pote thrust askew,. 
© With fading yellow fire . 


Above the thumping whiteness of the weir 
The heron rudely gulps the knotted elver: 
Frail nebulae of mayflies darkly fume, 
- And trout lap over in ring-jolted silver. ae: 
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Leisurely, and with calm magnificence, 
It fans above the churchyard where the dark yew groans. 
Old death below is freshly mirrored on the grass— 

7 Swift-bloodied fur is draggled o'er the mounds, 

And many small things in their time become 
Sweeter earth above the mouldering bones. 


Ambling gracefully, with head bent down 
As though to see the village patriarch’s husks, 
Among the jumbled gloom of gravestones goes my owl 
Through many dusks. 


The air protests not at its soft caress— 
Only the vole protests among the graves and the corn, 
When moonlight blooms on yellow grapnelled spread ` 
And it crouches, life- lorn. 


Then sinks the owl, and sorrows the sad beak 
between the limpid-blooming eyes, 
The quarry waits 
There is no more to seek. 


Spring r940 


MORNING RUSH-HOUR 


‘THE slugged river sweats with light, 
Moving towards the smoke-drowned sun. 
-Of many bridges spanning it, ` 
Of many human multitudes, 
. I see but one. . 


This is a river of black and brown, 
Slugged, too, its slouching paces. 
Lit like the water sinking down— 
Beaded with misty-sunlit, sunless faces. 
l Summer 1940. 


+ + 


-192 THE MOUNTAIN 
Born in County Kerry, Mrs. DENCH spent many years in India, and during the 
war edited a W.V.S. sponsored magazine, “Woman in India”. 


THE MOUNTAIN 
M. 0. DENCH 


HERE never wag such a mountain for reflecting light and 
shade; it was as if the outer surface was formed of clear water 
instead of rough bog and prickly gorse. Shadows of cloud 
swept along its length, fast on a west wind, slow on a south. 
It had a smooth profile heading west to the rounded promontory 
of its highest point, often lost in mist or cloud. Viewed from a 
distance the mountain seemed featureless but as you came nearer 
a few white cottages stood revealed. In one of them lived Danny Jo. 

It was a squat-dwelling with an untidy thatched roof overhanging 
the door and two tiny windows which seemed to glower across at 
the five tiled cottages slanting up the mountainside nearby. These 
had new-type windows and a tidiness which pointed by contrast 
to the meanness of Danny Jo's home. He lived there with his 
mother; his father, Danny Pat, was dead. 

Danny Jo had a secret. One day when he had gone up the moun- 
tain for turf hé had an ‘impulse to climb higher. He was scratched 
by gorse and bramble before he had reached the top, for the decep- 
tive smoothness of the mountain at a distance became a formidable 
tangle of bush and briar at close quarters. But he went on until he 
arrived on the wide ridge from which he could see the Atlantic 
Ocean stretching to the rim of the world. Up there the wind sighed 
_ weirdly and no birds sang or complained. The gulls and plovers 

preferred the lowland fields. 

There was a hollow in the crest of the mountain and Danny Jo 
went towards it to see if it could be one of those bottomless lakes he , 
had heard about, but the hollow held a stranger thing than water. 

At first he thought it was a giant bird which-lay there so still with 
outstretched wings. He crept forward, looking warily at the bird 
in case it moved. He saw that it had no feathers and it had a blunt 
breast but no head nor beak He came up against it at last, whatever 
it was he decided that {t was dead, and touched it. It felt cold and 
hard like the iron kettle or the pail below at his home. Part of its 
body was made of glass like the cottage windows, some broken, some 
not, and after a little hesitation Danny Jo went and looked inside 
and saw a thing which made his hair rise. There was a man in there, 
sitting quite still, his head hanging down crookedly on his chest, , 
his mouth was open and so were his eyes. . 
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Danny Jo had only ‘been five when bie was allowed to sit up and 
enjoy tea and currant cake at his father’s wake but he still remem- 
bered the unfriendly set of Danny Pat’s mouth and the shut eyes, 
while the neighbours gathered round for food and talk. The ashen 
blue-white face, shadowed by candlelight, was in his memory as he 

ered in at this man in the large meta] bird; his face was. the same 
colour even though it was sunlight; Danny Jo knew that the man 
was dead. 

He was scared; he wanted to run away down ‘the mountain to 
the protection of the cottage and even to his mother’s welcome 

- with thé old rod she used for his beatings; but he stayed and after a 
moment curiosity won. There was a bright piece of metal sticking 
out near his hand. Danny Jo caught at it and it turned in his hand 
and part of the bird swung open. i 

Now the dead man -had been slumped against that door and 
when it opened, with a horrible purposeful slowness the body began 
to fall. Danny Jo leapt from the spot and then watched fearfully 
as the thing bumped onthe ground and rolled over to lie in the 
same hunchéd-up posture with hands outstretched and jaw on chest 
and”eyes staring. 

When Danny Jo could move again he saw senting which had _ 
rolled away from the body. It was round and glittering and as it lay 
face up he knew it for a little clock, a facsimile of the one which 
hung on the wall of the school at the cross of 'the wood. He crept 
towards it, keeping his eyes on the figure on the ground for he. 
knew nothing of what a dead man might do in such circumstances 
and in a place like the top of a mountain; then he pounced and 

-ran with the clock clutched in his-hand to where the mountain 
slope began and half slid, half. scrambled. down, more excited than 
he had been in all his life. 

He wondered where he could hide it. The only place which was 
at his home was the wooden. bed in a corner of the kitchen and his 
mother, would soon find anything there.: He must bury it before he 
reached the cottage. And then he remembered the turf. His mother 
would beat him if he came without it. He altered his direction to 
the bog where he had left his basket, a long time ago it seemed. 
He filled it and slung it on his shoulder and went on down until 
“he came to a few large rocks; there he put his basket on the ground 
and dug with his fingers under the largest of them. ‘ 

Before he laid his treasure in the hole he held it to his ear but 
there was no ticking sound and when he looked at it he saw that 
the two hands were still, the longer did not jerk on like in the school 
clock; -but as be fiddled he “touched some hidden spring and the 
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‘ back part flew open on a hinge and Danny Jo saw a face looking out 
at him. It was of a girl and she was smiling like an angel. He had 
a queer feeling in his chest when he looked at her and for a moment 
he was tempted to take her home, but in the end he closed the back 
again and pushed the clock deep into the hole and scooped the 
earth over it. 

Mother was waiting at the cottage door and she’ had the stick 
ready but she only waved it and yelled at him and then put it away. 
Already he was a foot taller than herself and perhaps he was getting 

‘too big to whack. 

. There was some excitement on the mountain the following day. 
Civic guards came and said they were looking for an aeroplane 
which was missing and might have crashed in the dark a few nights 
ago. They asked questions and described to the mountain people 
what kind of thing an aeroplane was, like a large bird they said. 
Danny Jo recognised the description but he said nothing. He was 
too much afraid of having his clock taken away from him. 

The guards searched the mountain and found the aeroplane and 
the dead man was brought down on a stretcher past the cottages 
and was buried in the graveyard over by the village church. The 
aeroplane was dismembered and parts of it were taken away on a 
lorry driven to the foot of the mountain road and the remainder 
was left to rust up there in the hollow so often hidden in mist. 

The excitement abated and, the mountain went back to its business 
‘of reflecting the sky and allowing shadows to chase each other along 
‘its length. The mountain people went back to their quiet mountain 
ways. Every day Danny Jo climbed with his basket for the turf, 
dug up his clock and sprung open the back, for by now he knew 
the mechanism and could do it at will, and every day the girl 
imprisoned there smiled sweetly. Danny Jo loved her so much 
that sometimes he could not look at her for long, he had to hide 
her away and gaze upward at the sky or beyond the mountajn to' 
steady himself. Perhaps it was the way her hair curled on her fore- 
head, or her eyes. He did not connect her any more with the dead 

' man who had fallen out of the aeroplane. 

In course of time a stone was erected over the bird-man’s grave. 
It commemorated his name and age and quoted a text from the 
Bible about how he had:given his life for his friends, for he had 
guided his dying bird to where it would hurt no. one by its death. 
The stone gave the place of his birth as Boston, Massachusetts. The 
villagers knew that was in America, on the other side of the ocean 
which washed up to the base of the mountain. They were proud 
of the stranger’s grave and over the turf fires on winter evenings 
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they liked to recall his arrival and the subsequent excitement. In 
summer some woman might put a jar of cottage roses below the 
headstone to let him know he was not neglected, among, their own 
` kin when none of his were near. 

Danny Jo sometimes wandered down to the EER himself. 
He had kept his secret well, no one but. he knew that the habitant 
of that grave was his own particular find. He would stand theré for 
a while and remember the blue, unclouded day on top of the moun- 
tain and recall his own feelings when he first saw the little clock roll 
almost to his feet. 

One day the village had a visitor. A young lady aeive up in a 
hired car and alighted at the post office, which was the general shop 
as well. She made enquiries about a friend of hers who was buried 

. locally and was directed by the postmistress to the churchyard. Her 
accent proclaimed her American andthe postmistress paid her the 
compliment of coming to the door of her shop to watch her progress 
up the village street. The young lady was dressed in the latest 
fashion and had a pleasant smile, but for all that ‘there was a _ 
frightened expression in her eyes and though she was young and 
long-legged she dawdled up the street towards the cherchyard almost 
as if she were reluctant to arrive. ` 

But the village street was not long and the church stood at the 
head of it and so the young lady soon came to the gates and passed 
inside.. She looked’ round at the headstones, and after walking 
about among the graves found the one she sought. There was the 
name and the date and the place beneath the text. She stood there 
for a long time. Boston, Massachusetts Seemed far away and a young 
airman who had loved her there did not seem to fit in to this half- 
asleep village churchyard in a foreign land. She wondered too, 
after coming so far across the sea for this moment, why she did not 
feel like tears. Johnnie, that was his name, had been so alive, never 
sti a moment, but nevertheless here he was, down in the earth, 
dead. She tried to make herself believe it and pulled out a hand- 
kerchief in readiness. 

It was then that she became aware of the presence of Danny Jo. 
He had come over the grass between the graves before he noticed 
the stranger. Her back was to him and it crossed his mind that here 
was some town lady travelling the country and poking round church- 
yards. Such were not unknown in the village. He circled round.a 
bit and when he came opposite he fixed his gaze on the headstone 
out of shyness. But after a minute he looked up and saw his angel. 

` There was the face of her, not smiling now, and the curls on her 
forehead and fier eyes. . . 
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The girl looked at Danny Jo and he looked back while a crimson 
flush spread over his forehead and cheeks.’ The girl spoke first, the 
tone of her voice was strange but Danny Jo understood her to say 
that here was a friend of hers and she had come to see if his grave 
was kept tidy. He could not utter a word, he could only stare. And 


there was something in that unwavering, embarrassed gaze which . 


broke down the reserve of the young lady from Boston. Suddenly 
tears began to pour down her face, she dropped her handbag on the 
grass and both hands and the handkerchief went up to her eyes. 
` Danny Jo did not know that he could move but he found himself 
on her side of the grave picking up the handbag which had burst 
` open and let flow a deluge of knick-knacks. He put them all in, 
keeping his eyes away from them as if here was some feminine secret 
into which he miust not pry. 
The young lady soon recovered and sates the handkerchief to 
her nose and eyes, then she said huskily, “I’m sorry. That.was silly.” 
Danny Jo looked dumbly at her and held out her handbag, then 
he heard himself saying something that he had not thought of saying 
a second before.. “I’ve got a little clock,” he said, “belong to him.” 
He nodded his head at the gravestone. 
“To Johnnie?” 
© “Twas I found him.” Danny Jo admitted his discovery for the 
first time. “And I have the little clock hidden since.” ` 
“Oh! Please may I see it?” There was charm and cajolery i in 
the tone of the request and the glance which went with it. Danny 
Jo might have been no bog-borń gossoon but a man-about-town to 
deserve such attention. 


He had no graces himself; he just nodded and as he turned to go ` 


spoke over his shoulder. “TIl bring it. Let ye wait.” 

He.had never travelled so fast as he did on that journey: He did 
not think of the future, he only knew he was going to show his clock 
to the one person: who had a right to see it. He dug up his tre#8ure 
and kneeling in the shelter of the rock rubbed the particles of earth 


from it with his sleeve and then sprung open the back to have one . 


more look at the face within. Then he did a strange, unaccountable 


thing, he put his lips to the face; he knew now that this was no‘ 


angel but a woman. 


The young lady was tired of waiting and was leaning against 


the wall smoking a cigarette by the time Danny Jo returned. He . 


came over to her, ignoring Johnnie’s grave, and held out the clock 
without a word. 


She turned it over and over in her hand but made no attempt to | 


open the back so, Deny Jo reached out and spreag open. 
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“Oh!” she said, and then like-any girl confronted with her own 
face she stared at it closely and critically. “That awful kid photo,” 
she said at last. “Whatever did Johnnie want to keep that for?” . 

She might have been talking a foreign tongue for all the sense _ 
which penétrated Danny Jo’s mind. He looked. at her, he was trying 
to print her face and hair and eyes on his mind for he realised now 
that the little clock was no longer his, it should belong to her... 

The young lady thought otherwise and after a minute she snapped 
the cover shut and held out the watch to Danny Jo. 

This was the moment for his renunciation. He did not know how 
to put it into words but he shook his head and ‘the young lady 
understood. She smiled bewitchingly at him and slipped the watch 
carelessly into her bag. Then she remembered ‘something else, obli- 
gation. She opened her bag again and drew out one of the trifles 
which Danny Jo had retrieved from the grass by Johnnie’ 8 grave. 
It was not inappropriate, though, it was no’ angel but a figure of a 
twentieth century airman fitted out with a tiny pair of gold wings. 
Perhaps it had been given her by Johnnie, perhaps by. some other 
flying man. She held it out to Danny. Jo with a charming smile. 
“Will you have this instead?” 

Danny Jo took the trophy and cupped it in both hands. He might 
no longer possess the likeness of his angel but he would: have this 
thing which had laid in her:own palm. 

‘There’was no more to be said. The young lady could not have 
told afterwards if the boy had left her first or if he still had been 
standing there when she suddenly remembered the hired car and its 
driver and made for the gate of the churchyard. < 

Danny Jo went back to his mountain, but not to the rocks, this 
little effigy of a bird man would not be hidden in'the earth. 

The young lady from Boston went back across the sea, taking 
Johnnie’s watch with her, always to be a cherished memento, even 
when in the time and nature of things she marries someone else. 

-And Danny-Jo too will marry, probably Susan Ann from the 
third tiled cottage, and bring up a large brood in that low-thatched 
home of his. Susan Ann may wonder.and question about the queer 
‘bawble hung on a cord round her husband's neck, and he so faithful, 
but he never will tell, nor will he ever forget. 

And the mountain remains unchanged yet ever changing, reflect- 
ing the heavens at all seasons and swept by cloud shadows through 
centuries of summer days." 


$ ¥ ¥ 
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“Her beloved child was recently drowned”, Herbert Palmer wrote of PHOEBE 
Hesketu, who thus “eased her heart in song.” ° 


THREE POEMS l 
PHOEBE BESKETH 
FOR A LITTLE BOY DROWNED 


No need to be silent; 

His rest is secure 

Where stuff of his dreaming 
Will ever endure. ` 


No need for a candle, 

Or door left ajar, 

Or walls—he walks through them; 
_ His light is a star. 


No need for his supper, 

Or quilt for his bed; 

He is wrapped round for ever 
And love is' his bread. 


Then wake to his laughter, 
And sleep in his peace, 
Nor even one moment 
Regret his release. 


EPITAPH 


ON A BOY WHO LOVED BIRDS 
For Richard Noél, born on Christmas Eve 1935 t 


A ROBIN flew in at the window. 

“That’s death in the house”, they said. 

But the child clapped hands in sharp delight 
At the bird’s bright bravery and bright 
Black eye and breast so red. . 
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“Bird of the Cross, the robin, 

That was spilled with the Blood”, they sighed. 
But the little boy laughed and gave him crumbs 
(At the hands of a child Thy kingdom comes) 
For the piercing cold outside. 


The robin brought Spring to the Winter, 
For snow was not whiter than ‘bread 

A little child gave for love of the birds. 
Now he is gone, we live by the words: 
“Who comes to Me is fed.” 


THE HOUSE ABOVE THE WILLOWS 


I promisep her a house above the willows 

With windows gazing on the gloomy lake, 

With friendly eaves to lodge the faithful swallows. 
Yet I was faithless, neither for her sake 

Nor mine, but that my word was wind and water 
Eluding the capacity to bind. . as He 

I built it, stick on stone and roof on rafter, 

And it was real with standing in my mind. 

And here it is unperished long years after 

My love lost faith in me and drew the blind 

Of darkness on.the creature of my dreaming. 
But the world of bricks and mortar is unkind. 


; And now I live alone above the water; 
> — Ihear the willows weeping in the wind. 
‘Iam not lonely with the clouds’ grey daughter, 
Nor frightened, for the sun creeps up behind 
The mountain every day to slay the shadow: D 
That lurks among the lightness of my mind. 


' 
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HERBERT PALMER, "known for his “The Roving Angler’ (Dent, 8s. 6d., with . 
woodcuts by Robert.Gibbings), one of the best books on fish and fishing, is the 
originator of the famous trout- -fly, the Red Palmer. 


SONG OF THE LAST MEN 
'. "HERBERT PALMER 


Tuy did great wrong as the night came over, 
Though it seemed but mist on a troubled sea, 
- Or a shimmer of frost on grass and clover, 
But the leaves dropped down from the homo-tree— 
For the soul went soft, and the head-piece hollow,’ - 
As harp and star fell out of the brains— 
Space for the swine-dog will to wallow— 
Only the Vision of ‘Sin remains! 
Where is the pride of tower and steeple 
And wind-proof wall of village and town? 
Where are the clamouring striving people : 
, And their heyday colours of coat and gown? 
Knew they their souls then, where did they go when 
Their blood ran down to the puddled drains? 
Ask of the wind and the skulls of the foemen! 
Only the Vision of Sin remains! ' 


The wheels spun round, and the world went under; 
' The wick went up, and the light went down. 
Out of the moon’s mouth crawled the thunder, 
Out of the sun the tempest’s frown. 
- But which was the hand that hatched the trouble? 
- Whose were the'eyes that glimpsed the gains? 
. Ask of the wind and the brickbat rubble! 
Only the Vision of Sin remains! 


. Envòi 
Drink your fill of the dregs of wonder. 
Ask po more of the hills and plains. 
Here's to the end of strife and plunder! 
Only the Vision of Sin remains! 
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The brilliant reporting of Pau. MATTICK attracted some attention in our last 
number. Here is the rest of-his story.. 


OBSESSIONS OF BERLIN 


v 


a 


PAUL MATTICK 


3. Russia has lost in Germany, most certainly in Berlin, notwith- 
standing all the apparent “good will” the people show toward the 
Socialist Unity Party, Russia’s German instrument. It is not propa- 
ganda, nor a stubborn refusal to be disillusioned, which explains 
some of the Berliners’ “enthusiasm” for Russia’s German policy. 
Behind the “enthusiasm” hides fear, which is kept alive by an in- 
visible terror that may at any day come into the open. 

On May Day 1948 there were nearly three-quarters of a million 
people in the Lustgarten demonstration called by the Russian-spon- 
sored Socialist Unity Party. Apparently more than the number of 
those who attended the Socialist demonstration at the Reichstag 

‘building. Only two Russians in mufti, and one in uniform, shared 
the tribune with Piek and his staff. Few Russians were seen along 
the route. The slogans were all related to imagined German needs, 
and against-the Marshall Plan. Hour by hour the demonstrators . 
passed the reviewing stand. Their shoutings, however, had no spon- 
taneity, but were directed by groups of claques near the loudspeaker- 
system. The Communist-controlled Berlin police formed part of the 
demonstration and received the loudest applause. Over and over 
again the loudspeakers burst forth with “Long live the German 
people’s police”. The Moscow-trained former Nazi officer, Markgraf, 
at that time Berlin’s sole police president, smiled down to the masses, 
coquettishly waving a red carnation or clicking his heels in an 
earnest salute. Berlin’s love for the police and the love of the police 
for the Berliners seemed boundless and all-embracing. 

Fhe shabby clothes, torn shoes, and hungry faces of the demon- 
strators made them appear like an army of desperate beggars, out 
to invade the reservoirs of the rich. But they yelled for the police, 
for the often-felt rubber truncheons, for the deadly order of the 
party-state. Did the bottle of schnapps they received this morning 
go to their heads? Of course not, for it was sold at once to the 
black market. The schnapps was not a present but cost more than 
a weekly wage; by selling it they realized a profit big enough to buy 
four loaves of bread. Maybe the sight of the large brown sausages 
sold at various booths near the marching-route made them love the 
world and all it contained? But taking the sausage meant to part . 


with precious.ration-coupons and to face a meatless month. No, 
= i 
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the enthusiasm for the police, for the Communist Party, for Russia, 
was not the result of bribery; it was given absolutely free, it came 
from the heart, a heart obsessed by fear. 

The manipulated demonstrations of the “people’s will” are or- 
ganized through a malignant net of organizations. It is not up to 
the individual to decide whether or not to go. With others he is 
assembled at the place of work or at his living-quarters. His trade- 
union functionary, factory-representative, party-comrade, or house- 
warden, will know if he missed the call, if he stayed away deliber- 
ately; and he may be reprimanded or reported. Reported to whom? 
That’s just it. Under the Nazis it was clear, but now one doesn’t 
really know. However, if the Russians should become the absolute 
rulers, it may be expected that a bad record or a deficiency of en-. 
thusiasm will reach the files of a new Gestapo. It is better to play 
safe, to act and talk as is expected, or not to. talk, just, nod, and 
follow the functionary. , 

Communist Party trustees, backed by the Red Army, control 
factories still working, supervise all available jobs whatever their 
nature, control the co-operatives and the municipal offices. Al- 
though rations are small they must be bought. To live, one must 
work, even if most work is.of the make-believe kind. Some jobs 
qualify for ration-card Two, others for ration-card Three, the most 
important jobs, as evaluated by the Russiah occupiers, for ration- 
card One. To get a ration-card a work-card is needed. To keep the 
work-card, one must not oppose the policy and ideology of the 
Socialist Unity Party. 

In opposition to the planned installation of a Western German 
government the Party called for a German referendum on the ques- 
tion of national unity. That no one is against unity is clear, though 
there may be some who do not care to show concern. That this is 
not a German question at all is also clear. What will happen in 
Germany and Berlin depends on the conflicts or agreements,obe- 
tween the great competing powers. Nevertheless, the propaganda 
offices are busy on both sides and the referendum is part of the 
Russian programme. And then it starts: ~The house-warden knocks 
on thé door: “Have you added your name to the list for the referen- 
- dum?” He comes back next day with the same question, and the 
day thereafter. The question iè asked-at street corners, at’ the 
grocer’s, in the factories and offices, everywhere, by a great number 
of unpaid functionaries in search of ration-card One, until every- 
body feels sure that he is watched, that his indifference will not 
remain unnoticed. The list of names demanding the referendum 
may be kept, checked, and gone over again, as soon as the Allied 
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„powers have left, on the day of reckoning when the unreliables are 
purged. Anyhow, it is not difficult to sign a name, and thus they 
sign—just in case. 


Of course nobody is fooled by these expressions gf the people’s - 


will: The Party is not gauging its ideological success but the amount 
of fear it has been able.to inspire. By means of the referendum, 
demonstrations, elections, declarations of all sorts, it measures the 
degree of its power over the people. . It knows that ideological 
coritrol is of small importance in an age which has devaluated all 
ideologies, where ideologies are merely labels for the controlling 
powers of one or another set of politicians who base their rule not 
on ideas but on an effective organization of terror. ` : 

- Life in the Russian sector begins to resemble life under Nazi rule, 
including the arrests.and disappearances of oppositionists in nightly 
raids. Although ás yet without uniform and with restricted author- 
ity, a red “SS” is in formation. Discipline and the leader principle 
are stressed, the party hierarchy and its system of privileges has 
returned.’ With the division of the people into ration-card categories 
an inexpensive army of functionaries and storm- -troopers has been 
created.’ Being in possession of a number One ration-card means to 
keep on living; outside this category there is only slow starvation. 
The struggle for existence is a fight for the proper ration-card, for 
the privilege of being used as policeman, propagandist, informer, 
‘or executioner by the masters of the party-machine. x 

Russian expansion is based not on consent but on force. , It is 
a military and police affair exclusively, notwithstanding. all the 


doctrinaire concern with ideological issues, for these, too, perform: ' 


police functions; leading, as they do, to the early discovery of devia- 
tions and nascent opposition. It is not the change in the economic 
structure the Russians may introduce in Germany that causes con: 
cern, but the political-social structure of their party-state. For the 
BeNiners the “Iron Curtain” ‘hides no secrets. They have travelled 
across it, their relatives are living there, visiting them from time to 
time, ‘either legally or illegally. . Uncensored letters teach Berlin. - 
They know that the conditions in city and country do not differ ` 
from the miserable conditions in the Western Zones, that Berlin 
merely reflects the whole of the territory that was once Germany. | 
Furthermore, some of them have’ been with the Nazi armies in 
Russia, some returned as-prisoners of war, looking like the inmates 
of Belsen and Buchenwald in their last, stages of development. Local 
experiences are not their only criteria. But because of these ex- 
periences all that is Russian takes on a particularly sinister character. 
The immediate situation, however, calls for duplicity. As long as 
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there is a chance to pledge allegiance to the West, the chance is 
taken in the illusory hope that this may influence the decision of the’ 
Western powers to stay in Berlin. Simultaneously, the Russians are 
` supported wherever necessary, in order not to arouse their wrath, in . 
.- case the city should be theirs completely. As there are no escapes 
for the masses, their attitudes change with their masters. Democratic. 
Berlin will be even more “democratic” -as soon as the basis for its 
current: democracy—four power competition—is removed. Mean-* 
while, people can do no more than bewail their reluctance to follow 
suit at the first: great exodus to the Western zones, at the earliest: ` 
rumours of a possible Berlin crisis. Now they are trapped, to be sold 
out if so convenient, or to be used in a kind of test-case for the larger. 
issues at stake. Those who do not live by politics will prefer to do 
as they are told, no matter who does the telling. The Western- 
oriented politicians will, at best, become refugees. In their majority 
‘they will probably crowd still more the already crowded Russian 
concentration camps. In any case, German preferences do not count; 
the present flood of brave slogans about the Berliners’ valiant refusal 
_ to bow to the new dictatorship i is only silly, facing, as Berlin. does, 
an army judged able, in case of war, of overrunning the whole of. 
Germany within a few days. 


4. The political-issues that seemingly agitate the Berliners- only 
indicate their own impotence. Their interest in politics ‘is waning. 
They would, no ‘doubt, support any power, and any cause, in ex- 
change for bread and security. They,would even try to forget their 
early experiences with the Russians. But no bread and no security 
‘is forthcoming. It is the obvious poverty of the Russians, their 
strange primitiveness, their crude terroristic methods, their inability, 
to give, and their neéd to take where hardly anything is left to take, 
` that makes the Germans prefer the West. Even if nothing is to be- 
. expected from either side, still there is a greater familiarity with the 

Western world. There is also the strong suspicion that the BolsH€vik 
colossus rests upon feet of clay and that, notwithstanding possible 
initial successes, it would not last i in a prolonged war. It is not so 
much hunger for revenge, as the desire to escape the camp of the 
defeated, which motivates the German sympathies—such as they 
are—for the West. 

However, no real turn to the West is possible. Victors behave 
as such; even where no great gains can be realized the victorious 
gestures will be maintained. These gestures alone confront the 

, Berliners, removed as they are from the bargain-counter of inter- 
national diplomacy, where spetial claims, historically and otherwise, 
are framed in terms of coal and iron. France’s anxiety over a 
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possible German revival is not shared by her occupation troops, 
who recognize its baselessness merely by looking around. No fear- 
determined brutality accompanies their rule. Only the French officer 
behaves as arrogantly in Berlin as did the Nazi officer in Paris. And 
in the French desire to demonstrate their superiority the Germans 
may recognize their own behaviour of better days. It is not a wise 
zirl who refuses a French soldier a dance in the Amusement Park; 
she may very well get her face slapped. One must be careful in the 
use of one’s language when facing the French interrogator, since a 
real or imagined lack of respect may lead to painful consequences. 
In general, however, the French behave toward the Germans in Ber- 
lin as they would if they met them in Paris. In their persistent 
enmity they are like all the other Western people who endured the 
Nazi occupation. Apparently, they are not as yet finished with the 
war and their previously suffered humiliation still looks for com- 
pensation. 

Only the British soldiers attempt to make themselves inconspi- 
cuous, provided they are sober, and so long as they are on their own. 
But they are forced to do a lot of marching and shouting. Their 
officers stick to themselves in Germany as once in India. Barbed 
wire around their compounds, toll-gates, and many guards secure 
their isolation. They bring their wives and children to Berlin and 
live their English-way-of-life as if they were at home: The privates 
turn to German girls, which brings them into contact with the popu- 
lation. They are no longer feared but envied for their better food 

and happier outlook. 

The presence of the French and British is largely ignored, how- 
ever, as it is clear that only two great powers determine Berlin’s 
status. America means many things to the Berliners. It means rela: 
tives and friendly organizations that send food and clothing. It 
means coffee and cigarettes on the black market. It means work and 
sal&. It means a hamburger witha G.I. in the Titania Palast, and 
well-filled garbage cans for the scavengers. For some it provides the 
unfounded hope for social solidarity and for a turn away from the ' 
present trend of totalitarianism and war. For others it means effec- 
tive opposition to the East and the certainty of war. For most, 
however, America is only the other side of the coin which, however 
thrown and however it will fall, spells doom for Europe in general 
and for Berlin in particular. 

Although deeply involved in Germany and Berlin, the occupation 
army knows how to keep its distance from the defeated. The isola- 
tion of the Americans is perhaps even more complete than that of 
the British. They live their American-way-of-life in heavily guarded 
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compounds, comprising large térritories in pleasant natural settings. 
They have their own churches, schools, and kindergartens; their own 
movies, concerts, lectures, restaurants and stores. No. German foot 
is to,set there, except on missions of service. As distinct from the 
British, no programme of austerity interferes with the Americans’ 
‘pleasures. All less desirable ‘activities are performed by Germans; 
Polish guards watch over them, their unbombed quarters are in- 
accessible to all but those with proper papers. Security has been 
developed both into a great art and a great science. To judge by 
the weapons displayed and by the red tape employed, the life of each’ 
` American seems to be in constant danger. Even the Fréuleins need 
a “social pass” attesting to their physical health, which was:in former 
times required only of prostitutes. From another view, however, all 
this isolation seems not at all queer, for it corresponds to the division 
of rich and poor that sets up barriers everywhere. The Americans 
in Berlin may be looked upon as a kind of new bourgeoisie, more 
sharply. divided from the slum-dwellers than the bourgeoisie of old. 
Of course, business closes the gap; the coffee from the States must 
be sold, valuables which escaped the Russians must be bought, and 
‘the requirements of the elevated social position demand a great 
amount of German labour. But work is fantastically cheap. Prior 
‘to the currency reform the weekly pay for any category of work did 
not exceed the German Mark equivalent of ten American cigarettes, 
that-is four cents, as the P.X. sells the carton for eighty cents. 
Nevertheless, the U.S.A. feeds part of Berlin. The Americans 
never tire of pointing to their deliveries and to the fact that they 
themselves manage without German-produced foods. Like the 
nation.as a whole, so her citizens separately feel like philanthropists, 
the more to be‘ admired since it is the former enemy they benefit. 
` The hungry beggars have no choice but to be grateful, and their 
excessive submissiveness supports the conqueror’s illusion of gener- 
osity. But there is no love for the Americans. The block-buster§ are 
not forgotten. The Americans are preferred because of the crumbs 
that fall from their tables and because they are businesslike people. 
They buy where others steal, they sell where others give. And even 
if the end-result—absolute impoverishment and complete exploita- 
tion~should be the same, the process to this end, in terms of per- 
sonal experiences, seems not as terrible as the lawless past. 
. ‘American generosity brings a bitter smile to the lips of the Ber- 
liner. He knows quite well what his rations are, and he knows the 
black market prices, His bitterness on this point, however,.does not 
differ from his feelings toward his own countrymen, the farmer for 
instance, or toward the Displaced Persons and the Wéstern business- 
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men who are engaged in black market activities. He cannot find any 
satisfaction in the thought that the black market must find its end 
as soon as Germany is emptied of all the valuables that still com- 
mand a price on the world-market, for.he needs‘the black market 
and is by necessity a part of it. The temporary black market depres- 
sion in the wake of the currency-reform did not help the Berliners 
much, as the “cold war” prevented them from profiting by the far- 
mers’ and storé-keepers’ new confidence in the freshly. printed money. 
The smile released by the propaganda for Democracy, however, 
has no bitterness at all. It can even turn into a hearty laugh if the 
question of the re-education of the German is raised. It is under- 
stood, to be sure, that an army is exempt from democracy, otherwise 
it could not be an army, and that an occupation army in particular 
cannot serve a lesson in democracy. It is rather the propaganda in 
newspaper, news-reel, and radio, that is found so amusing. Every 
word uttered in favour of democracy is at once contradicted by the 
facts of life. It is not the Nazi education of the past, having lost 
its dubious meaning long before the occupation, which explains 
the Berliners’ obvious reluctance to take the dealers in democracy ` 
seriously; it is the close resemblance of their present life to that 
under the Nazi dictatorship. Of course they are supposed to pay for 
their sins of the past before being allowed to enjoy the fullness of 
the democratic life. The propaganda merely contains the promise 
of rewards for present-day good behaviour, just as the flesh-pots of 
the Nazis had to be earned first by countless sacrifices and terrible 
suffering. But for too long the Berliners have lived on promises, and 
no longer do they trust. in words. They-are not cynical and dis- ° 
illusioned, as the observers say; they are merely sick of phrases 
totally unrelated to their actual] situation. They do not see a choice 
between democracy and dictatorship but merely hope for the lowest 
ee degree of the terroristic rule of which they have had so 


It is found increasingly difficult to oppose the Nazi observation 
that power alone détermines who is to rule.and live, and who is to 
be ruled and destroyed.. The anti-Nazi cannot help feeling that 
authoritarianism has survived the Nazi rule and that the difference 
between oppressor and liberator is rather small. Hate and disgust 
grows, and dissipates into despair. It cannot lead to a revival of 
nationalism, as the material base for the latter has been bombed 
away. To get out of the country, rather than to revive it, is the 
dream of its ambitious people. They are no longer able, however, to 
feel embarrassment over the long Nazi dictatorship, and they no ` 
longer brood ever the atrocities committed. They have.grown cold 
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to all but their own misery; and to tell them, asis often done, that 
they “only got what they were asking for”, causes no anger but only 
tired gestures of resignation. Whatever they were and whatever they 
have done, just now they only desire to live and to be left-alone. - 

5. The desire to be left alone has nothing to do with the current 
issues of self-government, national unity, Western federation, con- 
stitutions, or the colour of flags. It simply means to be left out of 
all activities concerned with such matters. It is the desire to escape 
the manipulations of politicians, profiteers, professional ideologists, 
and also the pressure of the enchanted minority defending tradi- 
tional values. It is a vague longing for a new start, unaffected by the 
past, and an activity with no other issues than those of making bread 
and of eating it undisturbed. The desire is illusory but it indicates 
the prevailing state of mind. To be left alone implies also the wish 
‘to escape the war now in the making. The anti-war attitude is not 
based on theories but on direct experience in the bombed cities and 
on the battlefields of the world. They have learned to place life 
, above all those considerations which are evoked in the justification 

. of war. They are at any rate much too busy trying to keep alive, to 
be concerned with the larger problems of world politics. They do 
not really care about the changes of uniforms so long as. they are 
able to use the night for sleep. 

Sleep is important, undisturbed sleep of even greater impurtance, 
as the Berliners found out‘in. the restless nights during the war. To 
go to bed with the careless assurance that they will rise again in the 
morning—this ordinary experience became the greatest desire of the 
bombed sleep walkers. ‘To sleep without the constant fear of death 
meant more than victory or defeat. Sleep is not just the mind and 
‘body at rest, it shortens the days, it helps against the cold, it is a sub- 
stitute for food, preserves energy, and is the hiding place of misery. 

` Food is another of the Berliners’ great obsessions, and sleep over- 
comes it only partly and temporarily. The individual awake ifthe 
personification of hunger. His mind is occupied with. food and the 
question how to get it. All other thoughts are secondary and rather 
meaningless as long as the primary need remains unsatisfied. The 
rationed food is no problem. It is so little, and is sold at stable 
prices, so that anyone who works can pay for it. The only question 
it arouses is whether to eat it all at once or to distribute it over the 
larger part of the week. The answer depends on the individual's 
connections on the black market and on his-ability to pay its prices. 

The search for food goes on relentlessly, in and outside of Berlin. 
For food anything expendable will be exchanged. For a few pounds 
of potatoes great hardships are endured; hours of standing in line 
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for a railway ticket; the brutal rush for a front place at the gate; the 


struggle for a place inside the train or even: for hanging on its sides; 


the dodging of the police, and the long marches from farm to farm. 
Whoever cannot leave the city. is busy visiting thé grocery stores and 
black market centres so as not to be late for the last delivery of 
bread and butter. They are always on the.run for food, always 
asking for information about food, always excited about food, always 
thinking in terms of food, and all the while hungry to the bones. 

There are many types of hunger, and the Berliners have ex- 
perienced them all. There is the hunger for specific commodities 


that disappear in times of war. There is the desire for a balanced - 


and pleasant diet, instead of stuffing the belly with whatever is on 
hand. There were the rations during the Hitler regime, which were 
seldom sufficient, and became hunger rations toward the end of the 
war. And then came the absolute hunger with the collapse of the 
distribution system during the siege of Berlin. To survive this 
period meant to eat whatever was found on the streets, in the ruins, 


and during frantic searches of abandoned stores. Wounded horses _ 
were ripped apart as soon as they had fallen. Most of the people `. 


turned butchers; like ant-heaps they hovered over the carcasses. 
They hunted for dogs and cats, picking from the asphalt what was 
red and bloody, even the innards of men blown to bits by artillery 
fire, Only to live through this ordeal, to be alive when the war was 
over, to enjoy orice more a normal life, and to eat as much as one 
liked. 

But the hunger remained; it was now organized and categorized. 
Former class divisions lost their meaning before, the food commis- 
sions, only to have their illegal come-back on the black market. The 
law made new classifications in terms of ration-cards with different 
numbers of calories, dividing the population into groups that were 
to,live and function, others that were to die off slowly, and still 
others destined to die quickly. The counting in calories may be 
good for the statistician and it may make easy the sociologist’s com- 
parative studies in living standards, but to the hungry it is merely 
the strangely expressed verdict determining their punishments down 
to the death-sentence. But the judges are not fair, the sentences are 
not clear. What does'it mean, for instance, to speak of the calories 
of ten pounds of potatoes if half of them are inedible, or of the 
calory-content of one pound of sugar if half of it consists of an 
undefinable dust? What does the rationed meat mean, if week after 
week no meat at all reaches the market, or if it turns up in the form 
of ground intestines, mixed with flour, or is substituted by.a herring 
nobody knows how to fry for lack of fat? z : 
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Not even the highest ration covers human needs; it must be sup- 
plemented with black market food and self-raised garden’ products. 
All other categories are only names for various starvation levels. 

` They not only create new classes but also split the families into 
feuding units. The permanence of hunger makes sharing impos- 
sible. All sociality disappears; everyone holds on to his own, or tries © 
to hold on. Some eat their rations fast, others.slowly; envy and hate . 
‘develop merely by watching people eat. Some men ruin their health 
quickly so that their children may eat, others starve their wives and 
children to retain their own strength. Suspicion rules, extras are 
kept secret, food is eaten in hiding, dragged into a corner to be 
devoured in animal-fashion. People are nervous, ill-willed, „ready to 

~ quarrel on the slightest pretext and more than often inclined to kill. 
Inequality within the setting of general want is the cruelest form of 
inequality, the most corrupting, the ugliest, and the most vicious 
method of control. 

< If there were a sign that the hunger might end it would lose half 
of its terror. But the many years of repeated disappointments extin- 
guished all hope. Even if the situation should change suddenly, the 
people would not believe in its permanence. They would merely 

. eat themselves sick, would hoard what they could not get down, 
accumulate enormous quantities of food; it would take a long time ` 
` before food would cease to be an obsession. Abundance, however, 
occurs only in their dreams; the recalling .of the far-off past seems“ 
like a fairy-tale of well being. Lucky are the children born into this 
misery. They do not know about other than the meagre rations, the 
substitutes, the skimmed milk if any, and the black dry bread. They, 
do not know about candies, chocolates and fruits, and often refuse 
these strange things if they are offered to them. The world of 
„hunger, cold and want is the only world they know about. With 
their toes blue in the sharp wind, they run about laughingly ljke 
. other children. With their bare feet in-wooden soles they play a i 
games undisturbed. Their carefree attitude misleads the well-fed 
visitors to consider the claims ‘of misery to be grossly exaggerated. 
The doctors know differently, of course; they measure, weigh, and 
keep records and offer proof that these children are not like other 
, children, for they weigh less, grow to lesser heights, and die sooner 
when sick. 

The older children are realists in the world of hunger. ‘Their 
early life belonged to Adolf Hitler; no other ideas but those of the 
Nazis entered their minds.: No one contradicted their childish empty 
talk. Theirs was the future—supposedly. And then all this col- ` 
lapsed. What was good became bad, what was oncé laudable was 
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now cursed; if no one dared to ‘oppose their childish arrogance, now 
no one seemed to care for them at all. They were either a burden, 
or a source for additional food, which they gathered by becoming 
smalltime operators on the black market: Some no longer had 
parents; others who had, no longer cared for them. They needed 
help which no one could provide; so they: tried to help themselves 
and sometimes they succeeded. 

Disregarding the ever-present propaganda for the prevention of 
diseases, girls look for soldiers. They have been raped, why shouldn't 
they sell? What is all this talk about morals, anyway? Of course, 
syphilis is not worth a pack of cigarettes. But neither is it good to 
be healthy and hungry. All is a gamble anyway, the good often die 
quicker than the bad. There is no love and no romance, it is all 
business on the barter level. ‘There is little prostitution in the old 
sense of the word, although there are still prostitutes around the 
Alexanderplatz. If.enough buyers were at hand, prostitution would 
be general. Sex is a way of getting food as good as any other, and 
often the only way. The escapades of wife and daughter in search 
of food are disregarded; love, completely disarmed, faces hunger. 

The adolescents are frightfully realistic about the new relation- 
ship of hunger and love, of existence and sociality. “No values other 
than material ones arouse their interest. They are practitioners of , 
the empty life. The immediate personal gain in terms of things 
—edible, usable—is their only concern, Narrow-minded, without 
scruples, they turn their cold egotistical eyes upon the world of 
rubble in search for plunder’ left by the plunderers of yesterday. 

_And since so little is left their selfishness is miserly; not even toward 
themselves do they know generosity. "They calculate, count, ration, 
hoard, to secure their, mere existence in spite of everything and 
everybody. 

Hunger shows; it drives the smiles from the faces and tightens the 
skin on the bones. The flesh turns yellowish-brown and eyes sink 
into-their sockets. There is an irritated tired look in the eyes, and 
sadness and anger around the mouth. The backs are bent and the 
steps are unsure as if in hesitation before the grave. When hunger 

‘comes, it appears publicly only in its early stages and in some cases 
not at all. Permanent hunger makes one indifferent, even to the self. 
The hungry hide like wounded animals in their caves. Starvation is 
not a street-sight; it doesn’t offer itself to curious visitors. The 
people on the streets, and particularly on the still. comfortable 
streets, frequented by even more comfortable visitors, are still strug- 
gling against starvation. with all the weapons at their command. If 
they are hungry, they rush about not ‘to get hungrier. They still care ' 
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about their appearance, dress up, brush, wash and mend not to add 
moral humiliation to the physical dilemma. The starving rush no 
longer. They do not clutter the streets; they have no shoes to walk 
in and no reason to be seen. They stay at home, in their rooms, 
live in their beds, or in the wards of hospitals, apathetically awaiting 
either a miracle or death. 

Their peaceful withering away is the triumph of the rationing 
system. It is always a minority that succumbs first, to make room 
for another minority, recruited from the large mass of people fight- 
ing for their place in the majority. But in the end the various 
minorities represent a previous majority. This prospect, however, 
only intensifies the struggle for life and gives the hunger-obsession 
- first place in the minds of the obsessed. 


CHARLES CAUSLEY describes himself as the clown of the Adelphi team. He sent 
us another short story with these poems, but, alas, it was too long. We hope that 
he will make a book of his Royal Navy experiences, imaginary and otherwise. 
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I met her by the Rifle Range, 

Among the spent cartridges and the heather. 
Gay she was as a pin-table 

And a voice like a loud-hailer. 


` I was stationed in Devonport at the time 
Among the jolly stokers, the yellow-faced 
Dark-haired sick-bay tiffies, the Mongolian Chief-Yeomen. 
And, for quiet, I came out on a "bus to the moor. 


Here, by the church of battleship grey, 

The auctioneers’ advertiséments, the sound of, water, 
Among the lovely ponies and the fat golfers 
_ I met her by the Rifle Range. 


CHARLES CAUSLEY 


And so, when peace came, I never returned to Glasgow. 
Now I work as a fitter in the Dockyard - 

And, I might say, as an ex-service man, 
I was lucky to get the job. 


We've a nice little place here at Yelverton, 
And although it’s a bit chilly in winter 

There’s plenty of room on the moor for the kiddies 
And we have nice little outings to Princetown. 


All the same, I am sure you will see 
Why I do not wish to join the Rifle Range? 
Myself, on the long winter evenings, 
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I find myself thinking of the Royal Naval Barracks at ETTA 


Remembering the jolly stokers, the yellow-faced 


Dark-haired sick-bay tiffies, the Mongolian Chief-Yeomen, 


And, behind the backcloth of cranes and acetylene welders, 
The splendid sea. 


` 
, 


H.M.S. GLORY AT SYDNEY 
AUGUST 1945 


Now it seems an old forgotten fable : 

The snow-goose descending on the still lagoon, 
The trees of summer flowering ice and fire 

And the sun coming up on the Blue Mountains. 


Bur I remember, I remember Sydney, 

Our bows scissoring the green cloth of the sea, 
Pæfaced by plunging dolphins we approached her: 
The land of the kookaburra and the eycalyptus tree. 


The harbour bridge, suddenly sketched by Whistler, ` 
Appeared gently on a horizon of smudges and pearls, 
And the sun came up behind us 

With a banging of drums from the Solomons. 


O! I shall never forget you on that crystal morning! 

Your imimense harbour, your smother of deep green trees, 
The skyscrapers, waterfront-shacks, parks and radio-towers, 
And the tiny pilot-boat, the Captain Hoek 

Steaming to meet us: 
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Our gallery-deck fringed with the pale curious faces of sailors . i 
Off the morning watch. 


O like maidens preparing for the court ball 

We pressed our number-one suits, 

Borrowing electric-irons and starching prim white collars, 
And stepped forth into the golden light 

With Australian pound-notes in our pockets. 


O there is no music 

Like the music of the Royal Marine bugler 

Sounding off Liberty Men. ; 

And there is no thrill 

Like stepping ashore in a new country 

With a clean shirt and with pound-notes in your pocket. 


O Sydney, how can I celebrate you 
Sitting here in Cornwall like an old maid 
With a bookful of notes and old letters? 


I remember the circular bar of the Surrey in Castlereagh Street 
And the crowds of friendly Aussies with accents like tin-openers, 
Fighting for schooners. of onion-beér. _ 

I remember Janie, magnificent, with red hair, 

Dressed in black, with violets on her reliable bosom, 
Remembering a hundred names and handling the beer-engines 
With the grace and skill of ten boxers. 


O Janie, have the races at Melbourne seen you this year? 

And do matelots, blushing, still bring you flowers? i 
Across three continents: across monsoon, desert, jungle, city, 
Across flights of rare birds in burning Africa, 

Across crowds of murderous pilgrims struggling grimly to Mecca, 
Across silver assaults of flying:fish in the Arabian Sea, 

I salute you and your city. 


I remember the deep canyons of streets, the great shafts of sunlight 
Striking on fruit-shop, flower-shops, tram and bookstall, 

The disappearing cry of the Underground Railway, 

The films: Alexander Nevsky and Salome, 

The plays: Macbeth and Noah in North Sydney,- 

And travelling there, across the fantastic bridge, 

Our ship, the Glory, a lighted beetle, 

A brilliant sarcophagus far below 

On the waterfront at Woolloomoolloo. 


` 
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O yes, I remember Woolloomoolloo, 

The slums with wrought-iron balconies 

Upon which one expected to find, asleep_in a deck-chair, 

Asleep in the golden sun, fat, grotesque and belching: 

Captain Cook. 

The Chinese laundries, the yellow children in plum- -coloured 
brocade, 

The way they fried the eggs, the oysters sia champagne. 

I remember Daphne and Lily, and the black-market gin, 

And crawling back to the docks as the dawn ` 

Cracked on my head. 


O the museum with the penig terrifying kangaroo, 

Who lived, as huge as a fairy story, 

Only ten thousand years ago. 

O the sheepskin coats, the woollen ties, 

And our wanderings in David Jones’ Store - 

Among a rubble. of silk-stockings and tins of fruit-salad.» ` 

The books I bought at Angus & Robertson’s bookshop, 

Sir Osbert Sitwell, and Q. (to remind me of home). 

I remember the ships and ferries at Circular Quay, 

And the tram ride to Botany Bay, i 
So magnificently like the postage stamp : 
I bought as a child. 

I remember the enormous jail at La Perouse, 

The warders on the walls with their rifles. 

I remember the Zoo at ‘Taronga Park, 

The basking shark I gazed down at in terror, 

And the shoes, I wore out walking, walking. 


And so I celebrate this southern city 
To which’I shall never return. 
I celebrate her fondly, as an old lover, 
And I celebrate the names and faces of my companions: 


George Swayne, Ron Brunt, Joney, 
Tug Wilson, Jan Love, Reg Gilmore, 
Pony Moore, Derby, Kelly, Mac, 


Where are they now? 


Now it seems an old forgotten fable: 

The snow-goose descending on the still lagoon, 
The trees of summer flowering ice and fire 

And thé sun coming up on the Blue Mountains. 
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PHILIP DRAYCOTT 
COMMISSIONED SIGNAL BOATSWAIN 


I sze the face, the hawk, on the golden medal 
Of summer; the dark hard eye of the eagle 
And the bunched attitude of the vulture. The riddle, 
The puzzle of nails I exercise, I inveigle 
With Delius and with Mozart spinning at night 
Arid Bach, unstoppered, the permanent aspirin. 
And I see the past spool out like a film from the tight 
Boxed spring of the brain: the cigarettes and the gin, 
The easy bar-talk and the flags fluttering like neuroses. 
And so I offer you the crystal-and olive tree 
An Andalusian summer, the wine and roses 
And the red and black wafers of communion with H.M.V. 
A Life of Shaw, and your own life—not begun— 
Ice, to keep thoughts on, and the bugler sun. 

H.M.S. Golden Hind, Australia, October 1945 


CONVERSATION IN GIBRALTAR 
1942 


WE sit here, talking of Barea and Lorca, 

Meeting the iron eye of the Spanish clock; 

We have cut, with steel bows, the jungle of salt water, 
Sustaining the variable sea-fevers of home and women 
To walk the blazing ravine 

Of the profitable rock. 


We hold in our pockets no comfortable return ticket: 

Only a future, gaping like some hideous fable; 

The antique Mediterranean of history and Alexander, = 
The rattling galley and the young Greek captains 

Are swept up and piled 

Under the table. 


We have walked to Europa and looked east to the invisible island, 
The bitter rock biting the heel through the shoe-leather; 

Rain’s vague infantry, the Levant, parachutes on the stone lion 
And soon, soon, under our feet and the thin steel deck 

We shall be conscious of miles of perpendicular sea 

And the Admiralty weather. 


+ y g 


+ 


‘HENRY WILLIAMSON . Ry 


Written nearly twenty years ago, this fragment has recently been found lying in 
` an old box. It is s published now as a curiosity. 


A NOTE ON TARKA THE OTTER 
v8 HENRY WILLIAMSON 


HESE fragments were part of-Tarka the Otter until the tenth 
_or eleventh version of that story: the published version, 
terrifically, overwritten, was,the seventeenth. Even that one 

- did not stand; the publisher’s bibliographical.details on later 
_ editions reveal that the book bas been pawed over a score of times. 
Now the dangerous age is passed, thank heaven; the book has settled 
down for the term of its natural life, however Jong or short it be, 
- and its creator has for it a happy state of benevolent indifference. 

"The earlier versions, those immediately preceding the seventeenth, 
were written in what can-only be described as a state of’ mental 
anguish. Unfortunately it persisted with other books. Organization, 
for those who walk on their own feet, is the only salvation for us now 
that the last illusory vapours about the rickety little ego are being 
licked-up by the sunshine. How I long for an organized mind, like 
that of Arnold Bennett! Tarka turned my world sour from morning 
until late at night. My food, too. At last I could bear the fog and 
maze no longer: every scene and incident must be recast from 
_ actuality, except one—that of the prolonged winter, which remained 
“with slight additions, from the original draft, in spite of certain blue 
pencilled suggestions that it was vague and unreal, and inferior to 
the other chapters: With this purpose ‘I visited the rivers again, 
making skétches and notes which afterwards were wedged into the 
general mosaic—how the twin ash trees above the Orleigh Mill holt 
were grown with moss and ivy respectively :. how ‘the rising on 
Cranmere of the Taw river was different from that of his sister 
Torridge (or that branch which has chanced to be called Ockment), 
the brother running bright at his earliest beginning, and the sister 
stirring out of the silence and mystery of a peat tarn. 

The final version was the hardest to write. I had recently become, 
for the first time, a father: and was acting’as nurse to an ill baby 
and his sick mother. I was working on the seventeenth version one 
morning when my wife came to me with spotted cheeks and confused 
eyes. She admitted she had’a headache. I took her temperature— 
103 degrees—and asked her to go to bed.. The doctor said she had 
cystitis, and must be kept warm, and fed on milky foods. The 
internal bleeding was painful, and her temperature rose to 104 
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degrees, and remained there for about ten days. Baby cried more 
than before, and when I weighed him, at her husky request, sus- - 
pended in a napkin on the kitchen scales, he was under eight pounds. 
I could hardly bear his wailing, which wrung a nervous weakness 
in myself, as some musical notes will ring delicate glass; and, if it 
has a flaw, may even shatter it. The doctor advised mé to give the 
baby a bottle of hot water when he wailed at night, and leave him 
in an empty room to cry himself to sleep. I did this, but heard the 
cries despite two closed doors. When the paroxysms increased to 
periods when the baby seemed to throttle himself, I got up and, 
muttering some sort of comfort to his mother burning in silent pain 
beside me, went into the spare room we called Skullcracker—the 
doorway was only about five feet high—-and taking the baby from 
the wicker cradle, gave him his hot water. He sucked. for a few 
moments desperately, then began to scream again. I held him naked 
on my chest for warmth. He cried all night, and most of the day. 
I fed him on Nestles milk diluted with hot water. He sucked, he 
cried, he sucked, he screamed. His mother was thin in the face now, 
and I had to steady her while she sat up in bed, a bowl of warm. 
water on a towel on the bedclothes before her, to wash him. In May 
my early lettuces were up, and for a week or ten days I fed her on: 
bread and butter and young lettuces, and milk. This brought her 
temperature down to 100 degrees. The book on the otter was three- 
‘quarters finished; I had been writing at night, beginning about 
10 p.m. when things were quiet, and writing for three, four, some- 
times five hours, nursing’ the baby in the crook of my left arm, 
while sitting at the white-enamelled iron table of Loetitia’s pride— 
her Easiwork fitted kitchen cabinet—with the napkins I had washed 
drying on a line across the ceiling. Of the book I was immensely 
weary, since it had been going on for nearly four years, and all to 
no purpose. I felt that no one would read this matter-of-fact locgl 
record, its pages so tightly packed with facts, most of them un- 
exciting, even.dull. Yet behind this superficial feeling I knew it was 
the real stuff, for it was true. My part as a writer seemed a small, 
entirely impersonal part: it was the English countryside that 
mattered, the trees, the rivers, the birds, the animals, the people. 
Indeed, I wanted the book to be without an author’s name on the 
title-page. f 
When the baby cried I used to turn him over on my lap, tapping 
the small of his back, to ease and perhaps relieve the wind pain. 
“Windees, baby dear, windees?” I would inquire softly, looking at 
him. A sudden smile would come on his face; but again the mouth 
would droop, his lips quiver, his eyes become bewildered, then 
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anguished, and once more he would cry. I felt helpless, he was so 
small and thin, and my tears fell on his woollen jacket, or on his 
face. Once he must have tasted one, for he stopped crying and 
looked at me with sudden amazement. Then he smiled, and I rested 
his soft warm head against my throat, and he sighed, and fell asleep. 

Then on with the book: Tarka travelling round the northern 
coast of Devon, by Wild Pear Beach and the shaley rocks of the 
Severn Sea. My neck ached and my eyes stung, and when I could 
not see properly in the light of the guttering candle, I went to bed, 
with “Windles”, in Skullcracker. Sometimes his mother called out to 
me, saying she would take him, for I must rest, she whispered. I gave 
him to her, for I knew she did not sleep while we two were down- 
stairs in the kitchen; she lay in the darkness, listening. 

Every evening I used to write by the light of a new candle stuck 
in a battered Cromwellian candlestick of brass bought in the Cale- 
donian market for one shilling and sixpence. The baby lay in the 
crook of my left arm. He cried usually only late at night, and I 
was always hoping that he would be better. It was rather an 
adventure writing with the aid of a solitary candle. The candlestick 
was hung with waxicles, green waxicles, too; although the candles 
restuck every evening’on the guttered stubs had been ordinary grey 
opaque sticks of paraffin wax. How came they green? The candle- 
stick was a hollow stem of latten, which is similar to brass, but , 
contains more tin and less copper in the amalgam; it is a quieter, 
gentler metal. On its circular base the stem was battered and 
broken, and when a candle-stub, left overlong, became fluid, and the 
wick fell aslant and the flame played over the near-boiling grease, 
and I wrote on because the surge of life was in me and I did not 
want to stop, then the hot fluid gradually melted the solid grease of 
previous ‘drippings within the stalk, and mixing with cuprous and 
sétangic salts called verdigris, became green and seeped out of the 
crack or dint just above the base. As night succeeded night, so that 
green coating of grease round the base became thicker, the flame 
was flickering and my eyes were beginning to sting and the base of 
my neck sharply to ache; it was time to: stop and carry the weary 
baby quietly, lest he wake, up the stairs to my bedroom with his 
cradle beside the bed-head. 

My night’s work was limited by the life of the candle. I wrote 
until the circling and lambent flame, wan at its life’s end, finally 
lost itself in darkness, and rising, I groped my way, with tight shut 
eyelids, up to bed, and slept with the baby on my chest, as a sort of 
‘hot-water bottle for him. For me, too; and sometimes the bottle 
leaked, but I did not mind that: was I not a father, and did I not 
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like my babe, and he like me, and smile sometimes suddenly ‘as our 
eyes stared at each other? Our mutual warmth soon dried the slight 
discomfiture. 

One such night, or dawning, I noticed an absence of a strong am- 
moniacal smell. Food, I knew, to be good, must have the right 
balance of phosphates, carbohydrates, calcium, ammonia, and vita- 

. mins. The baby’s food lacked the balance. Because his mother, who 

fed him, was not getting the right foods! “Lettuces, bread and butter 

` useless white bread—and tea, with cheese and sometimes mar- 

malade and eggs, were not enough to make milk for the baby! How 
obvious it was, after the thought had occurred to me! 

Thereafter, having found a right food for him, the baby ceased to 
wail, and put on weight, but not too much: he was six months old, 
and weighed the same as when he had been born. But he “did” 
thereafter, and grew into a strong child, and soon his mother was 
better again, and both were happily playing in the sand by the 
seashore. i 

Tarka was finished; and had been sent off to Sir Jobn Fortescue, 
an old friend of my wife’s family. He‘ was the historian of the 
British Army, and the librarian at Windsor Castle; while his Story 
of a Red Deer was a classic of the West Country second only to 
Lorna Doone. 

Sir John advised certain cuts to be made. The first was a scene-on 
the death of Tarquol. It was; like all of the hunting scenes in the 
book, based upon reality, I omitted it readily on the advice of Sir 

‘John, for without his encouragement, given over a period of nearly 
two years, the.book would probably never have been finished. To 
Sir John the book owes also its clear end, for the old end was inferior 
both in climax and in feeling. For those who may ‘be interested, 
this old ending, with the rejected fragment describing what in those 
days was known as the “taking of the trophies”, is now printed. , 

7 5 e 
; THE TROPHIES ; ' 
When Tarquol had been worried for about two minutes, the 

huntsman and. the whips pushed their way. into the mass of hounds. 
The huntsman seized the long tapered rudder, while the. whips 
gently but firmly- punched muzzles, and tapped with whip handles 
the heads still tugging at the-limp brown ‘body.. Render snarled; 
Coraline licked the gloved hand that shoved her muzzle away. ‘One 
by one hounds were detached from the worry, some to-attach them- 
selves again and to be pushed aside by pole and gloved fist. The 
whips cried in voices of impersonal snarling, Go'r’n leave it! Cap- 
tain! Dewdrop! ‘Gorn leave iti >o- = 
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` The huntsman lifted the limp brown body above his head, and 
set it sagging on a five foot ash pole, so that head and rudder hung 
down. He fixed the hook of a spring-balance in ‘the loose skin, and 

the spring drew out to the weight of ten pounds. . The words ten 
pounds were passed on many lips. A game littlé cub! A polygon — 
of poles held against breeched and skirted thighs was formed around | 
the master, the whips, and the two hunt servants, while the hunts- 
man, unhooking a hunting knife from the swivel on his belt, knelt 
on one knee to cut off head, paws, tail, and skin. First the head was 
twisted off; then the rudder and the pads. While the small blue- 
coated man was diligently working at the master’s feet, the hounds 
were baying outside the human polygon and trying to thrust their 
heads past knees and shins. Dewdrop nipped a leg, tearing the dark 
blue stocking where, the red cotton of the laundry mark was threaded 
into the blue wool. The whips rated: the nipped one smiled, and 
tapped the hound’s head playfully: the huntsman worked on. 
Rapidly the knife ‘slit the skin of the trunk from neck to spine- 
stump. He arose, and straightened his back, while the amiable 
master, who had been standing with his hands on the shoulders of 
a nervous and proud little boy, spoke a word to him. The hunts- 
man ‘smiled, thrusting his right ‘hand into the knife-gashed liver | 
within the trunk; then he smeared the boy’s temples, telling hit - 
not to wash off the stains until after sunset. The boy stepped back 
towards his mother, pleased that he had been “blooded”. It meant 
something to him; while water "touching his temples, in aoe 
meant nothing. . 

Quickly the huntsman picked up the carcase; then, in a chant: 
Tally-ho-tally-ho-tally- -ho-tear’ m, tearm, tearm, tearm, tearm, 
tear’m, tearm and eat’m. And. the trunk was flung into the air, to 
thump ‘down, and be seized, and tugged, and pulled and torn 
asunder, to the rattle of horns, and the cries of Whoo, Whéop! 
Hungry hounds growled and snarled, cracked bones, swallowed 
muscles, chewed sinews. Render rushed at Barbrook, who had a 
mouthful of riks, and barked sharply to make him drop it.. Bar- 
brook swung round, still chewing. Young Dabster licked a blood- 
stain on the grass, but without enthusiasm; the young hound pre- 
ferred’ scald-milk. When the trunk had been‘broken up the hunts- 
man seized the ragged pelt being tugged by Playboy and Hurricane, 
tapped thejr muzzles until it was free, folded it and put it in an 
inside pocket. It was worth ten shillings. The master, after a casual 
but intent glance around the human faces, while he pulled thought- 
fully at his yellow moustache, walked to a woman visitor in red and 
blue uniform, and gave her the otter’s pate. She smiled with plea- 
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sure, and Tankai bii. After a few words he walked away, and gave’ 
the rudder to another lady; the pads—one with two white toes—to 
some farmers. Sandwiches, biscuits, and chocolate were taken out 
of tweed pockets. Hounds began to cadge for food. The whips 
rated them, got them together in a pack and started to take them 
across the meadow to a shed by Rothern Bridge, where motor-cars 
with luncheon baskets awaited most of the uniformed sportsmen. 

. There they drank whisky-and-soda, and were stimulated to talk | 
about the long hunt of the otter—the otter that possessed tany times ` 
the grace and agility of any one of them. 


‘ 


‘THE ORIGINAL ENDING 


When they were gone the water of Leaning Willow Island sang 
the ancient song of the river, and the reel of nightjars ran out from 
the hillrides. Lyra shone in the height of the sky, and the swifts 
flew up for their night games. White owls skirred in the wood, 
where their young were calling for mice. Krark! Old Nog the heron 
flew down to the estuary, to the pits in the gravel ridge called Shrarg 
hook, past which Drake’s ships from Barnstaple and Bideford sailed 
to meet the Spanish Armada. 

At midnight the sky was pale, and the last light of sunset glim- 
mered on the hill. A shrill whistle, another, and another-—White- 

. tip and her cubs had come up the river for the sea-trout in the pools. 
They whistled and played, and ragroustered on the bank, until they 
ran near the heap of stones, and stopped, sniffing curiously. | White- 
tip came to see what they had found—iss-t -iss-iss, and a flake of rock 
clattering in the river. 

They had travelled far by the sunrise; and the next night they 
went on up the river, and.at the end of a week they were on the 
high ground of the moor hidden in clouds, everywhere among watere 
that trickled and ran and dripped from rock and moss and hag of 
peat. So they came to the Cranmere Pool, where the salmon river 
was born, and travelled down another water-thread which as it fell 
_and ‘tumbled became another salmon river pouring its cold clear 
waters into a strange sea. And if you hunt the water-weasel in the, 
West Country you may, perhaps, one day find an otter. with a small 
and shapely head, and a white tip to her rudder, and if she returns 
to her holt it may be that she has a litter of cubs laid up within: 
then leave her, lest: again she suffer at the hands of men such 
angtish as you have read. 

But search as you may for an otter’s seal, with three toes of a front 
paw missing, you will not find it again on scour or shingle bank: 


va 
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you will never see Tarka again, for one’ moonlit night, after a spate, 
he was taken, in a salmon net hauled by four fishermen on the 
Shrarshook, with green crabs and weed-stuck stones—a barren 
draught. The head of the otter was pierced and crushed by the jaws 
of hounds, its rudder and hind-legs were broken, one forepad was 
maimed. The skin. was of no value, for the otter had been dead a 
long time. The. fishermen dropped the body over the gunwale as 
they rowed home, and the sea received it tenderly, like something 
loved that had been lost, and found again, 


+ + ¥ 


OTTERS PASSING 
RUTH TOMALIN 


Tar mute swans of blue morning from the east 
move languorously along the eager gale; 
gold suns and celandines and osiers trail 
their brightness over brimming streams released 
from sullen ice, and vivid blows the grass. 
~ The stream possesses like a looking-glass 
this wilderness of miniatures to make 
a rainbow on its surface: but within 
holds fast the wan green weeds and glinting fin, 
the rinsing stones, the otter and his wake 
of bubbles strewn like meteors that run 
from flowing silences beyond the sun. 


They hunt.as princes in their forest rides, 

the otters in the river, tracing prey 

like peregrines in air along its tides, ' 

where glooming light and flashing darkness play 
the tune of their grave element. The stream 
folds in a flume of light their swimming gleam, 
while fugitive as bubbles drowned they pass 

to the lost world behind the eon: glass. 
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‘THE REED ~ WILFRID THORLEY 
- I am the reed the waters lap, 
The reed that suddenly will snap 
Under a bird’s weight that betimes 
Rides on me as the ripple rhymes 
Beneath him. Now a flute, I’m blown 
By human lips that have not known 
The melody which through my stem 
Ran ere I was kist by them. f . 
So they believe themselves have bound 3 
The links into a chain of sound ; 
That makes for heart-ease like the flow 
Of waters underneath the glow 
Of moonrise or a clouded sun; 
Laughing as in the light they run. 
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INISHFALLEN, FARE THEE WELL 
by SEAN O'Casey (Macmillan, 16s.) 


In this book Sean O’ Casey continues the autobiographical sequence 
he began in Knock at the Door and followed with Pictures in the 
Hallway and Drums under the\Window. It opens with the death 
. of his mother and closes with the words ‘Sweet Inishfallen, fare thee 
well. Forever’! when the author turns his back, seemingly disillu- 
sioned, on the isle of his birth. ; 
In its pages are the imagery and finely-drawn pictures which one 
has come to expect from O'Casey; the rich, savage, bitter writing of 
one who, born in the midst o eea and violence, has: sought 
always to see through the façade of the apparent to the truth beyond. 
‘Whether he is digressing on the self‘blandishment of ‘A.E.’, telling 
of his own early disappointments, or denouncing Catholicifm, 


O’Casey’s sincerity shines plainly in his words: it is ever the work of, 


orie who has learned through suffering, frustration and humiliation. 
- His writing has the passion, recklessness and humorous understate- 
ment of an Irishman. : 


POEM: 


The reader is left eager at the end of the book for news of what . 


befell the author in England, and it is evident that in this volume we 
leave behind the youthful zealot: looked at askance by some Irish 
literary circles because of his rise from destitution to fame and meet, 
in the future, a name to be réckoned with. 

It will be interesting to see what prejudices have been discarded, 
or strengthened by other circumstances when O’Casey continues his 


story in- England. ; ANTHONY GOWER 
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“I am a lower grade Civil Servant’’, writes Rutu Columns. “I have had bad 
health nearly all my life... and have recently begun to write.’ 


NOT ALL ALONE UNHAPPY 


RUTH COLLINS 


RAB salad, brought me by one of my visitors and enjoyed 
as a supper dish, has induced gothic nightmares. I am 
paralysed in a twilight of ivied walls, vampires, laudanum, 
Liszt's piano concertos and the rest.: Skeleton fingers clamp 

, on my wrist and my throat refuses the scream the outraged senses 

demand. “Now then, Nineteen,” says Nurse Canning, who is on her 

two o’clock rounds. Bony and conscientious, she lacks aptitude; 

I am fully awake. 

“Go to sleep again.” She notes my pulse rate, which I am sure is 
high, crackles on while I pursue a malevolent analysis of her angu- 
larities. 

Below us, unseen, London throbs. Up here a large moon- has 
silvered the ward, and the least substantial of summer breezes stirs 
the hair of the sleepers. The room’s bare symmetry is disfigured 
by the-screens about bed number eight, in which Mrs. Bass pro- 
gresses in silence to an inevitable end. She was a full-blooded woman 
who relished life, and she had to be dragged kicking from it. The 
drawn-out struggle, conscious and appalled, screwed imagination ' 
to its limits. Now only a formal withdrawal remains. Her husband 
and her priest watch at one side of the bed; at the other a young 
nurse yawns and hopes it will not be long. 

Mrs. Bass is perhaps more fortunate than one of my neighbours, 
whom it seems death and life have equally deserted. No heavier 
than a child, with her child’s skimpy plaits on the pillow, Miss . 
Hanley exists hour by hour, each breath as shallow as a whisper. 
Once or twice a day she sighs, and speaks to me in her shell of a 
voice: our conversations are practically invariable. 

“Cold today, isn’t it dear?” 

“Very cold, Miss Hanley.” | ‘This in a London August. 

“I should like to be warm.” ` 

“Shall I ask Nurse for a bottle?” 

“It doesn’t matter dear.” : 

Her eyelids flutter shut; she slips away, somewhere or other. 
No one visits her. She keeps her secrets. 

Mrs. Bass and Miss Hanley compel a return to the question we 
all formulate if we can. Why? Here we are, twenty four wives and 
typists and shop assistants and. other-sorts -of workers, shut’ up 
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together, suffering various degrees of pain and distress, and won- 
dering why it had to happen to us, to each other. No one gives an 
answer. 

Our nurses will not. They provide blanket baths, bedpans, in 
numerable cups of tea, scold us now and then, and hustle us and 
. themselves through the complexities of a hospital day. How would 
that jolly little probationer, alternately puppy-like and authori- 
tarian, cope with Why? Poor child, she is harried, has only time 
for a grin or a wink, a rapid passing of the back of a hand across 
her damp forehead, an apprehensive glance down at herself, before 


she is called away to receive another instalment of bullying which. 


will one day turn her into a nurse. Already she begins to acquire 

~ the bland brow, the hard mouth. of her profession, Our nurses 
dissociate themselves from the mind. One manifestation only of 
mental activity is recognised, and that is tears. One good cry will 
do.us good, two good cries are giving into ourselves; and we must 
pull ourselves together, stop being babies and. cheer up. 

Our doctors do not tell us Why. They are mysteriously occupied 

_with our bodies; they learn and teach. Some of us die, some get 
well; most do neither. The doctors continue to be busy. Though 
our bodies are the objects of their business we are thought, unfit 
to be told anything about these objects; we are talked about, talked 
at, as though we do not exist. What we may overhear and half digest 
or misapprehend, what we undergo as a consequence, is immaterial: 
we must not chip in. A Sister.or a Staff Nurse guards the doctor 
against interference by the patient. 

Doctors and nurses have made everything watertight. I resented 
at first their dismissal of the anguished human spirit: now I perceive 
necessity in their attitude. There is no answer to Why. It would 
waste time to seek one: far better concentrate on the immediate, 
render questionings unnecessary or damp them down. 


e 
P 
The non-existence of the answer is manifest when we.are visited 


by clergymen. This often happens, whether or not we ask for them. 
_ As occupants of a public ward we are willy-nilly the recipients of 
charity; it is not for us to turn down the district visitor with her 
nosegays and texts (underneath are the Everlasting Arms), the hymn- 
singing volunteer, the earnest curate. One curate is often with us, 
a handsome stalwart in unclerical clothes. Even I cannot doubt 
his benevolence and honesty of purpose. He comes in looking fresh 


‘and well fed, and converses without patronage. He is convinced . 


of his vocation. Only he cannot tell us Why. Again and again 
the women ask him. 
“Why does God do this to me, sir?” 


+ 
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“Why did this have to happen?” : 

“Why does God let these things be, sir?” 

It don’t seem fair . . . . it don’t seem fair ~ . . . Why? He does 
not know, poor fellow. He cannot even delegate responsibility. 
His predècessors would have referred us to the will of God; but this 
young man will not; he is reduced to bars of chocolate and illustrated 
magazines which he proffers with pity and humility. It is a measure 
of his tact that he does not try to fob us off with religious literature. 
Nurse Canning occasionally slips tracts beneath our pillows during 
the night, and she is a bad nurse. We welcome our curate in his 
young vigour and goodness. ‘The old women look on him as a son 
and, “Does you good to- see him, duck, don’t it?” says Jeriny, my 
other neighbour. Propping myself on my right elbow in the moon-_ 
light, I can see nothing of her but cropped pale hair, the curve of a 
colourless cheek. This was an exciting day for Jenny, the cockney 
with the snub nose and bulldog jaw, with the scepticism and the 
tenacity of her kind. Today she walked, and we shared her triumph. 

Looking-on Jenny, I am outside the hospital on an afternoon 
of dancing heat, impelling myself up some steps towards a blistering | 
door. A bemedalled veteran took my measure and asked my business. 

“I am a patient,” and the grave yawned as I said it. 

“Private or public ward?” 

“Public” : . A ; . 

He expected this. “Round the corner to the right.”’ 

I took my shabbiness out of the sunshine and down a ramp into 
a tunnel, at whose entrance an ageless cold one who might be the 
porter of hell gate, licked a stub of pericil and wrote down my name 
and so on. 

“Next of kin?” I gave my mother’s name, ens her face as she 
per the telegram. 

“Religion?” 

“None.” Reluctantly. I wanted no argument. 

“What, no religion? You must have one. Where d’you go to 
church?” i 

“I don’t go to church.” 

“Where was you baptized? What, not baptized? You better be 
C. of E. then.” i ; 

“But I’m not C. of E., I’m not anything.” 

“You gotter be something.. Everybody’s gotter be something.” 

He looked me over without humour, and I was on my death bed 
trying too Jate to call for a priest. ‘The clichés had become vital. 

“All right. C. of E. then.” 

He nodded and showed himself human. “Don’t mean a a thing 
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really. Just for our records you know.” Clanking his keys, he 
preceded me along the tunnel. “Nice day outside ain’t it? Not 
much air in ’ere though.’ 

(Indeed, that is out o’ theair. How, pregnant sometimes his 
, replies are!) 

He handed me over to someone else who trundled us to the 
roof in an antique lift. The ward was stagnant. Patients drooped, 
half-opened apathetic eyes at me, the intrusion, ` dozed off again. 
The little probationer whisked me into bed, grumbled because 
I had forgotten one or two things. “You patients,” exclaimed the 
child, clicking her tongue. “What do you think we issue lists for? 
You'll be forgetting your own name next. I can tell you what your 
trouble is, though; you're absent-minded.” She slapped my books 
into the locker. ' “Better be careful, or it'll grow on you, my-girl.” 
“Yes, nurse.” I eyed her as warily as one would a tiger cub. 

“You leave these books alone while you’re here. Too deep. 
' You want something light to cheer you up. Here, Jenny, what 
about a magazine for Nineteen?” As there was-no answer she 
reached over to the bed next my right hand and.took what she 
wanted. “T'I be seeing you.” She pattered away with the suitcase 
which contained my outdoor clothes. 

I was left with a copy of Home Chat between me and panic. I 
had become Number Nineteen and might not walk out. Cautiously 
I lifted the locker’ top to fish for a book, any book: I could not 
read, but must grasp an object familiar and loved. My fingers shook 
and let slip the volume; it dropped’ resoundingly, and the unknown 
Jenny opened bright eyes to’ smile at me. I saw a square, freckled 
young face. 

“Hello duck?” she said. “How’re you? They told me you was 
‘ coming. Said they’d put us together because we're something of 
the same age. Most of ’em are a bit old, see, and I been here a Jong 
time. Nice to have a bit of young company. We’ll have some fun, 
you bet. It’s fine here. Sister tells you off a bit. You don’t want 
to take no notice of her; thinks she’s a big pot see; she’s all right 
really. The others are grand. Just you chaff 'em a bit, and don’t 
let them catch you if you’re up to tricks. I been here six months 
so I oughter know. There’s nothing to worry about really. You'll 
get on fine.” 

A distant rattle heralded tea. Setting ‘her j jaw, and gathering her 
faculties to immense effort, Jenny hoisted herself inch By inch to a 
sitting position. 

“I’m. a bit rheumaticky,” she announced. ic 

‘When the object was achieved I-saw that her limbs were skeleton 
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limbs, excepť that the joints were grotesquely thickened and awry. 
I learned later that she was an advanced case of rheumatoid arthritis. 
-She seemed to sense my pity and horror. 

“This is nothing,” she said complacently. “Why, I can feed myself 
now. See? She crooked her forefinger and thumb a bit and looked 
up to receive the acclamation due. 

It was Jenny’s buoyant spirit which sustained my daunted one 
through the first days of shock and painful adjustment. Her courage, 
her materialism and banality,, put into proportion and made 
tolerable the loss of personality, the physical indignities and the 
enforced: submission to the regiment of women. 

Ours was a teaching hospital. I dreaded students’ TA (“What, 
no breakfast, Nineteen. What have you been up to?”); Jenny loved 
them. She was the prize specimen and she knew it. “Bet I give 
“em something to chew on. Don’t often see anything like me. Very 
unusual type, Doctor says. Wonder what he'll think up this time.” 

| She seemed to ‘have undergone every conceivable sort of X-ray, 
injection, massage and sunlight treatment; she was impregnated with: 
. dope. 

Confronted by Jenny, I learned the hospital code, which is; not 
to disburden yourself on another patient, and to maintain a positive 
attitude whatever the evidence. Of Jenny's heart and its com- 
munings I.learned nothing. She could not tell me if she would; 
with her, with most of us, speech was customarily used to ward off 
thought. There might have been a finér use,-to penetrate to the 
heart of the mystery, but we lacked the capacity for this and wisely 
refused a part solution which would be more baffling than none. 

These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 

The great doctor and his shoal of obsequious students who 
alusger so repeatedly: about Jenny’s bed have, thank ‘heaven, little 
time for me. I am a straightforward specimen of my complaint. 
I was once the subject of a Short refresher course; now I get a little 
badinage from. time to time. Our particular celebrity is a broad 
red chap with a rough-riding heartiness belied by a penetrating 
eye. His diagnosis is acute, his approach unsubtle. This morning 
he gave me a moment. 

“Hullo, you're looking well. Feeling good?” 

“Fine, thanks.” We all say that. 

“Still reading Shakespeare? You may be surprised to hear it, but 
I know some Shakespeare. Quoting it to my students only the other 
day wasn’t I chaps? Anyone remember?” The pes shuffles and = 
nothing. , 


a 
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“Now what’s this eit Miss—er— Plucking the entrails of an 
offering forth They could not find'a heart within the beast’?” 

An obedient titter shivers the ranks. The Great Man nods at me 
and passes on, attended, to Jenny. One student lingers; he is an 
- Indian of a fine-drawn beauty of bone. He picks up my book, and 


. stands slowly turning the leaves, his lips moving. Then he reads in 


his soft exotic voice with its hint of a lisp: - 
“Thou seest, we are not all alone unhappy: 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than’ the one 
Wherein we play.” 

He addresses himself, I think: Shakespeare speaks to me: too. 

Round Jenny’s bed, a conference goes on for some time. Sister is 
joined by the Staff Nurse, who departs at an order and presently - 
returns with a blue dressing-gown which she drapes about Jenny’s 
shoulder: to cram the stiffened arms into sleeves would take too 
long. The Great Man questions Jenny; she replies smiling. The 
Staff Nurse helps her to worm herself to the edge of the bed, and © 
‘slide her feet into slippers. Clinging to the nurse, stooping arid 
distorted, Jenny stands. _The students divide into two rows, the 
doctor walks backwards between them for some yards, then stops, 
looks keenly at Jenny, holds out his arms. “Now then!” She lets go 
the nurse’s arm, and with her eyes confidently on him, begins to 
creak and shuffle towards him. We watch, tensely ‘silent: our wills 
are hers. When she is still a few feet from the doctor, a patient | 
suddenly begins to cheer; others join in. Jenny relaxes her concen- ' 
tration, and wavers; she takes her last steps almost at a run, the 
doctor catches her expertly, gives her a resounding kiss, and carries 
her back to bed, where she accepts pats on the back before being 
tucked up by Sister for a nice rest.” 

One such blossoming would be a miracle sufficient to get pnes | 
_through a hospital day. For me this day has brought a second. 
Over each bed hangs a pair of wireless headphones, presented to the 
. hospital by a Right Wing Press Baron in 1926, through which for 
twelve hours daily flows a succession of variety turns and pre- 
grammes of café and dance music. We are,not allowed News, talks, 
~straight plays, or serious music. My imagination has created a 
Control Room where policy is decided and operated. Keep them 
laughing their heads off, say the dictators, keep them doped, don't 
give them a moment to brood. Alas, I am not jollied up, not even 


~ dazed. Though I have abandoned the search for explanations, I still — 


need catharsis. Tonight the B.B.C. let down the Control Room: ~~ 


one programme offered a tragedy in verse, the’ other a Promenade 
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Concert. I pictured an emergency meeting, an agitated analysis of 
degrees of undesirability. Would it be better to switch off alto- 
gether? But silence would not do. . ... We had the Promenade 
Concert. Tchaikovsky by the basinful would have been nourishment 
enough, but we had fare more delicate. It was a Haydn — Mozart 
programme. First, the cheerful outdoor spirit of Haydn, that most 
lovable composer, elicited the invariable -response of amusement 
and affection. He was succeeded by an artist more subtle and pro- 
found; and the formal pathos, the’ proportion and taste, the passion 
implicit in the elegance of Mozart, these at once watered my soul, 
and purged it. I should have desired to have dreams as lucid as 
Mozart’s music; instead the turgid imagination shut me up in this 
sham Castle of Otranto from which the plundering Nurse’ Canning 
jerked me. 

~ In the August moonlight I look from one bed to another, dimly 
discerning the quiet figures whose, outsides A have learned so thor- 
oughly, whose essences are mysterious yet. I pick out phlegmatic, 
naive Granny whose blue eyes pierce by their innocence; Mrs. Denny 
the diabetic, who fell asleep crying because she won’t be let out until 
she can give herself insulin injections, and she hasn’t the nerve to 
plunge.the needle into the living flesh; genteel, arty Miss Ross who 
‘executes Bliimenlied and The Robin’s Return on the ward piano; 
Mrs. Parker with her anxieties. and her duodenal ulcers; Jenny, who 
has walked, but can never be well again. 

Presently, I drift into sleep still hoping for Mozart, but he eludes 
me. This time I dream of a world which goes on below me, a vivid, 
extrovert London, world of strong sunshine and crowds, of buses 
whose scarlet blinds me, and the heavenly. smells ot Bese and hot 
pavements. . 

When I wake for good, dawn chills and menaces.: The ward 


gathers life, but in bed number eight Mrs. Bass has died at last. Her, 


‘husband breaks down and is helped away by the priest and the 
Night Sister. A few of the patients tend to be upset, and the nurses 
hurry about, keeping eternity at bay with cups of tea. í 
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OLIVE FRASER won the English Verse Prize at Aberdeen, and the Chancellor's 
Medai at Cambridge; these are her first published poems. She says: “I wrote 
{The Farmer of Balmakeith’ this morning. What he said came into my. head for 
some reason, and then the whole poem suddenly came straight away. My mother | 
told me about him; he was my great-grandfather. The farm went on fine, and he 
hurt himself carrying out his prize foal, which would not walk. He never got 
better, but I can never remember Balmakeith, which is a most beautiful place, 
without recalling his words, although the farm is no longer ours.’ $ 


FIVE POEMS 


OLIVE FRASER 
NIGHT WIND . 


O YE may greet and dream. 
The wind hauds doon 

The same leil stream 

To the same toon, 


Whaur the reid rowan’s still bricht, 

The mune like sna’ aS ; 

But a’ your hert’s licht i ' 
Elyed awa’. 


Leil=faithful, Elyed=vanished. 


NOVEMBER COCKCROW 


I saw v my love in an old ghostly town 

By precipices. Her sweet voice was hoar, 

As I did hear it a long age before i > 
In pathless winter. Then the winds blew down. 

The cocks crowed, and I woke and wept to know 
That thou, dust of the grave, my dear, thou less 

Than all things, shelterest still, poor nothingness, 

Still to my heart in pain or light must go. l 


(0) Chanticleer, reach thou and cry again, 
And cry his custom to the inveterate world. 
Bid forth the winter lanterns, hasting feet, 
And the grey dogs. Summon up all amain. 
` Thou hast no art to speed one phantom curl'd 
Where no day breaketh, where my life doth beat. 
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‘THE wooD OF LIFE" 


- Rest, my lover, ‘from the night. 
Rest thy weary feet. 
‘The hollow lantern’s light 
Of my heart is sweet, 
That hangs amid the wood of life. 


But she lighteth not her own 
Who the world doth light. 
Darkness, the storm alone 
During here, the night 

She hath, the thalamus of the life. 


For the giver cannot take, 

Is, but cannot crave. 

Careless, the wild bird’s nke: 
Perisheth, the wave 

From darkest oceans draweth life. 


Rest, my lover, then, howe’er 
Wearied. Harmlessly 

Take thou the light. Answer 
- Destinies, wounds, with me, 

My darkness but thy light of life. 


` THE GYPSY 


I mar.nae shoon intil my feet 
But what the aungels gie, 
<3 _ And.sae.nae dauncer daunces sweet ` 
‘Alang wi’ me, , . 
7 But lang’s the road, and blithe’s the lea, 
- And the ouzel keeps til his ain tree; 
And lang may oor pairtin’ be. 


I hae the mune for candle flame, 
_ Sae`'nane will lodge wi’ me, ; 
_ But a’ the heavenly larks are hame, 
: My company.: 
Lang do we ‘sleep i in ahou 
‘Oot o’ man’s mercy and his onmercy, 
And lang may oor pairtin’ be. 
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I hae nae bed, I hae nae brod, 

Nae man to bury me, 

But my Faither is the Lord-God, 
Nae less than HE; 

My buik, my bield, my bricht city, 
In your shent-warld my saikless Tree. 
No’ lang may oor pairtin’ be. 


Brod=board. Bield=shelter. Shent=ruined. Saikless=innocent. 


THE FARMER OF ‘BALMAKEITH 


I’m wan, wan and wae, luve, 
The days hirple by. — 

O never anither day, luve, 
Will gang mair cantily. 


My bairns walk their lane, luve, 
My corn’s blithe to see, 

But, my ain luve, my ain luve, 
A’thing’s thrivin’ but me. 


Hirple=cripple. Cantily =cheerfully. as 
Their lane= by themselves. A’thing=everything. 
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4 Padré with the Army and the R.A.F., BERNARD, Caort i is now Chaplain ata 
vows public school. z 


COMMERCIALS 


' BERNARD CROFT 


N a faded green board in white letters fastened to the wall 

of the “Red Lion” was the one word “Commercials”. 
Like many other country towns of its size, there were 
‘about twenty pubs. in the place. Outside the “Crown” 
hung the badges of the two big motoring associations, and it was to 
the “Crown” that the quality went to stay, and when it was full up 
the “Royal” was generally acknowledged to be the second-best. In a 
small side street off the market square the “Woolpack” catered for 
the cycling clubs and the long-distance lorpen; But it was the 

“Red Lion” for the commercials. 

At the “Crown” you booked a room, single or double, and in every 
room there was a fixed basin with hot and cold water and a reading- 
lamp by the side of the bed, and you paid twelve and sixpence each 
for bed and breakfast and another five shillings for evening dinner. 
In fact you could call ft a pound if you arrived for dinner. in the 
evening and left again before lunch-time next day, after you had 
paid for the tea they brought you when you were called and left the 
girl in the dining room a tip. If you also left something for the 
unseen hand that cleaned your room, and perhaps your shoes also, 
it came to more—but very few people bothered to do that. All your 
drinks, of. course, were extra. 

At the “Royal” it was much the same, except that you could do 
the whole thing there about five shillings cheaper, but it wasn't 
quite so comfortable nor always quite so clean. 

t the “Woolpack” they weren’t particularly anxious to have you 
if you were not either one of the cycling club members and could 
show your card, or one of the regular long-distance men who were 
allowed eight-and sixpence lodging money, of which the “Woolpack” 
took seven shillings for bed and breakfast. But there, of course, 
nobody expected to have a room to themselves, and there was one 
bathroom which had to be shared by anything up to ‘twenty men 
washing and shaving (those that did) i in the morning. 

Mrs. Herbert at the “Red Lion” had long ago established the,good 
reputation it held among the commercials as being one of the very 
best. The fixed rate for bed and. breakfast was eight and sixpence, 
and you got a ood hot supper if you did not arrive too late at night 
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for another one and sixpenċe. Not everybody got a room to them- 
selves but no room had more than two beds in it, and as the patrons 
were almost all regular comers they had their own more or less fixed 
sleeping arrangements all worked out. “Number 5, as usual, Mrs. 
Herbert?” one would say on arrival, and the landlady would reply 
“That’s right, Mr. Mitchell; Mr. -Anderson’s already put his bag up 
there and gone to the pictures.”. It was all very nice and homely, 
comfortable and clean. Many a winter's night round the fire the old 
regulars would voice their appreciation of Mrs. Herbert and ‘the 

' “Red Lion”, comparing it very favourably with this or that_place 
most of them had to stay at on other nights of the week. Wednesday’ 
night was the busiest of the week, the next day being the town’s 
market day, and that night there -would usually be eight or ten 
commercials putting up there. Even during the war years Mrs. 

` , Herbert had somehow managed to do her gentlemen well, and in the 
somehow still more difficult days of peace you got a good three- 
course breakfast and no skimping of the sugar and marmalade. 


I was new to the job, but old Horrocks at the office had told me 
to go to the “Red Lion” where Steel, my predeceson, had stayed for 
years on his weekly visit to the town. 

It was dark when I got out at the. station after a rather long and 

‘ weary cross-country railway journey. My bag, with samples, trade 
literature, order-book and my things for the night, was quite heavy 
as I walked up towards the centre of the town and begani to look 
around for the pub. 

, The streets were brightly lit with lamps high up on new rather 
ugly. concrete posts, but I could see that in daylight the square would 
be.rather pleasant. I like these small English country towns, and 
when I do eventually settle down I should like to do it in one of 

_ these. Not for me the big smoke nor any of the larger cities. : Nog 
-the new- housing-estates, if I can help it, which to me are just 
as dreary as a slum—in fact they somehow lack the warmth and 
romance of an honest-to-goodness slum, though perhaps if I’d ever 
had to live in one of these.I shouldn’t look at it like that. And 
heaven defend me from putting up my name-plate in the more 

~ snobby suburbs, after using all my ingenuity. to go one better than 
“The Willows”, “Taj Mahal”, or even “Alamein”. A little country 
village, however picturesque it may look to the visitar, as I know 
from experience, can be deadly, but I like to feel ‘that the open 
country is within walking distance and not at the end of the tram- 
lines or a fairly long "bus ride. 

These little oe towns seem to have all things necessary to 
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salvation—the churches and chapels (I put them first having quoted 
scripture), the public library, decent shops, a cinema or two, and a 
convenient hospital if you suddenly want your appendix removing. 
And, of course, the many pubs. There is something about these 
pubs. in small country towns which you find nowhere else. Not 
only the beer, but the friendliness extended even to those they don’t 
know. 

And if it’s fairly quiet for most of the week, there’s always market 
day. There’s nothing less than magic about market day. At an early 
hour old men are out erecting the stalls in the square and the first- 
comers are already carrying their wares from cars and carts on to the 
cobbled roadway—anything from plants in pots to knicker elastic, 
from fish in ice-packed boxes to stout hob-nailed boots. There’s 
something peculiarly attractive, too, I find in those folks who come 
in from -the country not only to buy and sell but to make it a real 
day out. You can read it in their faces—it’s a great event for most 
of them—this getting away from the more lonely farmstead and cot- 
tages and meeting, greeting and gossiping with other country people 
from other villages. The pubs. have a licence to keep open to a 
greatly extended time, and you can hardly fight your way up to the 
bar in most of them between mid-day and two or three o’clock. But 
there’s a good-natured atmosphere about it all and no ill-feeling if 
you do spill somebody’s pint as you push your way through. 

True, there is a certain sort of class-distinction, but one that seems 
to be welcomed in a way rather than resented—the men who farm 
in a fairly big way foregather in one bar, whilst the hired men they 
may have brought in with them go to another. Meanwhile the wife 
and, maybe, the children are doing the pilgrimage round Wool- 
worths, Smiths or Boots, never failing to find something to take back 
to those left.behind. Certain local characters stand out among the 
*cresvds—the good-natured police sergeant in his flat cap who seems - 
to know everybody, no matter from what distance they have come, 
and the policeman of lower rank, who directs the traffic on this the 
one day of the week it needs directing in the town, and wears his 
special white over-sleeves for the occasion; the auctioneer, who pre- 
sides over the cattle sales from his wooden pulpit, and later descends 
to finish off all kinds of odd lots among the stalls as required; the 
town vicar haying a word with country colleagues, or with a farmer- 
churchwarden, maybe, in his capacity as rural dean, and who is 
often not above taking a glass of something with the crowd in the 
saloon or the snug. Some of the more fantastic figures of the weekly 
market have disappeared of late years—the peddlars of quack medi- 
cines or the man who would draw teeth with his fingers. 
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. These thoughts came into my mind as I hurried towards where I 
had just been told I should find the “Red Lion” by.a boy I had 
‘ asked who-was leaning outside the fish and chip shop eating his 
supper out of a paper bag (another sign of the times—every fried- 
fish shop is a hygienic “saloon” these days and despises the selling of 
. its fish and chips in printed newspapers, or perhaps they've made a 
law against it, anyway). 
The night was cold, and the warmth of the “Red Lion” met me 
as I pushed open the door. 
“It opened into a corridor with doors to left and right. There did 
not seem to be many people in any of the public rooms, and, going 
a little way down the hall, I poked my head round an open door 
which proved to be the back of the bar and there saw Mrs. Herbert, 
as it turned out to be. I wished her good evening and told her who 
Iwas. “Glad to meet you, Mr. Crowson. Your Mr. Steel stayed with 
- us week in, week out, for many a year, poor soul. I’ve put you in 
number seven. There’s another new man going in there with you, 
a Mr. Holiday, or Halliday—he’s not arrived yet. Have you had 
any food?” > 
I told her that I had not had anything since a cup of tea and a 
sandwich at the railway junction about five o’clock, and she pro- 
mised me a meal in a few minutes if I would be settling myself in, 
‘so I asked for a pint of bitter and took it into the room on the other 
side of the’ passage where I could see there was a fire and a couple 
of men sitting near it. We exchanged a greeting and a few remarks 
about the weather, and I looked round as I drank my beer. It was 
a fair-sized room with some good pieces of old furniture in it, and 
brasses on the walls between the various brewers’ advertisements, 
and notices forbidding gambling, bad language, buying drinks for 
those under-age. ‘There was the usual near-naughty.picture of a 
young lady on a swing, and, incongruously, next to it the framed 
photograph of a young airman—evidently the son of the landlord 
and Mrs. Herbert, killed during the war. Finishing my’ beer, I 
. picked up my bag and went out into the passage again to find my 
room. Mrs.. Herbert heard me and directed me upstairs as she 
bustled about between the kitchen and the bar. So far there was no 
sign of the landlord himself. 
` I went up the carpeted stairs and turned right as directed ise 
the passage to the door marked with a figure seven. The light re- 
vealed a clean if rather bare room with two single beds covered with 
. coloured bedspreads, and from force of habit I turned down the 
` nearer one and examined the sheets, which were clean if rather worn 
thin and a little patched. The only other furniture in the recom was 
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a dressing-table and a chair. For a wardrobe there was one of those 
corner arrangements with pegs for your clothes. Just round the 
corner was a bathroom with a big, deep bath to fit a Grenadier, and 
next to that was a clean little lavatory painted shiny green. I took 
out my things for the night and had a wash. There was hot water 
and I had brought my own towel and soap. A’ few minutes later I 
was sitting down to a plateful of what I suppose were spam-fritters 
and fried potatoes, followed by an equally large plateful of stewed 
apples and custard, this being served in an upstairs room evidently 
kept:for the commercials, and where. there was also a good fire 
burning. So far I had seen nothing of my colleagues of the road. 
It was then about seven o’clock. Sitting there with my third cup of 
tea’ before the fire, I- thought of going out to one of the picture- 
houses, but I remembered seeing the posters on the way up, and the 
big picture on at one of the two cinemas J had seen, and the other 
was a blood-and-sex which I didn’t particularly want to see. Any- 
way, it was very comfortable where I was, and I had second thoughts 
which made me write a note to my girl-friend and add a bit to my 
diary from which I am writing this. I thought then that I might 
settle down for an hour or so with a book I had with me, but some- 
how, with the bar-parlour just down there below, it didn’t seem 
quite the thing. I was just getting up to go downstairs when I heard 
somebody else coming along. the passage, and then the door opened 
and another man came in. He was a rather more than middle-aged 
chap, not very tidy in his dress, and introduced himself as “Green- 
smith, Harry Greensmith, of Ferrands’ Fertilizers”. We shook hands 
as I told him who I was. He knew, or I should say had known, old 
Steel. “You new to the job?” he enquired, I told him I was in a 
way—that I had been with the firm before joining up and had gone 
back to the office after my demob. but couldn’t stick it, and the boss 
had allowed me to change to travelling. This set him off on a few 
reminiscences about the war before the. last, mercifully cut short by 
Mrs. Herbert arriving with his meal, and I told him I’d be seeing 
him and went downstairs. 

By this time there were a few more men in the room below, and 
the atmosphere among: them was a bit more mellow, a few more 
pints having been consumed. I ordered another and sat at a table 
underneath the dart-board, which nobody seemed to be bothering 
with, just to one side of the fire-place. The door into the passage 
was open and I soon met Herbert himself, who also had a few . 
sympathetic remarks to pass about my predecessor and then asked 
-me if I had been in the Air Force. I told him yes, and he spoke of 
his boy up there. I guess he mentioned this to Mrs. Herbert when 
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he went out next time, because from that moment I sensed that they 
` were treating me with a sort of special affection—although I’ve got 
used to that sort of thing due to my looking about ten years younger 
than I am. Just when I was finishing my pint the swing doors 
banged once more and into the passage came another chap of about 
- my own age who proved to be the other new man. We were intro- 
duced and he went off to go through the same new arrival business. 
We said we would meet when he had finished his supper. Soon the 
room got fairly full and there was considerable coming and going 
outside, from which I gathered various fellow-travellers were arriv- 
ing and going upstairs. Some of them were very quickly back in the 
bar-parlour, or I guessed at the time they were of the confraternity 
as they came in without coats or hats and most of them seemed to 
know one another. Most of them were middle-aged men like Green- 
smith, and when he eventually appeared I was introduced to about 
half a dozen. They were a friendly lot, but by this time the room 
was full and getting rather noisy. -I was to get to know them a bit 
‘better later that night, and a good deal better as the weeks went on. 
Greensmith, at any rate, was a character you could soon label: he 
was just a drunk. So far, as another of the commercials told me that 
- evening, he was just managing to hold his job but it couldn’t go on 
‘ much longer. By closing-time he was well away—not noisy but 
rather maudlin, and I found him. particularly trying when, with 
one arm round my shoulder, he tried to talk to me like a father and 
got more sentimental than ever about old Steel. Eventually he was 
helped upstairs by two men who were quite used to what was 
practically a weekly performance. He-was one who had a room to 
himself, mercifully.. f ~ å 
The other new man, whose name I found was Halliday and was 
another ex-R.A.F. type, I liked from the start. We had, of coyrse, 
that link to start with, and after the usual swapping of ‘station 
names where we had been, discovered that at any rate we had both 
done our square-bashing at Blackpool at the same time, but it wasn’t 
surprising that we hadn’t known each other when you remembered 
the thousands of recruits in billets there. Anyway we both agreed 
it wouldn't worry us if we never saw the place again. He was, I 
found, a couple of years younger than myself and a similar case— 
just one more who had returned to an office job and. found he 
couldn’t stick it and so was trying travelling. He had been in 
Germany, too, bùt not in the same group as myself, but we had a 
good yarn about leave-centres, Bad Hartzburg, Blankenburg, Brus- 
sells and Paris. ‘We sat there together until closing-time discussing 
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the good and bad of Service life, the possibilities of commercial- 
travelling, and commenting on one or two of our colleagues who 
were present, sizing them up as will new boys in any community. 

Of the half-dozen men I had been introduced to earlier in the 
evening, there were two that I somehow felt I must reserve judgment 
on until I had known them longer. The rest seemed a straight- 
forward enough lot. One of those two was a man called Armstrong 
who liked to be known as Major. I'd. met plenty of them, of course, 
like that since I left the Forces. Usually it aroused in me nothing 
more than a faint amusement, and only once, when confronted by 
a particularly nauseous type, had I been pricked into retorting that 
if he insisted on his war-time rank he could call me sergeant (actually 
I had been commissioned, but what the hell!). Armstrong conveyed 
the impression that as far as his being a commercial traveller was 
concerned it was a case—as someone put it about modern day-school 
education—of casting imitation pearls before real swine. His war- 
time rise in society had gone to his head and, although he had the 
sense not to show it to us too plainly, he obviously considered that 
if he had to be on that kind of job at all, he ought to be among the 
higher ranks who put up at the “Crown”—and to that more superior 
place he usually resorted until closing time, as I afterwards dis- 
covered. He too, I found, had a room to himself—as he, and every- 
body else, would have expected. The other man about whom I had 
my doubts was a younger chap named Eddleston. If Armstrong's 
greeting had been a-trifle cool, Eddleston’s had been, like his hand- 
shake, a little too warm and a shade too prolonged. Almost effusively 
he tried the big brother act. If there was anything we wanted, only 
to mention it, sort of thing. Only our own age, of course, but a bit 
longer on the road, don’t-you-know. Halliday and I had exchanged 
a look of unspoken comment when at last we had managed to shake 
him off, and he spent the rest of the evening battening on to a young 
sailor who was drinking himself stupid on the other side of the 
room. Although, as Isay, Halliday and I said nothing to each other 
at the time downstairs, later on in our room, continuing our con-, 
versation about various characters among us, we did, after exchang-' 
ing a half-joke about keeping the door locked, exchange reflections 
on Eddleston and his kind. Most of us had come across the type for 
the first time in Service life, and to anyone interested in the humani- 
ties it was something you felt just couldn’t be ignored, not turned 
aside lightly nor disgustedly with a righteous indignation. 

Another man, Bell, we dubbed the intellectual. After half an 
hour or so down in the bar-parlour failing to find anyone prepared 
to be impressed by his superior education, he departed upstairs 
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— another pearl-caster but a different specimen of snob from the 
Major. Later on, when he found I also could settle down to a book 
for an hour or two of an evening—he made valiant attempts to 
enlist me on his side. He shared his room with one Davenport, a 
fairly obvious and straighforward woman-chaser with a nasty mind. 
That first evening he took the opportunity of letting us two lads, 
as he called us with something of a leer, know that he could put us 
on to the right addresses and even supply us with the desirable 
precautions, which were suitably kept in the same bulging wallet as 
his collection of pictures, some of which he tried to show us as the 
night and the beer went on. At closing-time he was off for an hour 
to keep a date with a barmaid higher up the street. It was a matter 
_ of real regret to him that the “Red Lion” definitely locked up- for 
`- the night at eleven, and there were one or two occasions when we 
‘caught sight of him coming upstairs to wash and shave just before 
breakfast time. Our landlord and Mis. Herbert, of course, had got 
both him and the pathetic Greensmith taped. 

Mitchell and Anderson were the men I liked best, apart from 
Jim Halliday, with whom as the weeks went by I formed a real 
friendship, a friendship curiously enough in a way which remained’ 
unaffected by what I was soon.to learn about him. 

Mitchell was the religious, the churchman. Although a man, I 
should say, of about fifty, and with a wife and two children, he had ` 
all the fervour for his Anglo-Catholicism which before then I had ' 
only come across in youngsters. He enjoyed his couple of pints 
down there with the rest of us, but never spent much time among 
the beer-drinkers, preferring to go to the room upstairs and sit read- 
ing with the intellectual Bell. And in the morning quite often he 
would be coming in from early service at the local church when we 
were sitting down to breakfast. He was not aggressive about it—no 
handing out of tracts—but obviously enjoyed getting in the wogd in 
season and was never so happy as when he managed to draw some- 
body into an argument about the Catholic position of the Church 
of England. Like some of those youngsters I had ‘met before, he 
had a fund of humour on the subject—a saving grace which I usually 
found ta be missing among the zealots of the opposite party who ` 
were out to save you. He had an astonishing knowledge of parish 
churches up and down the country and the clergy. He soon asked 
me where my home was, and rejoiced to be able to declare that it 
was a “Catholic stronghold”. I’d never thought of the old church 
at home like that before (hadn’t thought much about it at all for ' 
some time, I must confess), and this description of it brought to my | 
mind a picture of the old parish church fortified by ranks of papal- | 
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guards mixed with grand-inquisitors. Actually I knew it was 
manned solely by the old vicar, who went about the parish in his 
shabby and much-mended cassock and disreputable biretta, and 
Mitchell’s conversation brought back rather uncomfortable memo- 
ries of my childhood days when I used to serve at the altar. “First- 
rate priest,-old Father Benson,” Mitchell said; “not like some I 
could mention who keep a picture ofthe Pope in the vestry and a 
wife in the vicarage.” You couldn’t help laughing with him over it 
all, although, to be honest, riot only was I ignorant of much of what 
he was talking about, but of recent years had come to think of all 
such things as rather irrelevant. But after his family it was the 
main thing in life to old Mitchell, you could see that. 

Anderson was the family man. Almost pathetically so. How he 
ever stuck being a commercial and being away from home all week 
I couldn’t imagine. Life must have been one long misery for him, 
relieved only by week-ends of joy when he was restored to the bosom 
of his family. He was a non-drinker, but would join us sometimes 
in the bar and have a soft drink or just sit and smoke. 

Of course, I hadn’t got them all sized up like this on that first 
night, but even then you could see they were a cross-section; like 
most other men, I guess, making the best of what might have been 
worse, but none of them exactly free from some sense of frustration 
in life. In a way it was a bit frightening for a youngster like me, 
just beginning on the road—it was obviously a road in which you 
could very easily get into a rut. But after driving a 15-cwt. truck 
an average of two hundred miles a day for two years up and down 
the British Zone, I just couldn’t settle down, and after the office. the 
travelling job suited me for the time being. I didn’t like to look too 
far ahead, but had begun to hope that my writing would lead me 
somewhere. 


As soon after ten o'clock as Herbert could get rid of his customers 
the “Red Lion” settled down for the night. Several of the com- 
mercials came in within half an hour or so and had a last drink, 
which was permitted when you were staying the night, of course, 
and we got to know one another a bit better as we sat round the fire. 
Then we broke up and made our way to bed. We wanted to be up 
fairly early, and to be out on the job soon after the shops opened 
and the market got going. i 

Jim (as I know him now) and I made our way upstairs and talked 
a while longer as we got ready for bed. I was in first and he said 
good-night and stayed to put out the light. At first I didn’t notice 
that he hadn’t got straight into bed. Then something, perhaps the 
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sudden quietness there in the dark, brought home to me what he 
was doing. He was kneeling down by his bed-side, as I could just 
- see after a minute or so, saying his prayers. Of course, there had 
always been the chap here and there in the old days who would do | 
that in the hut, but it never failed to shake me. A week or two later, 
when we got to know each other better, he told me he was still 
hoping to be a parson but was finding it difficult to make the grade 
they required. But I didn’t-know that on that first night. A few: 
minutes later I heard him get into bed and he was soon asleep. 
I lay there thinking. Commercials. A little world. 
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IN MEMORIAM BEATRIX POTTER 
JOHN BLANFORD 


OF all the tales that cast their twilight spell 
s Upon my childhood mind— 
Hans Andersen and Grimm, remembered well 
For Ugly Duckling and fair Rapunzel— 
And others of their kind 
f Who told of witch and fairy, princess, knight, 
l None fired my fancy with such keen delight 
As your beloved books, wherein was written 
Those artless ċlassics, rich in old-world lore 
And prized beyond all price— 
The Tale of Peter Rabbit, and Tom Kitten, 
Dear Squirrel Nutkin, with his winter store; 
Jemima Puddle Duck, the Two Bad Mice: 
And, best of all the list, 
Your evergreen, your peerless Christmas story 
Of Gloucester’s tailor, with his “No more twist”, 
. Whom the mice helped to fortune and to glory 
That magic midnight before Christmas Day; 
And sulky Simpkin, cheated of his prey 
When sent to purchase twist and loaf and milk, 
Hiding the twist away— 
“One single skein of cherry-coloured silk” — 
Until on Christmas morning he relented, 
The coat was finished, and the Mayor contented. 
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Rummaging in a cupboard recently, - 

I came upon a battered little book— 

My “Tale of Peter Rabbit”—given me 

When I was five years old. . . 

What memories awakened at a look! 

With what recaptured rapture did I see 

Your charming illustrations—how they graced 

The simple tale you told! 

Though dog’s-eared with much reading, and defaced 
By scrawl and stain—O child-hands, grubby-fingered | 
With here and there a torn or missing page, 

Within the book there lingered 

All the potpourri fragrance of an age 

Of innocence and gold! 

And, as I read it, page by page, I smiled 

To find myself at heart the self-same child 

Who knew no moment sweeter 

Than when first he heard the tale unfold 

Of Flopsy, Mopsy, Cottontail and Peter. 


How many children must have been beguiled 
By your delightful books—those elders, too, 
In whom Time cannot touch the eternal child. 
Surely, if God rewards man when he dies 
According to his due, 
Sonie hill in heaven where it’s always June, 
Where winds are hushed, no rain cloud mars the skies, 
And the serene celestial afternoon 
Although unending never palls or cloys, 
Shall be your portion in the life hereafter! 

> There may you dream away the sunlit hours, 
Lulled by the half-heard noise 
Of birds and bees, and children’s happy laughter 

_In an old English garden, filled with flowers. . . 
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' AUDREY Boorne writes from behind the ‘iron curtain’, and it seems to be much 
the same sort of scene as elsewhere. 


THE HAZELNUT rd ser TEENS 


OW, when the lake in the park is already frozen and snow 

has fallen on the mountains-of northern Bohemia, it is 
N pleasant to return to the scribbled pages of a summer 

diary and to remember, once again, those careless hours 
spent lazing under the hot sun on’some grassy river bank, or mush- 
room-hunting through the cool depths of ‘a hillside forest. And 
then. there was autumn. . . 

They had finished’ hamei in the corn more than a week ago, 
and it was a good harvest—so everyone said. The trees were heavy 
with apples and plums, pears and peaches and purple grapes, and 
the hazelnuts were soon to ripen in the little hazelnut village of 
Lést’. (A free translation of this Slovak word is The hazelnut 
field, or, The place where’ the hazelnuts grow.) It was a Sunday 
afternoon and most of the folk were resting quietly at home or 
promenading up and down the narrow, winding “streets”: you and 
I would call them footpaths, every. bit as though they were in- 
habitants of some sizeable town, instead of a little forgotten village 
in southern Slovakia! 

‘The girls and the women looked particularly attractive, dressed 
as they were in their brightly embroidered bodices, full skirts,-black 
stockings and-characteristic head scarves; and the men, too, with 

their high boots and breeches, their black waistcoats, fancy blouses- 

. and peasant hats, sauntering arm-in-arm along the sun-splashed, 
curling pathways, whilst the older folk sheltered in the shades of the 
leafy vines which spread their way up the porches to the low 
thatched roofs of the little white-washed cottages. Dédecek smoked 
his musing pipe and-Babicka worked a ‘new pattern on the sleeve 
of a costume for her small granddaughter, Jirina, while the flies 
explored, undeterred, the creases of her careworn facé, and the chil- 
dren ran barefoot and bronzed in the fresh green grass of the flower- 
sprinkled fields. In the square stood the village hostinec and next- 
door the village shop which sells anything and everything from pota- . 
toes to toothpaste. Fuyther down the dusty, stream-carved street, ` 
where the geese-and the ducks stretched lazily beneath the heat of 
the afternoon sun, was the two hundred year old Church, and nearby ., 
lived the Parson and the Inspector of Schools—these two speak a 
little English and are pleased to tell any stranger who should chance 

- to call, something more.of the history of the village. 
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Then it was easy to follow a little track which ran off to the left 
and wound its way up the hillside amid a profusion of plum trees 
and wild blackberry hedges, laden with ripe fruit which no-one had 
botheréd to pick because there was alteady more than enough. In 
the summer there is no need to go to the village Store for food as the 
peasants grow their own pears and plums, melons and apples and 
vegetables, including paprika, and they make their own butter and 
cheese (called Brindisi) from the milk of the grey-coated sheep which 
graze in the meadows. Then bread, too, they grind and bake from 
the grains of the sun-scorched ears which so recently had scratched 

the arms of the reapers. Yes, it had only been a week or so past and 

one mother still bore the marks of her toil on the skin of her brown 
arms, and on the backs of her hands, as she turned the leaves of the 
ancient leatherbound Bible, to show to the foreigner the words 
written in a language which she could not understand. 

In the little hillside cemetery, above the white-washed cottages 
and yellow-red fruit trees, were memorials to those who had long 
since departed; some were greystone and plain, some large and 
elaborate in polished black marble with inlaid photographs, gaudy 

‘red balls and dying flowers. On a-patch nearby were other crosses— 

uniform and wooden: in this quiet Slovakian village, close to the 
Hungarian frontier, and far from their Roumanian homeland, were 
lain the bodies of. the fallen partisans. From the apple trees in the 
graveyard little red and yellow balls rolled on to the short green 
grass, or lodged conveniently in the grooves of an ancient tomb. 

It was soon dusk and the oil lamps were already alight in the 
cottages when we returned to the road to await the arrival of the 
local bus, with its inevitably cheery driver. Meanwhile, there was 
time to drop on to a bank and. listen to the voices of the two little 
girls as they sang the sad notes of their national songs, rather shyly 
at first, twisting long stems of grass through their slender fingers. 
Th last poem was a great favourite with the late Jan Masaryk, who 
included it among a recent collection of folk songs which he and the 
Composer, Václav Dobfa, had revised together. It tells of a little lily 
which lives alone beneath the window sill, and in the winter, when 
the well is frozen, it is cold and unhappy. 

The new moon sailed aloft in the sky, and the sheep and the goats 
scampered home to rest in the village—the hazelnut village of Lést’. 

In a few months there will be no one living in the village; the 
parson, the school inspector, and the children too, they will all be 
gone away—and nobody knows where. The houses will grow old 
and grey like the fruit trees in winter, and the hazelnuts will wither 
and die, blown away by explodent man’s fear and hatred. ` 

Lést’ is to become the centre of a battle-training School. 
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THE STATE OF SOVIET FICTION ' 
i í DONALD A: DAVIE 


From a recent Moscow publication, Soviet Short Stories’, there 
emerges the wry reflection that political were appears to call 
out much the same sort of competent hybrid literature as the 
commercial censorship of the West represented by the best- 
seller or the glossy magazine. Simonov’s Maturity or Ehrenburg’s 
The Actress or Alexei Tolstoy's A Strange Story would seem com- 
_ pletely in place in any magazine picked off the railway bookstall to 
wile away a journey in Britain. Sobolev’s His Sweetheart belongs 
in some woman’s magazine sophisticated enough to accept the un- 
happy ending but not too sophisticated for the saccharine sentiment. 
Boris Gorbatov's Friendship, on the other hand, belongs to the Wide 
World magazine, except for an excess of that gruffly masculine senti- 
mentality which now seems inseparable from Russian writing when- 
~ ever a veteran of the Civil War is introduced. The two harmless 
“satires” of Ilf and Petrov could appear in Lilliput. On the other 
hand, it is to the same level of heartless competence that one must 
relegate The Old Doctor of Sergeyev-Tsensky, a revered and gener- 
ous talent here writing most patently and painfully to order. And 
Gorky’s vulgar A Man is Born prompts yet again the opinion that it 
is high time the bubble of Gorky’s British reputation were pricked, 
except, of course, for the volumes of reminiscence. — - 
Below these again, ‘as it were, comes Sholokhov’s Hate, of ve 
ae documentary value as one of the principle “morale-builders” 
or the Red Army in action, and showing an unwelcome side of the 
author of Quiet Flows the Don, which or ihe such popularity in 
the Britain of the ’thirties. This is not really a story at all, any more 
than is poor Alexei Tolstoy’s The Russian Character, as wooden as 
all of this ex-emigré’s dutiful attempts to depart from his historical 
PES Simonov’s The Candle is shocking in its sentimentality; 
imonov’s tongue must have been far into his cheek. And Paustov- 
sky's Nastya the Lace-maker is, again, most amusingly familiar to” tfe 
British reader. ‘The servant-girl’s dream, it appears, is the same on 
the Neva as on the Thames, except that her Prince Charming is a 
Leningrad painter. Nastya, however, did not get her man, who had 
been killed two days before she reached him; so she became “the 
best nurse along our sector of the front”; and the whole incident 
had a decisive and unaccountable effect on the morale of the Soviet . 
troops— 
“After that the soldiers fought like men possessed, and we wiped out the 
entire German line of defence. We lifted it up in the air and hurled it down 


on the earth in a mass of dirt and dust. I have rarely seen such an outburst 
of wrath.” i Ș i wan 


1Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1947. The book is beautifully produced ` 
for 8s. 6d., and would cost at least twice as much from a British publisher. 
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Of the five stories which seem.to deserve consideration as serious 
literature, but which are not wholly successful, one is Gorky’s well- 
known longish Malva. ‘This has moving passages but it has many 
more which are tawdry and florid. It should have been tightened, 
drawn together, and cut drastically’ How a Song was ng doe has 
this tautness, and re-states all the concérns underlying Malva in a 
more memorable because more coherent way. In Malva, of course, 
the sordid life of the fishermen in the blazing heat has a sort of 
pungency which sticks in the mind. But this is presented in strokes 
so tawdry and blunted, so repetitive, that the memory of it is vague 
and diffuse.’ Vassili Grossman’s Life is much the same. The reader's 
heart sinks at the title. (Art is long, but Life is longer.) Yet it 
contains a truly imaginative apprehension of the "scorched earth” 
landscape in the Donetz, and at one stage the story rises out of a 
powerful and genuine feeling. 

To say of Gorbatov’s Return of Satanau and Pavel Bazhov’s Iron 
Grannie that they are unsuccessful may be misleading. They are 
successful in what they undertake, but what they undertake is not 
enough. Gorbatov’s story is a neat little parable about the Siberian 
aborigines, and Bazhov’s a similar parable, told with pleasantly dry 
and brutal humour, of the pre-Revolutionary Urals. ‘The last story 
in this class, Earthquake, arouses the same sentiment, though more 
a cae as Sergeyev-Tsensky’s tale. Like Sergeyev-Isensky, 

adeyev is a veteran. He has given evidence ever since his Civil War 
novel, The Nineteen, of one source of inspiration, the East Siberian 
taiga in the period of the guerilla warfare against the Japanese after 
the Revolution. Before the war, his position as President of the 
Association of Soviet Writers appeared as nearly impregnable as any 
in the U.S.S.R., but he was rapped severely over the knuckles last 
year for his war-novel, The Young Guard. He was accused of having 
underplayed the réle of the party-members in the resistance against 
the Germans; in other words, he was trapped by the unexpected 
reversal of the propaganda-machine, from the national and patriotic 
motifs of the war-years (Suvorov, Alexander Nevsky), back to 
the Leninist-Stalinist party-line. Fadeyev undertook to re-write the 
novel. His story, Earthquake, is once again an anecdote of the 
Siberian guerilla-warfare, with an impressive evocation of the atmo- 
sphere of the taiga; but this is bitterly wrenched and the story creaks 
while the three companions of the earlier journey are forcibly re- 
united, after twenty years of Soviet life, to see the Siberian pass 
dynamited—‘a blasting job bigger than any since men first appeared 
on earth”. The two halves of the story yawn apart and tell their 
own story—which isn’t the story Fadeyev is writing. | 

The three tales worth remembering and re-reading are Gorky’s 
How a Song was Composed, Katayev’s Our Father, and Pavel Baz- 
hov’s Mistress of the Copper Hill. Bazhov’s collection of stories 
about the Urals—The Malachite Casket—was published here in 
translation during the war. Their naiveté enables them to bear the 
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burden of relatively discreet girding against the pre-Revolutionary 
capitalist ownership of the mines. Bazhov adopts the rôle, as narra- 
tor, of a Urals miner; and perhaps he is or was such ‘in reality. In 
the original, I imagine, the prose is salted with idiom characteristic 
of the region and the trade. The humour is excellent, brutal, sly | 
and adult; but the quality which gives the imaginative force to 
Bazhov’s stories is the mystery and cruelty of the precious and semi: 
precious stones and ores. Boisterous and astringent, his fantasy of 
the Copper Hill, told with a drawl, is profoundly imaginative. 
Katayev (or rapes has never been pep esteemed. None of 
his, novels reach the level of the best Soviet fiction, Olesha’s Envy 
or Zamyatin’s We. But every one of them can be read with some 
profit.. He is best known, perhaps, as having writen the only read- 
able epic of the Five Year Plan, the witty and exciting Speed up, 
Time. He writes to order with ease, and contrives to put something : 
of himself into the most inflexible of prescribed frameworks. Thus 
even his war-novel, The Wife, though it contains patriotic exhorta- 
tions, is readable and even absorbing when Katayev describes the 
holiday-life of pre-war Sebastopol and the Crimea. I know of no 
other Soviet writer who can convey, as Katayev has in The Wife, 
the authentic tone of the Soviet adolescent in his hours of political 
unconsciousness, the giggling girls and the swaggering, nervous boys 
in their loud shirts, eyeing each other on the sea-front or beside the ) 
volley-ball courts. The Wife is 50,000 words long (blessedly short , 
by Russian standards), taut and economical; and it has form, even; 
` though it has to accommodate-an incitement to the production-drive. 
Thus his first, The Embezzlers, has been presented as a sort of satire | 
on the financial disorders of the N.E.P., and by Stephen Graham, 
in his Introduction, as a kind of Soviet Dead Souls It is neither, but. 
quite simply a comic novel of the picaresque pattern. Its tone is 
-obviously too irresponsible for any sort of satirical intention, and its 
laughter is simple, nothing like the ferocious and dreadful humour 
of Gogol. But this novel too va by moving, at one point, into 
an unexpected but very just and delicate pathos. Best of all, per- 
haps, is Lone White Sail (translated in the ’thirties), a story, for 
children about the mutiny of the “Potemkin” in igos. Slightly pre- 
cious at the start, it maintains Katayev’s delicate equilibrium be- 
tween comedy and pathos. Katayev can suddenly seize upon the 
aay and the dignity of the individual; may be it is as well that 
e has been content to push the pathos in unobtrusively, rather than 
build a whole novel round it, like Olesha. In that way he has 
survived and remained articulate, whereas Olesha, though appar- 
ently alive, is dumb. There is nothing comic at all about Katayev’s 
story Our Father in this volume. It is certainly the best of the whole 
book, and a tiny masterpiece of pathetic economy and tact. Z 
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THE FABER’ GALLERY i i 


` A series of books on painting edited by R. H. WILENSKI. 
Published’ by Faber & Faber at 7s. 6d. each. 5 


Wuen the first four volumes of the Faber Gallery were issued lovers 
of good painting were amazed at the achievement. - Here, in -each 
volume, are ten or more colour plates probably as good as: colour 
reproductions can be at present, with helpful paragraphs on each 
aoa as well as.a short article on the subject as a whole. These 

ooks are an admirable introduction to pictures, which lead one to 
the originals (many of which are in public.galleries) with more 
knowledge and appreciation: it, would be interesting to take the 
books to the pictures and test the accuracy of the colour: 

The newest four volumes—Watteau by Peter Murray, Van Gogh 
by Philip James, Matisse by Jean Cassou, and Chagall by Michael 
Ayrton—maintain this high standard of book production. 

We are fortunate in Naeger in England several of Watteau’s 
finest pictures such as the “Féte in a Park” in the Wallace collec- 
tion: this is reproduced in full, together with.two most exquisite 
details. Out of the collection of Van Gogh’s pictures shown at the 
Tate last year one could pick several equally fine groups, and there 
would be different personal references: my choice would certainly 
' have included the “Orchard in Blossom” and the “Café-at Night’ 

which are reproduced here. Matisse is represented up to 1944 b 

two paintings of exceptional gaiety, and Chagall up to 1947_ wi 
pictures from the latest phase of his colourful tragi-comic fantasies. 
The series, as a whole, covers a wide variety of pictorial expression 
from the Renaissance to the present day. To us it seems that the 
_ taste is impeccable: but eae it is the taste of the city with its 
rapid exchange of thought and feeling in lively societies; which may - 
be why English Outdoor Paintings by R. H. Wilenski, who wrote 
an excellent book on Degas, is one of the least satisfying of the 
sajes. The attempt to compress material for four books into one 
has given to this odd collection a lack of unity. For the lover of 
country life and of great painting there is at least one notable 
_ exception to this editorial tendency: Adrian Stokes in his inter- 
pretation of Cézanne points towards that men peace and uncon- 
scious union of the apparent and the real which can most often be 
found in the country. With reference to “The Cardplayers” Adrian’ 
Stokes quotes Cézanne’s remark, “I love especially those who have 
grown old without doing violence to custom”. This is surely a true 
voice from the country. n» 8 . - 
“Maurice Fen 
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-TËR COLLECTED POEMS OF JOHN GAWSWORTH 


. phrases as, 


(Sidgwick & Jackson, 10s. 64.) 


“POEMS, Raout Puc (Macmillan; 10s. 6d.) _ T opts 
LEAN FORWARD, SPRING, PHOEBE HESKETH 


(Sidgwick &. Jackson, 7s. 6d.) ` 
Mr. Joun GAwsworru is a poet of standing: his poetry is approved 
by the classical tradition, and here it is shapely-and correct. But in ` 
this edition of closely-printed.pages, one poem hangs over from the 
age before, and few appear without the fore and aft of others. 
‘This method does not suit Mr.’Gawsworth’s poems, which are not 
kaleidoscopic, but complete in ‘their few lines. He seems in this 


“chronologically arranged collection to be maturing; and the sun of 


Sicily appears to have helped as so often before. This is all to the 
good, as there are many phrases, often words only, which-are so cold 
as to strike a bathos. At other times Mr. Gawsworth shows he has . 


` very much more to give us, a promise he fulfills in such poems as 


‘These are my acres bare and brown’; that written where Keats died, 
‘We who your name ‘can still invigorate’; the ghosted ‘Embarking 
for Sicily’; ‘The booming of the bittern in the reeds’;.and in such 


+ 


‘And sleep you.soft and sleep you safe 
l And close your earth-tormented eyes.’ : 
Raout Pucu was killed accidently in 1944; while serving with the. | 
Royal Marines. This, his only book of verse; consists of three lon: 
ems. The first is about the patriot King Sobieski who saved , 
urope from the Turks, and has an Epilogue spoken by a soldier 


‘in 1942. “Doctor Faustus’, the second, is set in pre-1939 Europe in . 


which Faustus is damned again by the innate untruth of his soul. 


_ The third, “The Masque of Norbury Park’, was written in Syracuse, 


the birthplace of Theocritus, and some typical shepherds move 


‘among Fanny Burney, Madame de Staël, Talleyrand, Narbonne oe 


the Lockes, all of who lived in or yisited the Park. It was the 


` one completed of a series he had planned, and there is a fine pound- 
. ing behind and below the verse which he manages well, so that’ 


rhythm and rhyme are.unforced. Had Pugh lived it is certain that 


„he would have found much cause for sorrow in this post-war world: 


his was one of those voices we in the beleaguered West can ill afford 
to lose. His range was wide and his grasp of words admirable. Here 
was a sowing which, though it is of necessity imperfect, would have 


. yielded many-fold in the now unfulfillable’future. He reminds us 


again how many on all sidés were struck down in this last conflict, 
as Pugh himself wrote of some birds, ` 


Their tiny wings all tumbled and their bliss 
. Pierced at the throat, beyond all hope of song. 
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Mrs. HESKETH is at her best when she takes one incident and de- 
scribes it with truth and clearness. ‘Walter Woppit’, for instance, 
is well observed and may grow into another Lob in a later volume 
of verse. Mrs. Hesketh obviously feels this instinctively. Although 
the poem ‘Ploughing’ won the Greenwood Prize, it does not seem 
to be in her best vein, which is the short clear image. She has yet to 
use rhyme with ease, and is best when not innovating in form. She 
has perhaps a better chance of achieving the great innovation of all 
poetry, that of observing justly and with the rich eye of truth a 
common thing seen of us all but not realized fully until the poet’s 
magic conjures it up. For, let it be confessed, there aré as many 
people eye-blind to beauty as are colour-blind to paint. The most 
rewarding part of a reviewer’s work in examining first books of 
poetry is that frequently on turning a page he finds the poet writing 
as Mrs. Hesketh in ‘The Tyrants, 1942’, 

All the sheltering birds are gone, | 

The stirring waves of Spring are caught in stone; 

And swaying rushes stiffen into spears 

Until one fears 

That daffodils will hever rise and blow 

Their fluted triumph over fields of snow. 


EDWARD PINE 


Tere has been such a spate of books about the recent war that one 
seeks, subconsciously, a standard below which each new piece of 
work, particularly fiction, should not fall. We still look in vain for 
an Under Fire, a Winged Victory or a Way of Revelatton— but it 
is early yet. 

The main part of the action of The Winds are Still, by John 
Hetherington (Allen & Unwin, gs. 6d.), takes place in the plain of 
Messenia in Greece, and is concerned with a mixed party of British 
troops left behind after the evacuation of the main army. Much 
play is made of the fact that there are ‘good and bad’ Germans, 
Greeks, Italians and what have you, and the party is assisted and 

etrayed in turn by various Greeks during its bid for escape. 

he character drawing of most of the figures is sure, and the 
Grecian landscape is faithfully transcribed—but one waits again and” 
again for the telling phrase, the exact word, when it is possible to say 
to oneself: that is exactly correct; another word more or less would 
ruin the effect. The speech of the characters is also at fault: the 
author seems to have fallen into the familiar trap of believing that 
if an occasional ‘Christ’, ‘bloody’ or ‘bastard’ is dropped into the 
phrasing it becomes authentic army dialogue. 

The slight love-story which is introduced does not ring true, and 
ends in the only ‘way an artifice could end: it is too short to attain 
the desired symbolism of the author. This is not, unhappily, another 
This Above All or The Last Enemy. 

ANTHONY GOWER 


(Anthony Gower wrote 4 Memory of Bardia, printed on another 
page, to which the reader of the above criticism should now turn.) ~, 
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COUNTRY BOOKSHELF 


One of those eagerly-sought books which it really is hard to put 

down is Mr. H. J. Massingham’s An Englishman’s Year (Collins, 
12s. 6d.). Every page of this journal, from October 1946. to Septem- 

ber 1947, glows with .the author’s wisdom, knowledge, observation, 
experience, and earthy philosophy. And how readable and how 
profound are his thoughts and comments; how good it is to read’ 
about the wonderful regeneration of the Kentish farm left derelict - 
by the military, the resourcefulness, the intense hard work and the 
success which is already rejoicing the owner and his friends. Herein 
you may read about gardens, farms, Wales and Eire, Kent and East 

Anglia, craftsmen, horses, dear Francis Kilvert, and much more be- 

sides. `A fine book.**And for those who may be inspired by the 

constructive example set by Mr. Massingham’s friend, here are two, 

books from Faber & Faber: Bee Keeping in Britain by R. O. B. 

Manley (g18.) and The Pruning of Apples and Pears by Renewal 

Methods by. C. R. Thompson (13s. 6d.), which would be mvaluable. 

Well illustrated, they are as understandable to the beginner as they 
are to the expert.**In 4 Wiltshire Home (Batsford, 128. 6d.) Miss 

Dorothy Devenish gives us a delightful account of her home and 

family life at Little. Durnford, a large country house, from the days 

when the little girl looked forward to her father’s shoots, the formal 

Christmas party for the tenants, the drives—up to the recent war. 

She writes with a prim, shrewd humour, and her character studies, 
articularly of the versatile manservant, are entertaining and” 

ively.**xFrom Batsford’s, too, comes English Place-Names by H. 
G. Stokes (igs. 6d.), a fascinating book, written in a pleasant con- 
versational idiom. The reader learns many facts about the deriva- 
tion of our lovely English place-names—Truxox, Igglebarnsby, 

. Purgatory and Tink-a-Tank, Drinker’s End and | ae End——" - | 
but the one where I choose to build a home when my ship comes in | 
is the exquisite Ryme Intrinsica.**By way of a change, I have , | 
been reading 20. Years of British Film (Falcon: Press, 10s. 6d.), fgg | 
‘many country-livers depend on the local cinema for their occasional | 
garden escape. It is a.most interesting study, introduced by Sir 
Michael Balcon; Early Feature Films are dealt with by Exnest Lind- 
green; Forsyth Hardy has an essay on the British Documentary; and, , 
Roger Manvell follows the British Feature Film through its early 
1925 paces up to the triumphs of 1945. ‘The whole is illustrated by 
well over 100 “stills” which one finds pleasure, pride, and not a little 
nostalgia, in poring over again and again.**For the country-house 
guest-room perhaps the best bedside book would be Mr. J. W. 
Robertson Scott’s collection, The Countryman Book (Odhams Press, ' 
ros. 6d.). Here are just over a hundred snippets and snappets from 
writers with illustrious names, famous names in_ politics and litera- 
ture: homely names and anon. You may open the book anywhere : 
and there is sure to be something interesting—King George III writ- ` 
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ing about an able Surrey celta Extracts from an 18th century 
Sexton’s Diary; Mr. Michael Blackmore on Bats, or a v porous and 
amusing debunking of hand-milking signed H.W.**Red Heifer by 
Frank Dalby Davison (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 6s.) is the life-story 
of a nearwid cow, from irresponsible and gambolling calfhood on 
the wide ranges of ‘Guceudand to the solitary creature standing on 
the ridge waiting to join in-death her comrades which had gone 
from the hills for ever. It.is an exciting story, a moving story, told 
with a simplicity and directness which makes it as fine and memor- 
alle a book as The Overlanders was a film., There is in Red Heifer 
an unforgettable quality of freshness and strength and tenderness 
of the earth. No one who likes reading of the open air is too old or 
too young to enjoy this. 
ANN ‘THOMAS 
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THE GREY- AND- BLUE COW 


ALBERT BROWN 


All cows have cavernous economies f 
-. And champ and wheeze forth calm, compound of grass 
_ And fresh air: they perambulate with peace 

Or splay recumbent under hedge-bound skies. 

This cow has cow-gentle but colder eyes, 

A deeper-felt rigidity of face, 

Symmetrically caught, a masterpiece 

Of texture and design from horns to nose. 


Angelic beauty with a brow and back -> 
In broad harmony with this fine-rigged stance, , 
She settles, pasture-anchored, in her track. 

A ruminant brain follows an infinite glance 
Beyond my body: why should we attack 
Her body, subject to our dominance? 
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ITH this issue Henry Williamson relinquishes the Editor- 
ship of The Adelphi. He ceases as Editor: but he remains 
as Contributor. 

The trouble was that the business of editing and ~ 
managing a Quarterly was filching time claimed by the creative 
writer who always stood at the Editors elbow. 

One or the other had to stand down. And for this adequate 
reason Author Henry Williamson sacked Editor Henry Williamson. 
That there was good feeling on both sides is made clear by the 
Words on the West Wind which follow. They come from the pen 
of Contributor Henry Williamson. 

Elsewhere in this number readers will find an appreciation of 
Williamson as writer from the pen of Charles Causley. - 


THE EDITOR. 


WORDS ON THE WEST WIND 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


1 


EDAZED by high-angled suns, bedozed by bottles of wine, 
bewildered by a thousand voraginous mountain bends, 
bumped behind an engine bedevilled by bad work in Eng- 
land and bad essence in France, beset by steaks of pork and 

heef and cheese as big but not as hollow as belisha beacons—what 
can one write at 5 a.m. on a summer morning in Italy, as people 
move about in the street below, bells sound from the hills, and from 
the valley of the Po, where serpentines the autostrada, come the 
powerful flat exhaust notes of the heavy lorries—zo, 30, 5o tonners? 
—rolling to Milano from Genova we have left behind us on that 
mindless, blue, and immortal Mediterranean shore? 

Where does my story begin? Anatole France is reputed to, have 
said that if Art was long, Proust was longer, but just now one feels 
much longer than Proust. He could sit in an orchestra stall of a 
theatre—or move from the foyer to his seat—and in the interval 
half a novel might happen. Blows the west wind upon the beech 
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7 i 
leaves of Windwhistle Spinney? When the dirty-white cliffs of Dover’ 
. receded behind the converted minesweeper that bore the 2-litre 
Aston-Martin in its belly with the other motorcars and travellers 
~ making sure that passports, carnets, travellers’ cheques, and English 
cigarettes were all in place, the cuckoo had just arrived, in Kent, 
anyway. I heard one calling on the downs beyond Canterbury on 
the morning of embarkation, as I stopped engine in order to look 
into the top of the radiator, to see if any oil and graphite was lying 
upon the water. -Anxiously, indeed somewhat miserably I dipped 
the index finger of my right hand—the nail already blackened by 
a score of previous dippings, after a score of precedent washings-out 
with solutions of hot sodium carbonate—and withdrew it black. 
Yes, it was getting into the radiator. There could be no doubt that 
this was new oil: surely by now the old leakings had been washed 
_ away? Then ought one to risk a breakdown on the Continent? 
Spare parts unobtainable, except by export-licence and Foreign _ 
` Office approval. Anyway, they would take three weeks to arrive; 
there would be no money to pay for the repairs—a smashed or seized 
engine. Oh, why not go by "bus? 

Yes, why not? A hundred times that thought had passed through 
the mind, in the worried days of running-in the rebuilt engine in 
England. ‘Twelve months ago the chassis and body had been stand- 
ing, its engine away, covered with dust in a Suffolk coachbuilder’s 
shop. It went there in April 1948 and though promised for ist June 
of that year, was untouched by March 1949. In the previous year, 
it had spent six months in another place, to come out with £200 
of alleged work done on it. It was to have looked, and been, like 
new. 

A sad story. England was ‘still suffused with the cost-plus men- 
tality, wherein all things come to him who shirks: that period of 
easy-money, of the boom in old cars and new greyhound shares, the 
flush of victory for paper money and 600 cost-plus airfields lying,. 
cruciform in concrete upon England for £1,200,000,000. ‘Those are. 
the official figures. I know one man, a gypsy, who before the war 
Had 4-acre of land bestrewn with old cars—a knacker’s yard. He 
fixed up six old lorries to run, in 1941-42 (the beginning of the 
boom) and for 18 months they stood on one Norfolk airfield under 
construction; and while they stood there, they were hired; and they 
were hired at £3 108. each lorry, each day, including Sunday. Cost 
to the.contractor who put them on his roster, £147 each week. Cost 
to the government of £147 plus 10%. 

_ © Thousands of little men found good luck in the war in the same 
way. The bigger fellows made profits on a fabulous scale. One 
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such told me in 1943 that he owned and operated upon airfield 
construction more than a hundred lorries and 150 bulldozers and 
grabs. The cost of hiring a bulldozer for a day was f60. ` 

Wages of lorry and other drivers, exempt from service in the 
Forces for being “engaged on work of national importance”, were 
in proportion. £20 a week was common; while the average pay of 
the 64,000 boys burned up in Bomber Command, R.A.F., was under 
£5 a week. 

However, let’s be cheerful for a change; after all, we won the war. 
With our propaganda we helped to make Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and the Arabia of Lawrence’s dream, safe for 
democracy. We helped to restore the lost culture of Europe of the 
Chain-Stores: Finland, after a war with poor little Russia, was 
indicted as an aggressor nation—even the royalties of Sibelius’ 
music were impounded. Old Knut Hamsun, Nobel Peace prize- 
winner of the 'twenties, was deprived of bis savings, and just escaped, 
‘at 83, trial as a war-criminal. While among the good boys and girls 
| were thirteen Jewish-Communist commissars of the ex-Balkan States, 
who in 1947 were riding about in export-only models of Rolls-Royce 

‘motorcars. Further West, the good intentions of the T.U.C., coupled 
with the Newer Jerusalem idealism of Messrs. Morgenthan, Stanley, ` 
and Co., helped to set up the dictatorship of the dollar. The world 
war made the West safe, for the moment, for usury. 

Great Britain, from possessing an estate of one-fifth of the world, 
with every raw material necessary for the creation of a transcendental 
civilisation had, by her enslavement to the gold system, not only 
been unable to develop that estate, but saw it inevitably coming to 
nought. A potential estate of one-fifth of the world, with everything 
in it that modern age required, neglected for a mess of Wall Street 
and Stock Exchange pottage; even so, the pottage has become a 
pygper mess, becoming soft and unacceptable to many “former 
clients”. In Buenos Aires, in 1947, British sailors could get offers 
equivalent to three shillings only, for every pound note they 
tendered in exchange. As for the land of England—the soil, the 
“marther” or mother—it had become, in the words of one of the 
leaders of the enemies of the god Gold just before he was garrotted 
by the victors, (he took 15 minutes to die by “hanging”’) “a disused 
aircraft-carrier lying off the continent of Asia”. ‘There was not 
enough food on the island despoiled on all its fat and fertile mother- 
soil by great cruciform monuments to the god Gold. And that 
absence of food was one of the reasons why all those who could 
scrape together £35 or so, got off the island as soon as they could, 
in order to eat more food. « 
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In other words, people wanted a holiday on the Continent, after 
years of damnable war, mutters the reader who is still waiting 
mournfully for the holiday to start. Will the faulty motorcar never 
leave Dover? Will there be any more lectures? Aftér all, £35, even 
if it is soft, is better than your bones being ash outside some disused 
crematorium. Agreed: no more politics. Here we are on the ship, 
the converted minesweeper. Now we are approaching a low and 
ragged line of coast from which stands out an occasional dark tower 
or steeple. As the ship moves into the harbour, one stares at the 
bomb-splashes. and rents in the concrete walls, at the splayed open- 
ings of machine-gun forts, vacant except for the swallows rising and 
falling over the quays. 


Calais is grey cobbled streets i which the Aston judders be- - 


. tween orderly heaps of rubble. A quiet figure in sabots with grey 
Foch-moustache points the road to Boulogne. Keep to the right . . 

; keep to the right . . . the passenger, as requested in England, speaks 

the warning aloud every other minute. Visions of the motorcar 

wandering to the left of the road and a'sudden head-on smash had 


preceded the request. The engine seemed to be nervous, too; the | 
pistons chattered horribly whenever over a bump one’s foot on the 


accelerator pedal pressed momentarily too low. 
However, we were actually in ‘France! Actually we had cromed 
the Channel! Twenty petrol tickets, each for 10 litres, were in our 


pocket book. We had’been given an extra sum in traveller’s cheques — 


from the Treasury, to visit Milan and other places, for to visit pub- 
lishers of the translations of books—if any. 2000 miles lay before 
us, as we crawled along the long and slighty bumpy road to 
Boulogne. Broken springs? Magneto conking out? Water in oil 


causing engine-friction to the point of seizure and death? Could. 


we get there and back again—there being for the first day’s objective, 
‘Arras: then Chalons-sur-Marne, Chaumont all the way down ffe 
Rhône valley to Dijon, Avignon, Toulon; and then east along the 
Côte d’Azur to Lavandon, where for awhile we would swim and 
walk and perhaps start the new novel; then on again, along the shore 
of the Mediterranean, over the frontier to Genoa, and so to Milan 
—and perhaps opera at La Scala; then over the Alps in the by then 


run-in Aston to Switzerland and into France again by Belfort and 


s0 to Paris and the French publishers; then back to Calais and. 
England. 2000 miles, or 100 gallons; they said in England it was 
4/- a gallon, so. that would mean £20 for petrol alone. And there 


were stories of the fabulous price of food—‘We had dinner in Paris, _ 


and a bottle of champagne with it. A wonderful dinner, certainly, 
but the price—ten pounds!” 
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Our intentions were to remain six weeks on the Continent, ekeing 
out our allowance with self-cooked meals and a tent, ex-U.S. Army 
bivouac type, bought at Gamages for £2. Should we take a trout 
rod, and fry fish by some mountain stream at sunrise? And what 
clothes? Being semi-tramps, and having experience of former 
journeys where one hauled along a lot of useless stuff, we determined 
to travl light. Even so, the tiny space behind the two bucket-seats 
was packed to the level of the tonneau covér, with a spare front- 
spring, cans of correct lubricating oil, shoes, a jack, tools, and dufe- 
bags of clothes. 

‘Voila! This is France, the corn rising on the extensive down- 
lands, it is a fine morning, and now for some lunch. This village 
shop has saucisson, lots of sausages of the hard kind that keep for 
months—let us buy one, look at the food—butter, bacon, cheese— 
all in pre-war quantities, and all couponless, unrationed, and free— 
if you have the money. Apples, oranges, bananas—:bread next door 
-—a bottle of red wine for 70 francs (1/6) and Calais 20 kilometres 
behind us. What shall we see, how shall we fare? Perhaps the oil 
has stopped getting through the solid copper gasket into the water 
jacket around the cylinder block? Perhaps it ‘has sealed itself, that 
leak somewhere? 

The old forefinger, spatulate through so much pen-pushing, is 
withdrawn black, as before. 


(To be continued.) 
$ + ¥ 
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THE HEADLAND 


ALonc the coast line see the tides engrave 

their contour lines in phosphorescent light 
marking the rush of each incoming wave . 
and where the cliff foot breaks each arc of white. 
Land juts above horizons of long clouds that lie 
like further islands in a sea of sky. 
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Vision goes seaward: all the dark below 
streams up the shore to storm the cliff and land 
of rocks’ tranquility between an ebb and flow 
leaving a thin line of plunder on the sand, 

thin as an in-shore echo of the deep, i 

a wrack of dream along the edge of sleep. 


Vision goes seaward: all the birds that fly , 

on their migrations, driven before the cold, 

span in their voyage the same expanse as I, 

seeing continent from continent unfold 

as wave from wave rises with plume and crest, 
white wings outspread and the white feathered breast. 


As bird I fly to summer; and as rock I wait 
endless and patient, pillar of the land, - 

victim of water, cedeing my estate, 

changing by grain and grain from stone to sand; 
as woman, watch the wild birds’ migrant range 
and sea and land in their long interchange. 


For herbs’ lost magic and lost ritual charm, 
made to compel the body’s trasformation, 
leave us with only wish and thought to’arm 
the variable heart against Time’s devastation. 
Grief can no longer change her tears to be ` 
a spring that quenches thirst eternally. 


Grief can no longer change her tears, no more 
the hunted turn to fish or bird to share 

these little silver pools along the shore 

or the cool pastures of the upper air. 

No roses mark where, separate, lovers lie 
twining their white and red into one canopy. 


Garnaut of being, from life’s humblest seeds, 

that hold a harvest in their grain’s confine, 

to. man’s, with destiny of mighty deeds ` 

or the traditional beauty of a line: 

into predestined form the pattern flows 

and grass, leviathan or prince so springs, so grows. 
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And subject to their bounds all creatures live 

in separate kingdoms of the temporal world: 

I may not turn to reed, nor as laurel give 

sweet shade from hands with all their leaves unfurled. 
Yet I am woman, I am land and sea 

housing this moment of eternity. 


Vision goes seaward, sweeping like a wind 

over blue meadows glittering to the light, 

a wandering spirit, searching far to find 

a summer ending to its winter flight, 

a land spread wide with’ promise, filled with joy, 
dream that no truth can equal or destroy. 


Where beyond drought, beyond our famished days 
the miraculous harvest stands for us to reap, 
‘and rain has blessed it, and the sunlight stays 
pent in each ear in heavy golden,sleep, 

_ while afternoon in endless brooding peace 
lies on these acres of the heart's increase. 


‘ So Moses stood alone with death upon a hill 
watching the children of his care descend 
to plentiful valleys: he heard their voices fill 
the pass with echoes, and the echoes end. 
Light died above the plains and stars lit all the air 
above the inheritance he could not share. 


So vision dies: from such a final height 
' looks down on kingdoms that it might have known, 
along a coast line curving out of sight, 
. on the sky courses where the birds have flown, 
z ` yet is still one with bird and land and sea 
housed in this moment of eternity. 


TO A ’CELLIST 


CENTAUR is man and stallion, gloriously’ 
pasturing masterless on plains of air, 

a merman wears his raiment of the sea 

and sphinx takes all the desert for her lair: 

part human creatures, in equal part still free 

in the beasts’ world that half their bodies share. 
Musician, hand to bow grafted in mastery 

goes like an angel where no mortal dare. 
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Composite being, man’s intelligence 
. and tautened strings on wooden shell, sets free 
voice beyond speech or words’ close boundary 
to shape a world in logic of pure sense, ` 
to comprehend beyond experience 
silence and sound in measured harmony. ` 


: © LOVE ; 
Love, be my light, the sun to which I grow, 
inform each word, be reason in each thought, 
and life that burns within each seed I sow! 


be the known aspect of world’s time and space, 
wisdom and innocence in equal rule 
hemmed in by the clear horizons of your grace. 


ees 


As mighty themes compel and guide the less, 
set measures and establish languages 
for all man’s hope and wonder must express, 


Love, in your power, let me be blest and bless. “ < | 


“THE FIRST SPRING 
(For Margaret) 


WHEN dappling leaves, warmed by the fingers of light, 

faint air of sweetness, stirring April wind, 

have changed from touch to meaning in your mind 

will any trace this morning left behind 

of lilac and apple in marvellous canopy praa Ee 
honey for bees, shade for a sleepy head, _ 

music winding through birdsong, a miraculous thread 
lead you back to this moment by paths of hearing and sight? 


You will learn ‘the April sequence, even to the day 

of bracken’s uncurling, of the earliest cuckoo’s cry, 

the names of clouds and stars that scatter the sky 

above smooth silk water of dusk where swallows fly. 

You will learn to remember, but this is still part of sleep, 

too early for words to call or the mind to keep: 
seed of al] springs to come, it is planted, too deep : 
for winds of chance and change to bear it away. 
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HE first time I met Ivor we fought. But we were only ten 
years old, so we didn’t do much damage. l 
- It was a lovely summer afternoon, full of the hum of bees | 

- and the smell of warm grass. The river ran so clear under 
its willow-Hung banks that I could see weeds flowing in waves from 
the submerged rocks, like undulating green hair; and minnows were 
flashing in the shallows like tiny coins of new-minted silver. But I 
hadn’t caught a trout all day, in spite of my beautiful built-cane 
fly-rod, light as a fairy wand—it wasa birthday present—and my 
dressed silk line and a whole box-full of flies from Hardy’s: 

Ivor had, though. I came round the trunk of a pollard willow, 
hot and angry with the midges and my failure, and there he was, 
dirty and ragged, carrying a willow switch over his- shoulder with 
a horsehair'cast and a hook from the village shop. And three golden- 
brown, red-spotted trout of about a pound each, dangling from a 
string in his hand. 

“Gimme those fish!” said L. 

“Why?” said he, backing warily against the tree-trunk. 

“They're my father’s fish,” said I. So they were, by all the laws 
of England., All the fishing rights hereabouts belonged to my father; 
they, and several thousand acres of surrounding woodlands and 
pasture, had been held by our family for centuries. And Ivor was . 
merely the son of one my father’s woodmen, from a damp little 
cottage among the trees which never saw the sky for the interlacing 
branches that dripped on it and kept out the sunlight. 

“You've no right to them,” I said, seething with ten-year old 
arrogance and jealousy. “They're my father’s fish.” * 

“They’re them’s as can catch 'em,” he answered, grinning now, 
“for he saw I had nothing in spite of my fine tackle. 

.“Gimme those fish,” I said, laying down my rod out of harm’s 
way and coming closer to him. . 

“Come and get ’em!” 

It was a good fight, and in the end, we were both lying on the 
ground close together without strength left to raise a hand against 
each other. 

“Is your rod all right?” said Ivor when he could speak. 

It was. “And yours?” I asked. 

He scowled, thinking I was laughing at him. Then, seeing I was 
not, he said: 

“What do we do now? D’you want the fish. 4 
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“No,” I said. 

“They're your father’s fish.” 

“You caught them.” 

Deadlock. 

“I know!” I said. “We'll havea Pact.” It was a fine new grown-up _ 
word I had learned at breakfast that morning, when my father was 
talking of the Locarno Pact. He had explained the notion of such 
agreements to me, and I explained it to Ivor. 

The terms of our Pact were that if he wanted to go fishing he 
came and asked me, and if I couldn’t go, he didn’t. Whereas if I 
wanted to go and he couldn’t, I would do something else that day; 
and we would share what we caught equally between us. 

“Better start now,” said Ivor, looking at his fish. 

“Can't. halve three,” I said. “This time they're yours.” 

“Better catch another,” said Ivor. “I saw a big one under the old 
alder by the mill when I came down.” 

` I caught that fish with Ivor’s expert guidance, and he seemed as 

pleased as I was when we had him in the net. Then I had to go 

home for tea, and we parted full of plans for future expeditions. 


My father was in the gun-room when T came in with the two 
trout, one which Ivor had before we fought, and the one I had 
caught with him under the old alder. He was delighted and wanted 
to know exactly how and where I caught them. I told him all about 
my own, which weighed just over two pounds and was a good fish 
for any stream in those parts. . 

“Good boy, good boy,” he said. “And now this one?” He took it 
from me and put the hook of the spring balance under its gills to 
weigh it. I was struck dumb. I hadn’t mentioned Ivor and the Pact, 
because somehow I felt it ought to be a secret. Anyway, I wasn’t 
sure my father would like it. S 

“Hellol” he said sharply, peering into the fish’s mouth. “This 
fish wasn’t caught on a fly. Hooked too far back. What have you 
been up to, my lad? Fishing a worm?” He looked me in the eye. 

“No father,” I said. 

His face changed. “John,”.he said very quietly. “I don’t like liars. 
You're not a liar. But this fish wasn’t caught on a fly. Was it?” 

“No father.” 

“Ab, that’s better. But why did you use a worm? This is a ube 
fly stream. Not sporting to use a worm. Eh?” 

“I didn’t use a worm, father.” 

My father was a hot-tempered man, but sometimes he could be 
very patient. He looked at me for a moment, then he sat down in 
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his old arm-chair and began filling his pipe. I can remember the 
silence now. I had been wildly happy when I came into the room 
“with, my first trout; now I was in the depths of despair. I think I 
began snivelling. My father reached out his hand without looking 
at me and drew me gently onto the arm of his.chair. He took the 
pipe out of his mouth and looked into the bowl to see if it was 
glowing evenly. The smoke made me want to cough. 

“Why not tell me all about it?” he said in an ordinary voice, as 
if it didn’t really matter much, anyway. 

So I did. After all, if my father hadn't told me about pacts at 
' breakfast that morning, there might never have been one; and I 
usually told him about the things I did sooner or later and never 
regretted it. 

First he was surprised, then amused; and then, seeing that I was 
serious about my Pact, he became serious too. He sat there puffing 
at his pipe, in the old leather chair, which had been red and shiny 

once, but was now stained with ink and gun-oil and covered with , 

innumerable tears and scratches from dogs’ claws and guns and 

garden implements. For-this was a male room, the only one in the 

house where women never brought their notions of domestic 
. elegance and discomfort. 

“It’s going to be difficult,” he murmured to himself through a 
haze of blue smoke. “Difficult later on. But it’s a good thing, never- 
theless.” l 

Then he said to me: “John, when you make a pact like this, you 
have to keep it. Always. You know that, eh?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I mean to.’ 

“Good boy,” he said. -“Now I’m not going to interfere. It's 
between you and Ivor. But I’d like to talk to you both about it. 
Bring him up here at this time to-morrow. We'll talk about it. 
-Then I'll leave it all to you. After all,” he added, smiling at me, 

“itis my fishing, as you told Ivor. And I won 't have my trout caught 


’ on a worm.’ 


My father drove up to London early next morning on business. 
But when I brought Ivor into the Gun-room at five o’clock, there 
he was, standing in front of the fire-place with my little built cane 
fly-rod in his hand, put up as if for fishing with the reel fitted to 
the butt. 

“Come in, boys,” he said, when he saw us standing in the doorway. 
Ivor followed me in and we stood before him side by side, wondering 
what was going to happen. 

“Get your rod, Jobn, and put it up like this.” 

“But that’s it you’ve got,” I said, 
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“No it’s not,” said my father, and I saw he was smiling. “Get 
your rod.” 

So I got mine and put it up and handed it to him, and he held 
both rods upright in front of ‘him, and we saw that they were 


‘identical. 


“Now, Ivor,” said my father, “I’ve heard all about this Pact anil 
I think it is a very good thing. It won’t always be easy, because 
nothing worth doing is. But you'll find that out soon enough, if 
you haven't already.” 

Ivor grinned. He was probably thinking of the four-pounder in 


- the mill-pool he had been trying to catch all summer. 


“Now first of all, when I have guests coming here, neither of you 
may fish. I want the-water kept quiet for them. ` Clear?” 

We both’ nodded. 

“Secondly, I won’t have a worm fished on my water. Besides, it’s 
more fun with a fly, when you learn to use it properly. That’s why 
I've bought you this rod, Ivor. No more worms. Understand?” 

“Yes, Sir. Thank you very much, Sir,” said Ivor. 

“All right,” said my father. He looked at the two rods he was 
holding upright in front of him. “This rod will last you a life-time, 
Ivor, if you take care of it. As you can see, it’s just the same as my 
son's. I’m starting you off equal. But you won't always be equal. 
No,” said my father, “You won’t always be equal, you two boys, 
because that’s not the way things are. That’s why this Pact won't 
be easy. But keep it the best you can.” He sighed, and was lost in 
thought. Then he. gently let each rod fall on our shoulders as we 
stood there silent in front of him, one on Ivor’s and one on mine. 
“No two men ever catch the same number of fish in life,” he said 
very quietly, and somehow what he said seemed to mean much more. 
than the words he used. “But each must catch as many as he can— 
with a fly. John, take Ivor into the pantry and ask Mrs. Simms to, 
give you both tea. You'll be just in time for the evening rise.” 


So it began, with all things equal between us out of doors, though 
when Ivor called for me at the house he always waited in the pantry; 
and whereas I always called him Ivor, I never remember him calling 
me John. But when he was seventeen, and my father made him 
river-keeper in place of old Trill who was crippled with arthritis, 
he took to calling me ‘Sir’; and was shown into the gun-room if 
he called to see me or my father. 

‘Two years before this, Ivor’s parents had died. He was their only 
child, born to them in their old age; and now he was alone in the 
dark, damp little cottage that crouched like a shy animal among 
the trees. My father was worried about him. 
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“He can’t live alone like that, a hoy of his age. It’s unhealthy. 
Bring him down, John, and we’ll ask him what he wants to do.” 

But Ivor seemed to me quite happy. We spent a lot of time 
together when I was home from school; catching fish, helping the 
keepers to trap vermin, and looking for birds’ nests. Ivor knew the 
habits of birds and recognised all their songs; for his ears had not 
been made callous by the harsh din .of an industrial town and his 
mind was untroubled by banner-headlines. Under his influence 
I gave up collecting eggs and was content to watch and enjoy. I 
remember hedge-sparrow’s eggs like tiny blue drops distilled from 
the spring sky; the pearshaped, elaborate composition of lichens 
and mosses that was the nest of the long-tailed tit and hung in the 
bush like an old man’s beard. I can see them now. 

But we disgraced ourselves over the Kingfishers. Those birds 
haunted the river when we were fishing, haunted our dreams when 
we were asleep. There was something mysterious and thrilling 
about them; they were like living jewels, not birds. They came 
flashing suddenly from nowhere, like a tiny blaze of blue thought, 
and vanished round a bend in the river so quickly that we were 
never quite sure we hadn’t imagined them. And we could never 
find their nests. 

One morning I found Ivor breathless in the pantry, long before 
breakfast time. “I’ve found it,” he gasped. “The kingfisher’s nest! 
Come on!” ` 

Under a thick cluster of gnarled old willows and alders at a bend 
in the river, the bank had broken away in a winter flood and out 
of the sheer wall of sandy soil the tree-roots groped grotesquely 
in the air. 

“It went in there,” said Ivor, “into that hole. I saw it.” 

There was a neat round hole in the sand a little bigger than a golf 
, ball, and bird-droppings on the projected roots and the ground. We 
had found it at last, the kingfisher’s nest, but we couldn’t see the 
eggs. They were at the end of that dark little tunnel, buried deep 
in the sand: 

“Tve never seen a kingfisher’s egg,” said Ivor. He tried to get his 
hand in, but couldn’t. 

“Nor I.” My hand was too big, as well. 

“If we dig, she'll desert,” said Ivor. “I wonder what a kingfisher’s 
egg looks like?” 

We looked at each other. 

“If we put the sand back very carefully —” I began. 

A moment later we were scraping and scrabbling furiously like 
a couple df terriers in a rabit hole. Ivor found a broken stick and I 
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soon had my arm in up-to my shoulder. Very EI I scooped out 
an egg. 

There were four eggs, bedded in a little Hallow of powdered fislr 
bones. They were almost perfectly rounded. The white shells were 
tremulously thin, so that the yolks inside seemed to give off a glow 
that made them look like pink pearls against the sunlight. We 
looked at the wreckage of the nest and then at each other guiltily. 

“Well, anyway, w e had to see a kingfisher’s egg sometime,” I said. 
“Here are your two.’ 

Yes, Ivor seemed ‘quite happy, even when his parents died. But 
I brought him down to see my father and he stood there in the 
gun-room, curiously still and self-contained, and told my father he 


_ wanted to go on living where he had always lived. 


“Are you sure?” said my father. “A boy of your age, living alone 


in that wood!” — 


Tm not alone, sir,” said Ivor quietly, “in that wood.” 


We both learned to shoot at the same time, and when, he made 
him river-keeper my father gave Ivor a gun.- But the covert-shoot 
at Heathcote was a very impressive formal affair for which several 
thousand pheasants were reared every year; it was not for school- 
boys. So Ivor and I confined our shooting expeditions to rabbits 
and pigeons in the corn, or duck and snipe along the river in winter. 
But when I began to attend shoots of this kind myself Ivor always 
loaded for me. And when I was outside, gun hidden round the 
corner of a covert, or somewhere behind the beaters placed for birds 
breaking back, I took the cartridge bag and stood by with the second 
gun while Ivor did the shooting. 

The first real hitch in our Pact, which had not yet been mentioned 
in words between us for so long that it had the power of an 
unwritten law, came over the village cricket team. It was a good 
team, known throughout the county, and Ivor and I were its main- 
stay. I had the advantage of professional coaching at school and 
was a better all-rounder. But Ivor, though our averages showed 
little difference, was a far finer bat. He had a brilliant eye, and 
made his runs very quickly with a grace that was lovely to watch. 
He could have played for the county, I think, but Ivor always hated 
anything organised. 

The parson had been captain for twenty years, but he retired 
when I left school and asked me to take over. I went to see Ivor. 

“I can’t play regularly,” I told him. “I’m going up to Oxford 
soon. You'd better be captain.” 

He thought for a few moments. I had found him alone in his 
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zottage, splicing a wire loop on an ash pole to snare pike. 'I listened 
‘o the innumerable tiny noises that composed the deep silence of 
‘he wood around us and.understood what he meant when he told 
ny father he was not alone. 

“Couldn’t we each be gapmi in turn?” said Ivor. “And TIl do 
t when you're away.” a: oa 

So we went to see the parson. 

“There’s no sense in that,” he said. ` 

I had explained our intention while Ivor stood by tranquil and 
vithdrawn, with that curious trick of complete immobility as if he 
vere listening to sounds we could not hear. - 

“You must be captain, John. You're the squite’s son. We must 
consider the proprieties.” 

I knew our parson well: “Damn the proprieties, Sir;” I said. 

“God's Blood, boy!” he shouted, for he was a very fiery old man. 
‘Don't swear in my house, or I’ll beat you!” 

I was a head taller than he: “Beat the squire’s son, Sir?” I asked 
nildly. 

“And why not, boy? ‘Don’t I represent a Higher Authority?” 

But we had our way. It was arranged that Ivor would captain the 
eam in all away-matches, and I would be captain on the home 
round; so far as the village was concerned, the parson’s “pro- 
wrieties” were considered and all parties were satisfied. 


When war broke out I was-in Singapore. I had come down from . 
)xford with little to show for my time there except a sheaf of bills, 
nd there wasn’t much for the youngest son to do at Heathcote. 
o I entered the office of an uncle who exported tea, and left at 
tome two elder brothers and my father. He was too old now for 
nost of his activities, except fishing and presiding on the magistrates | 
ench. I.told Ivor to mark down a four-pound trout for me to 
atch when I came back in three years time. 

But it was more than four years before I saw my home again, and 
auch had changed in the meantime. My father died of a stroke 
he first Christmas of the War, in the very same chair where-we had 
at when I told him of the Pact twenty years earlier. My two 
others joined the Army; and the last letter I had’ from the eldest 
old me that Ivor had had to go too. I myself had done a lot of 
ailing and yacht-racing out East, so I joined the R.N.V.R. in 
ingapore the day before War. was declared. But it was not until 
ay destroyer fetched up in the Clyde after an Atlantic convoy that 

had leave in England again and time to visit Heathcote. 

I arrived home unannounced, and it was an extraordinary sensa- 
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` tion to go up that well-loved, winding drive under the beech-trees 


_ in a hired car behind a driver whom I didn’t know. The lawns on 
either side were unkempt, yellow patches staining the ragged green 
grass; the flower beds were a gloomy riot of weeds; and the house 
stared at me blindly through shuttered windows as if I were a 
stranger. 

No one came to the door when the car drew up. I stood on othe 
gravel with my bag while it drove away, feeling strange in my naval 
uniform; desolate before an empty house, while the grey clouds 
hurried above me and the creeper rasped and rattled on the walls. 
I pulled myself together and rang the bell. 

At last ‘the door opened and there was old Simms, the butler, bent 
and tottering with age. At first he did not recognise me. Then we 
were shaking hands. 

“You should have sent a telegram, Master John,” he said. “There's - 
nothing prepared, and not a lump of coal in the cellars.” 

“Never mind the coal,” I said. “Fetch up a bottle of champagne.” 

I had no need to ask if anyone were at home. Even the furniture 
in the hall was under dust sheets. We took the champagne into the. 
gun-room and I opened it while old Simms tottered about throwing 
open shutters and stripping dust-sheets off chairs with shaking 
hands. 

_ “Well, it’s good to see you, Simms,” ' I said when he had finished: 
“How are you these days?” 

“I don’t get any younger, Sir.” 

“Have a glass of this and you'll feel like a two- 2 ae Now tell 
me the news.’ 

“Mr. Roger and Mr. William are in North Africa. I ‘expect you 
knew that, sir.” I did. They stayed there, too. 

. “The Army got Ivor as well, didn’t it?” I said. 

He-hesitated. “Well, it did and it didn’t, sir.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, and my heart sank. 

“They say he’s deserted, sir.” 

I knew it. I had always known that Ivor was too wild a bird 
for any khaki cage to hold. 

“Well, d’you know any details? Has he been out long? Are they 
after him here?” 

But Simms knew little enough. He had only heard the news that 
morning from the boy who brought the bread. He went upstairs 
to prepare my bedroom and draw me a bath; I had travelled all 
night from Glasgow. 

While.I was drinking champagne and thinking it was as well my 
father never knew what Ivor had done, the side-door bell rang. It 
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was the village police-sergeant and I brought him into the gun- 
room. He had been a sergeant in the Coldstreamers once and was a 
local man. I knew him well. 

“Not while I’m on duty, sir, thank you,” he said. 

“On duty?” I said. “Whats old Simms been up to in his old 
age?” But I knew what he wanted. 

“It's not "im, sir, it’s young Ivor. Charge of desertion. Seems 'e 
jumped off of a troop-train passing the Junction on 'is way to the 
coast.” 

“That’s bad,” I said. “You know, sergeant, I only arrived on leave 
half an hour ago. I was going to have a bath when you came.” 

“I'm sorry, sir,” he said. He was obviously uncomfortable. He 
stood there looking naked and vulnerable with his helmet off, 
tugging at his moustache. I was not in a mood to help him. 

“I only ‘ope ’e ’as the sense to go back,” he continued. “If they 
‘as to apprehend him, it'll only make the sentence stiffer.” The 
sergeant was a local man and knew the local lore. His embarrass- 
ment increased and he became very red in the fac. 

“Ivor's sure to come ’ome,” he said. “But ’e always kept to ’imself, 
did Ivor, as you know, sir. It’s just as well,” said the sergeant and 
I saw him looking at my uniform. “Because it’s a criminal offence 
to ‘arbour a deserter-—even for a civilian.” 

“All right, sergeant,” I said sharply. 

“I’m sorry, sir. And the military are coming down ’sarternoon. 
They'll want to search the woods.” 

“Well, I can’t stop ’em. Simms!” I shouted. “Is my bath ready?” 

“I’m sorry, sir. I thought you’d like to know the military are 
coming.” 

“Then tell ’em to keep their flat feet off my pheasant eggs. And 
sergeant,” I said, “come in when you're off duty to-night and tell me 
what they find. We'll have that drink. T'I expect you here at six.” 

“Your bath’s ready, sir,” said old Simms, on the stairs. 

“It can wait,” I said. “I’m going out.” 

I went up the mossy path under the trees along the river, not 
noticing the signs of spring about me. Ivor’s cottage looked 
damper and more dilapidated than ever. The roof had cracked and 
sagged down in the middle so that it was like a wounded animal 
now, crouching there in the trees. I remembered the soldiers who 
would soon be beating the woods, like hunters moving in for the kill. 
I stood for a few moments under the dripping trees thinking that 
it would have broken my father’s heart, good Jandlord that he was, 
to see a tenant’s cottage in such disrepair. Then I turned uphill, 
climbing the bramble-tufted bank, over the rotting branches and 
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the soft, wet leaf mould, till I came to a small cliff, an outcrop of 
rock in the hill-side under the oak-trees. There were laurels growing 
thickly at the base and the grey rock was almost hidden. under cas- 
cades of ivy. I thrust the ivy aside and peered into the cave. 

It seemed much smaller now than in the days when Ivor and I 
had sheltered there from the rain and smoked cigarettes made of 
rolled beech leaves. At first I could see nothing in the darkness. 


“Come out, Ivor,’ I said. “Don't you know me, man?” I was. 


still in naval uniform. 

There was no sound in the cave. Then my eyes got used to the 
darkness and I saw him. 

He was crouching back in the innermost recess, his body tensed 
against the rock, his eyes staring and his teeth bared. 

“Don’t you know me, Ivor,” I said, keeping my voice normal with 
difficulty. “Don’t you remember our Pact?” 

He couldn’t have heard the word for over twenty years, but 
immediately his face changed, the tenseness went out of his body 
and he came slowly out into the daylight. 


I gave him some old clothes of my own and told Simms to burn 
his torn and muddy battle-dress in the boiler furnace. We sat down 
` to cold beef and pickles in the pantry and I remembered how Mrs. 
Simms had given us tea there after my father talked to us when, we 
were ten years old. I had no appetite myself, but watched Ivor eat- 
ing hungrily. He looked better in my clothes than he had done in 
battle-dress, but his body seemed to have coarsened and its move- 
ments lost their grace. Al] his old stillness and serenity were gone: 
his face twitched nervously in repose, his eyes were furtive and 
troubled, his fine mane of black hair had been barbarously shorn 
according to Army specifications. He had never been talkative, 
even as a boy; but now there was something brutish and shifty about 
his silence, as if he expected nothing but hostility even from me. 
He wanted to leave as soon as he had finished eating, but I settled 
him down in the gun-room and gradually some of his confidence 
returned. 


He had none of the routine complaints against the Army. The 


foot-drill and the arms-drill, the use of maps and cover, the march- 
ing, shooting and bayonet-practice had all seemed childishly easy. 
No N.C.O. bore him a grudge; no officer picked an him; he had 
never been crimed. His abhorrence went much deeper mon these 
things, and he found it hard to describe. 

It seemed to him that he had been cast adrift in a desert of stone 
and iron where nothing grew or lived except the other men, and 
' they were mad. 
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I knew it would be a long time, if ever, before he could talk freely 
about the past year again, and 1 wanted him to shed the burden 
of his memories and find peace. So I questioned him gently, com- 
paring an experience of my own here and there; and gradually I 
could see Army life as Ivor had seen it, coming as he did from the 
‘deep woods where he never felt alone. 


I heard the crash of the forest of rifles felled as one, and saw 
sparks fly from the pitiless asphalt square under the nailed boots. 
White lines were painted there for inspection-days, but no grass 
grew. I saw the corrugated tin backs of Nissen huts ranged in rows 
behind the barbed wire, ugly in the gathering dusk, like pigs 
feeding. The radio bawled day and night in the Naafi, behind the 
coke heaps and. the litter of shattered boxes, where soldiers sprawled 
in unbuttoned tunics and rattled cutlery on the tea-ringed tables. 
I saw ragged khaki queues at the cook-house, I smelt the stink of 
garbage in the bin, the rotting cabbage and the oily salmon tin, 
where the cook threw away the food that was finished and wiped 
his hands on his apron. I saw the fatigue men, sulky in their shirt- 
sleeves, swilling the torn linoleum. I heard the order screeched 
across the parade-ground against the wind; I smelt the cold ashes in 
the barrack-room stove, the stale sweat and the wet leather. 

Geraniums grew outside the Officer’s Mess, like a smear of lip- 
stick on the mouth of a whore; and stones were painted red white 
and blue, and arranged in squares and triangles. 

I saw the blank eyes and the dirty fingernails, the bent shoulders 
‘and the dragging feet; the khaki crowd sloping, sidling, drifting, 
till the word of command curled round the camp like a whip-lash; 
and they wheeled and stamped and turned, moving with monstrous 
precision as if their bodies had ceased to belong to them and were 
jerked by invisible wires. 

There was never silence. Even at night trams groaned past the 
arclamp at the guard-room gate and the guard clumped down the 
asphalt path in the darkness. Men shouted and muttered and 
snored in the barrack- rooms and a bugle cried in the icy dawn. 

Behind the camp no trees grew, but slag-heaps climbed the grey 
sky which was filled with smoke and spirining wheels. Only the 
smoke and the spinning wheels were alive in the daytime, and at 
night only the angry glow of clinkers in the slag. 

The desolation of stone and iron, and the whisper of madness 
in the solitude of the crowd. 

Ivor held out as well as he could, even refusing leave hacan he 
knew that if ever he saw Heathcote again he would not return to 
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the Army. But when by chance his train had been diverted through - 
the Junction, and he had seen the gleam of the river he knew so 
well and smelt the woods coming to life in the Spring, nothing 
could hold him any more. . He had come home. i 
I had meant to urge’ him to give himself up a8 the sergeant 
advised, but now I saw this was useless. Then I remembered him 
crouching in the cave that morning, like a wild beast at bay. He 


had been the gentlest man on earth, but that morning he would 


have killed me if I had been a stranger. 

“Will you make me a promise, Ivor?” I asked him. 

“Is it about the Army?” he said, alert and furtive again. 

“Well, it is, in a way. But I’m not asking you to go back unless 
they. get you.” pan. 

“They won’ t get me,” said Ivor. “And T'U make no promises. 
Tm sorry, sir.’ 

There was no more to be said. I told bim that Simms.would give’ 
him anything he might need in the way of money, food or.clothes 
while I was away; but he thanked me and said he would need 
nothing. Twilight was coming down the valley when I walked back 
with him as far as his cottage, and we judged that the military would 
have finished their search and gone home.. 

“They won't leave you,’ ' I warned him. “They'll come again.” 

“I know these woods,” said. Ivor. “(Good night, sir, and thank 
you. There are still trout in the river for us to catch.” 


The sergeant came punctually at six. 

“Im sorry I wasn’t more helpful this morning,’ I said. “I'd 
travelled all night.” 

“That’s all right, sir,” he took a pull at his beer. “The military 
found nothing in the woods.” 

“Will they come again?” I asked him. “There are few enough 
pheasants left, and I don’t want the woods disturbed unnecessarily.” 

“They'll not come again unless I tip ’em the wink,” said the 
sergeant. “They've more to do than worry about young Ivor, have . 
the military.” 

I looked at him steadily. He had been in the Guards for twenty- 
five years, but he was a local man and had come home now to the 


‘ village where he was born. 


“I don’t think you'll have occasion to tip ‘em the wink, sergeant,” 
I said. “Do you think so yourself?” 

“No, I don’t, sir, and that’s a fact.” He seemed very relieved. 
“We shan’t see young Ivor again. The town went to ’is ’ead, I 
shouldn’t wonder. That’s what it was, the town went to ‘is ’ead. 
He’s lying up with some girl there, I don’t doubt.” 
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A note on Henry Williamson as a nature writer 


E. LAWRENCE once said that for a mannered writer, 
Henry Williamson had the best manners in the world. In 
an age full of literary critics industriously hitting their 
thumbs (and causing themselves, oddly, no pain) I like to 

recall this nail: so well hammered in twenty-five years ago by an 

amateur. Hammered in what? An Ark, a trebuchet, a flying- 
machine, a battering-ram. Anything, in fact, but a coffin. 

One of the troubles about Henry Williamson, of course, is that he 
has not been dead a hundred years. For many, his writing seems to 
be uncomfortably alive. Like David Copperfield at Salem House, 
he has a label on his back: “Take care of him. He bites.” We never 
hear his voice on the wireless: only the sawing tones of the B.B.C. 
country “experts”, so sadly like those of west-end actors hoping for 
a part in The Farmer’s Wife. As for Williamson’s more recent 
books, the reviewers seem apprehensive, nervous of something. One 
misses the usual, resonant assurance of the donkey-doctor. What are 
they afraid of? We all know that most of them seem to get their 
knowledge of the country from the back of cigarette-cards. Do they 
fear that he will leap, fox-like, from the pages and bite them? Some- 
times I wish most ardently that he would. 

The truth is that Henry Williamson (like Sean O’Casey, another 
adopted child of Devon) is unclassifiable. He is put neatly in a 
pigeon hole and the next second flies out a phoenix, drunk with 
the fire of the sun, burning our spats and long furry ears. One 
doesn’t feel “safe” reviewing him. He is a quer bird, a phasian bird, 
and the best one can hope for is the cosh, the shot from the back 
alley across the railway embankment, the coup-de-grdce behind the 
tin chapel. Why, one wonders, and with all this going on, does 
Graham Greene bother to take us, sweating, all the way to Freetown 
or to Mexico City? Let’s have a bit of peace, say the critics: praise 
the Lord and pass the New Statesman. 

At the same time, one has the uneasy feeling that no-one, in the 
history of letters, has written of the English countryside: its sky, 
its sun, its flowers, its animals (I include the two-legged ones) like 
this amazing man. From inside the whale he observes, he communi- 
cates. He rides like Arion on the dolphin’s back. He is like the 
fleeing speck of the swallow in the sky. He lies, like old mole, in 
the belly of the earth. He swims deep in the sea or floats with the e 
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spring-time snow of the wild cherry blossom. The phrases are 
caught, as a fever, from his prose. Yet Williamson’s nature writing 

_is a miracle of inoculation. Where others have drowned in sensa- 
tion, he moves easily, saying: “Look: 1 show you the innocent, 
do not betray it.” 


Henry Williamson’s nature writing first became real to me in the 


hot, Spanish summer of 1942. In the dusty troops-library in Gibral- `` 


tar, among the snake-bound dictionaries and the ancient guide- 
books to Valencia, I came across a copy of The Lone Swallows: 
dedicated, you may remember, to Richard Jefferies. In Gibraltar, 
with its sand, jellyfish, warm Portuguese beer, its curious brooding 
air of violence and bitter stone, I felt I had suddenly fallen face- 
forwards in my native Tamar. And it was not the mere sentiment 
of the self-pitying exile. For one thing, I am the only man in the 
world who liked living on the Rock. 

All the same, I was nervous of re-reading Williamson when I 
returned to my home in the westcountry. Works of art have a habit 
of crumbling when placed in their “natural” surroundings. But I | 
soon re-discovered my Baedeker: and one written by a poet, a 
scientist, an artist to his finger tips, and one with not only five 
fingers. but—as Max Beerbohm said of Rostand— with a brain and 
a heart and all sorts of good things besides. Like A. L. Rowse, 
another writer who survives his native soil, his own climate, how 
deliciously he blows the gaff about our westcountry “character”. 
And with what sincerity and affection it is all written. 

As a nature writer, there is first the astonishing self-identification 
with the subject. We run with the hare and hunt with the hound, 
discovering virtues in both. All through the books, too, whether 
we read of “Revvy” Carter, the wild red kite, “Stroyle” George, 
the Lundy tiercel, runs an impulse: a flooding sense of movement. 

Two commonplaces are often written of Henry Williamson. 
One is that his subjective books (The Sun in the Sands, The Dream 
of Fair Women) are inferior to his objective: neatly listed as Tarka, 
Salar and the rest. But are they? One is conscious of the agonising, 
the self-pity, as one is of a child crying in the next room. But it is 
impossible to consider the books as separate blocks of ice-cream: 
this one pink, that one white. Donne-like, he breaks pieces off him- 
self and hands them to us: but we hurry by, as we hurry by the 
ex-service men’s band in Petticoat Lane. They are a joke; none 
of them can possibly be a “gentleman”. I open at random any of 
Henry Williamson’s books: I open Tales of a Devon Village. Is 

» there any difference between the terrible account of the badger dig 
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(“... all the tears—weak, whiskey tears—would not bring the 
badger back to life again.”) and the hunt by the villagers of the 
strangers, the two ex-soldiers, in Sam Pidler’s cottage? I see none. 

Then, again, that occasional “badly constructed sentence” the 
reviewers complain of. Two marks out of ten, we hear them sigh; 
and try harder next term. As badly constructed, perhaps, as the work 
of a boy: and just as likely to contain, I feel, an observation as 
clear, as candid, as illuminating as a flash from the retreating 
lightship of our own childhood. 

Standing in the stream panning for words, Williamson is a 
capitalist, an aristocrat, and he does it again and again. He has 
the precision of a poet, the romantic eye of the scientist. The words. 
are light, exact, strong: the sweet sipping sound of the goldfinch, ` 
the kingfisher drawing his sapphire line to thé pit where every 
spring we find his nest, the buzzard poised in the air, falling con- 
tinually on the wind, the moon floating in the night pool with 
the swan. 


Williamson is a greater writer, and more universal, than Richard 
Jefferies. His prose has the crystal quality, the calm, that one asso- 
ciates with the best of John Clare. There is none of the feverish, _ 
burning-glass observation that Reginald Pound noticed in the 
writing of Jefferies: ‘symptomatic of the disease. that killed him. 
Williamson, like Clare, sees the world not through the warm, vile 
jelly: but with the child’s clear eye. He reminds us, with Karel 
Capek, that the young are a secret society ‘and that the old have 
forgotten that they once belonged to it. 

After the first world-war, before going to Devon, Henry William- 
son worked as a reporter. “You want someone to draw a milk-cart, 
I’m a racehorse,” he told an editor who had jeered at his “airy, 
zephyr stuf.” And reading the great mass of his books, what 
philosophy is revealed? How does this man feel about a society 
that, having | failed to kill him, turns its scaly back? “Perhaps,” he 
writes in his London Papers, “there is some deep philosophy among 
the wild creatures, for immediately the danger of death is past they 
have forgotten. it, and continue to live every moment in complete 
happiness.” And, again, in Surview and Farewell: “Now what is 
my finest memory, outside the elements of earth, sea, and sky? 
LIVING! cried old Jimmy Carter, at. the verge of the grave. 
LIVING! shone the great landlord of the sun, burning bright over 
all. I would see all things as the sun sees them, without shadows.” 

Perhaps one day some animal: that intelligent creature the badger, 
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for instance, will amaze us by writing a book. about Heniy | 
Williamson. Once again, the critics will be flummoxed. ‘They wil | 
have no idea what to say about it. But, if they are able to get their 

hands on him, we all know what will happen to the author. 
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THE SHELL i DAVID MARĊUS 

A SHELL can carry all I know > - fs 

Of sand’ and sea and sky; 

Can set them upon mountain-snow 

And leave the mountain dry; 

Can bathe a night of emptiness 

In pools of silver light 


As once it bathed the silver pools i = 
With seven kinds of night. 


With all I know of sand and sky 

And all I know of sea, 

The champion of hurricanes 

Can’t match my history; 

Can’t raise a breeze within the shell 

I place upon my palm, 

Though all his wintry worlds combine, 
My world is firm’ and calm. S 


This is the simple miracle 
`e Of sky and sea and sand 
I listen to from day to day 
To try and understand 
The true perspective of all things, 
The rich and artless spell 
That binds the world outside unto 
The world within the shell. 
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ICELANDIC NIGHT - GEOFFREY GODWIN ` 


WHEN ‘in a snow-clothed faerie-mountain land 
Upon a ship, ice-clenched into the fjord, 
_ In‘all that loneliness alone you stand 
And for the quiet believe none else abroad 
Neath the soft night, star:pinned above a moon 
` Who cascades her silvery brilliance round 
A lonely gull which, crying like a loon, 
a ` Tears at the silence with her most sad sound: 
` -When vision of a single homestead’s light, 
. Alive in such great depths of rock and snow, 
z Sends through the veins a warmth of swift delight 
` And comradeship: Then, surely, must one know 
_In what measure man is bound to man 
With- thongs which firmer grow through all his span. 


NIGHT WATCH AT SEA ERNEST MILES 


FRrenpLy and frore, far overhead, 
On fields I shall not see, | 

The Plough gigantic gleams astride 
The towers of Beverley. 


On Western oceans out of sight 
Of spire and farm and tree, 

Where Pernambuco seas divide 
For Cape and Caribee,. 


From plain to plain his shining share 
Swings to the furrow free, 

Tossing the stars from side to side 

And ploughs all night for me. 


' xog ' 


THE BOTTLES OF HEAVEN 


H. MOYSE-BARTLETT.. 


HERE was no sign of the mist clearing from the valley. So 
far the sun had done no more than bleach the top of the 
thick clouds that lay so quietly across the swamp, creating 
a thin white daylight that spread imperceptibly over the 
_ grass-thatched, timbered sheds along the hillside. The Settler closed 
the door, pulled his broad felt forward, called to the ridgeback that 
was investigating a newly- -turned pile of earth, and set off along the 
split-timbered fence. 

It had rained at last, just a very little. Already it was mid-April, 
when every day towards noon the welcome clouds should collect 
' along the shoulder of the mountain, blanket the valley with their 

torrents throughout the afternoon, and clear away in time to reveal 
a radiant sunset behind. Yet still the hard glare of the drought per- 
sisted, with only these thick morning mists to moisten the dusty 
grass. The Settler turned aside with a sigh and entered the small 
enclosure protecting his home-made rain guage. Point one six of 
an inch: hardly enough to suggest the prospect of more. He noted 
the figure for his chart. 

The clatter of cans came through the mist as he approached the 
dairy. The recorder was weighing the milk, hooking the shining ' 
‘pails onto the spring balance and entering the yield in pounds, 
alongside the names of the herd. The wooden bar banged at 
_irregular intervals as each cow left the milking-fail and started up 
the pasture. 

The Settler noted the declining yield with a frown. Then, un- 
locking the door of a small office, he began to give out the day’s 
work. The last pail clattered along to the dairy and the whirr of a, 
‘separator began. Outside, the sharp crack of a whip echoed up from ° 
the swamp as the ox-boy drew the first of the daily loads of muddy 
water. , 

The Settler rose to his feet and began to descend the slope. Above, 
a small patch of clear blue sky was widening rapidly as the last of 

the mist rolled steadily up the“hillside, uncovering the graceful, 
- flat-topped redthorns in its wake. Until mid-day no one could fore- 
cast what the weather might do. Already the clear contours of the 
_ blue hills beyond the gap at the valley’s end were growing hazy in 
the trembling shimmer of intense heat above them. 

In the valley the cleared pasture gave place to the original bush. 
The stream, now reduced to a few stagnant pools, lay flanked by 
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bright green patches of reed. Elsewhere the tall brown grass and 
` crackling dry bushes, flecked with the yellow bobbles of the sodom 
apple, made difficult going and proclaimed the lack of rain. 

Staccato cries and the thud of axes echoed across the swamp. A 
dozen Lumbwa, heads bound in dirty cloth, were hacking at the 
tall redthorns and levering at their roots. Nearby a very old man, 
the edges of his ears tightly laced with a ring of coloured beads over 
which the Hesh had long since grown, squatted swaying at the end of 
a doubled-handled saw. A span of fourteen oxen was hauling a mass 
of twisted branches at the end of a glittering steel chain. 

‘The overseer advanced from behind a tree, removing an ancient 
hat which he held with one hand across his breast. His tattered 
khaki overcoat was hitched askew by a solitary button, awkwardly 
inserted into the wrong hole. He was not cold, but so valuable a 
garment could hardly be left unguarded in the cainp, and it was 
easier to wear than to carry. A solitary tooth, filed to a sharp point, 
played hide and seek behind his upper lip. 

The Settler took the work-book, checked over the names, returned 
it, and began pacing along the edge of the cleared area bordering 
the swamp. The overseer followed. | 

The patch was.intended as a tea nursery, where the large brown 
seeds, spread flat on the cotton soil and covered with grass, would 
germinate before transplanting. Success depended upon a handy 
water supply. Behind the tall reeds gleamed patches of precious 
-black mud. The Settler crackled through the loose undergrowth, 
called for a jembe, and drove it between his feet with a squelch. He 
watched with satisfaction the faint trickle of moisture that seeped 
into the narrow hole. Suddenly he stooped to examine the soft mud 
at the edge of the reeds. 

“Why aren’t the cattle drinking here now?” he asked. 

“Leopard!” replied the overseer briefly. 

Since the drought began, the bush surrounding the swamp had 
filled-with water-buck. ‘They were growing temptingly fat, for the 
fencing round the Settler’s maize was no match for their agility. 

The air was stil] and unbearably hot as the Settler climbed the 
sloping pasture. Already the bustle of morning had given place to 
the somnolence of noon. From his long chair on the verandah he 
watched the busy probings of a pair of glossy ibis among the trailing 
star-grass of the upper pastures, and the lazing of his “totos” among 
the patchwork of tea, grenadillas and canna that lay along the lower 
slopes. For three long hours the beauty born of quiet and space 
reigned undisturbed across the valley. So far only one very small 
cloud had drifted across the sky and hitched itself to the shoulder 
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of the mountain. The-Settler watched it with anxiety: the success 
or failure of a whole year’s work was very near decision now. 

A sudden outburst of excited chattering rose from behind the 
canvas tats used for spreading tea. ‘Three figures rounded the corner 
and ‘began briskly descending the hill. Each wore only a brown 

` blanket fastened at the neck and a tight necklace of brass wire, 
threaded with beads. They were the night guards; the only men 
allowed to carry weapons outside the Reserve, bound on a hunting 
trip. 

The rank bush snapped and crackled at every incautious step. As 
it, closed around them, their excited chattering suddenly ceased. 
Ndubi. the tall Lumbwa with the bow, led the way, followed by 
Chepkwain, his younger brother, and Odongo the Kisi. Near the 
bole of a fallen tree each- man stopped to unfasten- his blanket, 
stepping forth naked to flex his shining limbs and execute a little 
toe-dance in anticipation of the excitement to come. All three were 
experienced hunters, skilled in the execution of surprise. - 


. Peering through the coarse tussocks of vlei that grew between the 


bush and the open reeds, Ndubi led the way towards the dam. A 
light evening air was blowing up the valley, and he turned, with the 
hunter’s instinct, to meet it. Halfway between the reeds:and the 
swamp three large redthorns threw a patch of shade, within which 
his practised glance made out ten vibrating white streaks. The herd 
was grazing head to wind, flanked on one side by the swamp and on 
the other by a tangled mass of bush. If Chepkwain waited near the 


‘reeds, while Odongo approached down wind, the buck might move 


up slowly into bowshot before setting off at speed. _ 

Ndubi settled down to wait, his eyes upon the herd. His bow lay 
beside him, arrows ready, and near them his straight, heavy-bladed 
panga. No sound came from Chepkwain or Odongo. Neither could 
yet have travelled far. 


` 


Suddenly an angry rending noise, followed by a sharp cry, burst i 


from a dense patch of bush thirty yards away. The herd of buck 
‘leapt instantly into the air and disappeared in the direction of the 
dam. Ndubi grasped his weapons and sprang to his feet. As he did 
so, a yellow streak shot through the undergrowth i in front, followed 
by Chepkwain, running in a ireny of excitement. Ndubi dashed in 
pursuit. 

The leopard made for the three big redthorns, and without 
slackening speed shot up the trunk and along the lowest branch of 


the nearest. For a second his paws kneaded the rough bark, then . 


tightened and gripped as he crouched to face his assailants, black, 
light-tipped ears flattened. 
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Dropping his panga, Ndubi fumbled for an arrow. At such a 
range he could hardly miss. But excitement unsteadied his aim; the 
arrow struck and remained quivering in the léopard’s thigh. 

In a flash the beast had him on the ground. The terrified Chep- 
kwain disappeared into the bush. As the leopard struck him down, 
Ndubi flung up the bow in an instinctive movement to protect his 
face. Now he realised that his left arm was in the leopard‘s jaws, 
which were forced wide open by the impact. For several deadly 
moments Ndubi waited for the blow that must surely rip his naked 
body. Then he sensed dimly that one hind leg was pinned by his 
weight to the ground, while the other was twitching spasmodically 
from the arrow wound. 

Ndubi’s breast heaved with terror and the agonising effort that 
was sapping all his strength. His arm stung cruelly. Somewhere, out 
of his reach, lay the panga. In his extremity he raised a quavering 


“Will not my own brother help me?” 

Chepkwain, crouching in the bush, had been convinced that 
Ndubi was dead. Now, hearing him cry, he came rushing to the 
rescue, wrenched the panga from beneath the leopard’s body, and in 
a frenzy of nervous terror struck again and again at the base of its 
neck. The lithe body tensed and suddenly relaxed, Ndubi rolled 
clear and lay trembling. 


The Settler had paid his evening visit to the milking-sheds. On . 
the way back he stopped to enter a rough shelter at the corner of the 
pasture, piled high with rustling bundles of flax. The small cloud 
on the mountainside had gradually swollen, and now a dark, ragged 
arm was pushing stealthily across the eastern sky, in black contrast 
to the brightness of the west. Breaking a handful of stalks, the 
Settler bent anxiously to examine the fibre. It was high time to 
spread it in the open for retting—but that could only be done after 
rain. 

As the Settler regained the verandah, the half-fainting Ndubi 
came into view, dragged by his two companions. His lacerated arm 
was swollen already into unsightly puffs of poisened flesh. 

“The leopard did it!” said Chepkwain, and remained silent as the 
Settler began his unpleasant task. 

Twenty minutes later Ndubi lay on a mattress in the corner of 
verandah with a large mug of tea beside him. By now the golden 
curtain of light was slipping rapidly upwards from the bottom of 
the valley, outlining the pale stems of the sett trees against the deep 
pool of darkness already settling over the swamp. Ndubi turned his 
head. 
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“Bwana,” he said, “if the rains had come, the water-buck would 
have wandered from the swamp, the leopard would not have drunk 
‘ata cattle pool, we should not have hunted in the thick bush, and 
l should not have been hurt. Truly the rain-god rules the valley!” 

For a moment the Settler made no reply. His ears were strained 
to catch the first sounds of a faint, spasmodic drumming upon the 
corrugated iron roof. Then, as the sudden wild crescendo of noise 
made speech impossible, he turned to Ndubi and smiled. 


` 
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THE GARDEN REVOLUTION 
THE EDITOR 


M. TREVELYAN, writing in his “English Social His- 
tory” of the transition of the English garden from the 
severely formal style, universal until the end of the seven- 
_ teenth century, to the natural landscape school, says: 
“These changes were conducted under the influence of William 
Kent and his successor “Capability” Brown, so called from his habit 
of saying when called in to consult on the new layout of a gentle- 
man’s grounds, ‘I see great capabilities of improvement here’.” 
These two men, and the imitators who followed them, were the 
instruments of a revolution in park and garden design, the fruits 
of which still stand as their memorial in every county in the land. 
Yet neither Kent, nor Brown was a true innovator, but both the slave 
to a fixed idea: the first to a false theory of aesthetics, the other to 
-an iron formula applied without discrimination. 
Kent, the first exponent of the so-called “Natural School”, was 
originally a painter, architect and dramatist. He had travelled in 
Italy. and there had come under the influence of Claud Lorraine 


and Nicolas: Poussin, the Italianate French romantic landscape 


painters, and, to a lesser extent, under that of Salvator Rosa. 
Kent, a failure in other creative professions, drew the false analogy 
between the two-dimensional representation of a landscape, and the 
natural scene itself. He said, in effect: “I will paint, not in pigments 
upon canvas, but in lawns and dells, groves, mounds, lakes and 
streams. Nature herself shall be both canvas and pigments.” 
e So Kent set out to reproduce on the English countryside the 
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landscapes of Claude Lorraine and Poussin, complete with romantic 
‘ruins’, statuary, grottoes, bridges, lakes and, here and there, an 
effect, sombre and ruin-ridden, in the manner of Salvator Rosa. 

Nature was to be rearranged, tidied up and furnished in the 
pseudo-classical manner prompted by contemporary excavations at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. All was to be for effect, even if false 
logic should lead to the planting of dead trees, as, indeed was done 
by Kent in Kensington Gardens and elswhere, to broken bridges, 
‘ruins’, and quite useless temples. 

“At Blenheim, Croome and Caversham we trace 
Salvator’s wildness, Claude’s enlivening grace”. 

It is necessary to know these few facts about Kent and his cult in 
order to understand “Capability” Brown. And we must know some- 
thing of the historical and contemporary English garden to appre- 
ciate the considerations which led Lord Burlingham to finance Kent; 
Walpole to sing the praises of his art; and Queen Caroline to appoint 
him her adviser. And then, a few years later, for the whole world 
of wealth and fashion to fall at the feet of a once-obscure gardener’s 
boy from a remote Northumberland village. 

The early English garden was monastic and utilitarian. Monks 
were exhorted by their Orders to be self-supporting within their 
enfolding walls. So they made gardens to supply fruits and vege- 
tables, honey, herbs as mendicants, and ponds for fish, important 
for Friday's. board—-and to-day the sole surviving feature of the 
monkish garden. 

These early gardens were walled, and formal in design, and how 
they appeared we can see from the miniature paintings of con- 
temporary illuminated Books of Hours, those monkish masterpieces. 
Some of our most splendid country estates, including Woburn, 
Burghley, Syon, Beaulieu and Audley End, rose on the sites of 
former famous monastic gardens. ` 

The Italian Renaissance garden, itself a revival of the Greek and 
Roman gardens of antiquity, influenced the English garden as the 
wave of culture moved from south to north through Europe. This 
southern colouring gave a vew, sad, but sumptuous note, with its 
leaden Silenuses, shadowy cypress groves. 

Henry VIII fell in love with it all, employing Italian gardeners at 
Nonsuch, in Surrey, and at Hampton Court, when he set about 
removing the evidences of Wolsey’s good taste there; importing 
dove cots, mazes, bowling greens, labyrinths, and long vistas down 
which the eye might swoon in delight while fair women sighed 
beneath sad cypresses. 

This sixteenth century English garden was rectangular, strictly e 
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formal. It had usually a broad central walk with similar walks all 
round, the whole within enclosing walls. Next, narrow paths, and 
_ small, angular plots: but never a winding path or growing plant 
or shrub left to pursue the vulgar tenor of Nature’s way. 

This vogue of formalism continued down to, and throughout, the 
seventeenth century, during which, following the early monastic 
and Italian influences, came further foreign ideas, French and 
Dutch, and, in lesser degree, Chinese. The first of these derived, 


from the splendid creations of Lenôtre, the genius employed by 


Louis XIV, the second with the coming of William and Mary, the 


N låst" from the tea trade and travellers returned. 


` At the time of the Civil War the Puritans had destroyed many of 
the great formal gardens; .but the Restoration brought a revival, 


coloured by the brilliant work of Lenôtre at Versailles. It has been . 


said that Lenôtre came to London at the invitation of the Kin 
and that Charles invited him to lay out St. James’ Park. But there 
is little evidence to support this. 

French formalism in garden design was imported into the English 
garden, and with it an entirely new approach to the subject. For 
_- whereas the Tudor garden had been a larder yielding fruits, vege- 

tables, honey and trout, the French garden was regarded as a source 
of philosophical and spiritual nourishment. Rousseau said of these 
new gardens: “The grand air is always melancholy; it makes us 
‘think of the miseries of man who affects it. And his parterres and 
endless alleys, his littleness, does but increase a tree twenty feet high 
sheltering him as well as one of sixty feet. He can never occupy 
more than three feet of space, and is lost like a worm in his immense 
possessions.” 

Lenétre was predominant for fifty years, after which his methods 
were applied by men of little talent, and so the French formal 
garden became an essay in vast geometrical forms, smelling more 
of theolodite and: T-square than of flowers. This was, perhaps, in- 
evitable, for Lenétre’s style was dependent upon the executant. It 
was based -on good taste, but if that was lacking it inevitably 
deteriorated into a lifeless pedantry. 

French formalism in landscape gardening became as marked in 
Holland as in England. But whereas the French had plenty of 
ground to play with—the Versailles gardens laid out by Lenétre 
were Over 200 acres in extent—the Dutch were rich only in water. 

“This insuperable handicap they ignored and with lamentable 
consequences, for they attempted to reproduce a large number of 
Versailles-in-miniature. This involved the Dutch garden designers 
e in drastic reductions of scale, and gave rise to vagaries of topiary 
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work which reduced trees to contemptible size and the ridiculous 
forms of birds and beasts in box, yew and holly; while the tulip, so 
small were these formal gardens, became the giant of the flower bed. 

The first man to attempt to carry out the theory of Kent in 
England was the Hon. Charles Hamilton, who set to work to make 
his fine garden at Pain’s Hill resemble a picture by Poussin. A 
large firm of landscape gardeners, London and Wise, began a new 
and astonishing boom, pushing the extremes of Dutch topiary work 
to the verge of the ridiculous. 

Even so, there were at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
and in its first decades, many perfect English gardens, and thanks 
to the incomparable Defoe, we possess a perfect description of one, 
Wanstead, the noble garden of Sir Richard Child. 

“You descend,” Defoe, wrote, from a salon into a parterre which 
hath a canal in the middle, on the right a wilderness, and on the 
left a fine green walk which ends in a banqueting house; on one side 
of this green walk stands the greenhouse, finely adorned with statues, 
and uncommonly furnished with greens. While behind the green- 
house are varieties of high edged walks, affording delicious views. 
At the bottom of the canal is a bowling green surrounded with 
grottoes and seats, with antique statues between each seat. This 
bowling green is separated by a balustrade of iron from another 
green walk which leads you to another long canal.” 

Such was an English garden then, coloured, but not ruined, by 
foreign influences, as Defoe saw it in old age. 

The eighteenth century was, we must remember, the age of revo- 
lutionary ideas, of the break-up of long established social, political 
and philosophical patterns. “Nature—what might she not become, 
put in capable hands?” Might. she not become a thing far finer, 
carefully recomposed, renovated, improved? 

One was no longer to walk in the garden for the delight of the 
senses, for the intoxication of murmurous summer bees, bright 
coloured flowers and perfume-heavy air. No. One was to experience 
langeurs, or at least thoughts tinged by philosophic speculations 
on mortality and so forth. 

The moment had arrived for a revolt among the gardeners and 
garden owners, a revolt against the formalists and their absurdities. 
And Addison, in The Spectator, led the attack. He advanced under 
the banner of the Pastoral Idea. 

“I have,” he wrote, “several acres about my home. which I call 
my garden, and which a skilful gardener would not know what to 
call. It is a confusion of kitchen and parterre, orchard and flower 
garden, which has so mixed and interwoven with one another that 
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if a foreigner, who has seen nothing of our country, should be 
conveyed into my garden at his first ending, he would look upon 
it as a natural wilderness. ...” 

Addison saw that fields ofc corn sade a nice view, and that the 
countryside only needed a little management to become a garden; 
and he pressed for the abolition of all formal design. Earlier, 
Milton had had and had expressed ideas’ similar; and Bacon, too, 

' who gave the form to the garden of Gray’s Inn. 

Kent appeared upon the scene at this point, and all might have 
gone well, but for one thing. Addison and Kent did not speak the 
same language. Whereas Addison shared his ideas of a good land- `’ 

-scape with Milton, as more of nature and less of a garden, Kent’ 
was pursuing the false analogy between the natural landscape and 
the painted, composed natural scene. 

‘Addison was soon supported in his attack by both Pope and 
Walpole, and Kent rose to fame as the exponent of the new Land- 
scape School, acting both as architect and landscape gardener | to 
his numerous rich and noble patrons. 

And it was while Kent was combing these two offices for Lord 
Cobham at Stowe, that there entered that nobleman’s service in 
the humble capacity of under-kitchen gardener, a north country- 
man named Lancelot Brown. That was in 1793, when Brown was 
twenty three. 

It was the start of one of the most astonishing caréers of the 
century, a career that was to lift a humble Northumberland village 
lad to wealth, power, influence and the friendship of the greatest in 
the land and the patronage of the King. 

Lancelot Brown was baptised goth of August, 1716, at Kirkhall, 
Northumberland. His parents were village folk, but his father 
descended from the Browns of Ravenscleugh in Redesdale. >, 

The boy was sent to school at Cambo, an institution supported 
by the Trevelyan family, and now, more than two centuries later, 
it is curious to find the most illustrious of that line recalling this - 
little-remembered eighteenth century character in his ee 
Social Life”? 

Brown went from school as a boy into the service of Sir William 
Loraine, a landowner interested both in architecture and garden ` 
design. A few years later he went into the service of Mr. Shaztoe, 
of Benwell, where he remained until in 1739, he went to Stowe. 

. According to another source, young Brown left the north first 
to enter the service of Lady Moiston, in Oxfordshire, whére he 
contrived the first of those artificial lakes associated with his name 

Soon after Lord Cobham was making enquiries of his nurseryman 
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for a young man for his gardens at Stowe “able to converse instruc- 
tively on my favourite pursuit, but free from the vanity and conceit 
which has rendered my former assistants disinclined to alterations 
upon which I have determined.” 

In this way young Brown came under the influence of Kent, and, 
in lesser degree, of Bridgman, a lesser light of the new school, 
who did much work at Stowe. And here he got his daily lesson in 
the new gardening, seeing everywhere in those fine grounds evi- 
dences of what the new school meant, since everywhere were build- 
ings designed and positioned for no other purpose than to enhance 
a desired romantic effect.’ 

Now, whatever the merits or demerits of Brown’s landscape gar- 
dening, his genius for cultivating the right people, and his powers 
of persuasion, can never be in doubt. Starting humbly enough at 
Stowe, he rose to head gardener and the friend of its proprietor. 

Lord Cobham thought the world of Brown, singing his praises in 
the Clubs of St. James’s Street, where the garden revolution before 
which the great formal gardens were vanishing had become a 
fashionable topic among the nobility and landed gentry. 

At Stowe Brown left only a few souvenirs of his talent when, 
following the death of his patron in 14749, or 1750, he departed, 
taking with him the young Stowe girl, Mary Holland, whom he had 
married, and the first of their two children, a boy named after his 
father. 

Brown’s new employer was the Duke of Grafton, at Wakefield 
Lodge, Northamptonshire. And there Brown made a very fine 
ornamental lake, a lake that made Brown’s reputation and started 
the craze that seized the owners of great country places for Brown’s 
services. 

Brown dearly loved water effects and was brilliant'in the manage- 
ment of artificial water, of which there is still good evidence at 
Blenheim and elsewhere. 

From Wakefield Lodge, Brown moved to Hammersmith, setting 
up as a consultant. Soon it was being said that there was scarcely 
a country gentleman in England who had not employed him. And 
Sir William Chambers, architect to: George II, who hated Brown 
and all his works, warned that if the mania was not checked, there 
“would not be found three trees in a straight line from Land’s End 
to the Tweed.” 

. It was probably at this period that Brown became known by the 
nickname Capability, by which he is still remembered, when remem- 
bered at all. “I hope, said one critic, “I get to heaven before 
Capability Brown has arrived to estimate its capabilities.” 
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Brown’s procedure varied no more than did his ideas of a fine 
landscape garden. He would go to the scene of the proposed opera- 
tions, take careful levels, walk all over the ground, then pronounce 
upon its ‘capabilities’. 

Whereas formerly a garden reflected the architecture of the house, 
Brown aimed to identify the garden with the landscape, and to 
achieve this result by rearrangement of masses and details. The 
natural scene had to be furnished, not with flowers, fruit trees and 
, plants, but with ruined temples, clumps of trees, glades and dells, 
lakes and little cascades. To this extent Brown was a romantic gar- 
dener or a garden-making romantic. 

His schemes were very costly, but he never disguised this from 
intending patrons, some of whom expended as much as £12,000. 
on his schemes. a 

Once a young nobleman sent for him to submit a scheme for the 
‘improvement of his estate. Brown noticed that his employer had 
a numerous and adored family. Walking over the grounds, he said: 
“My lord, your place has high capabilities, but your lordship must 
pardon me for saying, not without requiring a sum which I am sure, 
from the great parental affection your childrem have bestowed upon 
them, your lordship on their account will not be inclined to 
expend.” 

This story, if true, makes unjust the poet Cowper’s taunt, on 
Brown as a conjuror and sacrificer of his employers. 

- The great cost of Brown’s grandiose schemes frightened many. 

For example, Lady Craven wrote that she was not in favour of 
Brown touching Benham: “the famous man named Capability 


' Brown was desirous of being employed, as he had already laid out 


£12,000 for Lord Craven at Coombe Abbey, I thought it unnecessary 
to be more plundered, and trusted to myself for additions to nature.” 

Maybe Lady Craven had heard of the bankruptcy of the last of 
the Earls of Verney of Claydon as the result of his quest for the 
landscape garden magnificent. 

Though Kent’s idea of the landscape garden had been unsound, 
he had been a man of education and culture. But Brown had little 
formal education, and, beyond a certain resourcefulness in handling 
water ‘that rose to brilliance now and then, was virtually a man of 
one idea. 

His astonishing success was due to a complex of causes rather 
than to a single natural bent: he was a born entrepreneur, who had 
taken care to be born at the right moment, always important for a 


- successful career. He represented in his person the reaction of the 


time against the extremes of formalism; yet in him informalism ° 
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became a cult—that of the rotund form. He could not abide a 
straight line. | 

Whatever park or ‘garden Brown was called in to lay out, he 
strove always after a suave rearrangement of nature. Anything flat 
or straight, afflicted his eye. He made gentle slopes, belted planta- 
tions, clumps of trees and single trees he planted to his taste, lakes 
and cascades he made, and sometimes the effect was very-fine. In 
some of his greater works he took into his ‘picture’ the remoter 
scene. And no one would deny the value of the clad prominence 
who had looked on, say, the country about Arundel, or upon the 
crest of the Chanctonbury Ring in the Sussex Weald. 

It was said that when Capability Brown was reported to be 
closeted with the master; old gardeners prepared for the worst, and 

_ wept when called upon to`assist in the destruction of the beloved 
gardens that were a life’s work. But Brown was ruthless, inflexible. 

A noble avenue of trees he condemned out of hand for no better 

reasons than that it was straight. A sweep of lawn he sentenced 
for the offence of flatness, ordering it to be thrown up into great 
undulating folds. Gardens that had been maturing for centuries 
vanished to become parks in simulation of natural pasture land. 
. Walpole, purring approval of these innovations, wrote: “Adieu 
to canals, circular basins and ‘cascades tumbling down marble steps, 
that last absurd magnificence of Italian and French villas. The 
gentle stream was taught to serpentine seemingly at its pleasure, 
its course appeared to be concealed by thickets properly interspersed, 
and glittered again at a distance where it might be supposed to 
arrive’ 

Kitchen gardens Brown abhorred, and he packed them out of 
sight. Many a fine walled kitchen garden was demolished to his 
orders. “This fellow,” wrote one critic, “crawls like a snail all over 
the ground and leaves his cursed slime wherever he goes.” ° 

Sir Uvedale Price, one of Brown’s hottest critics, describes Brown’s 
pleasure on approaching “a venerable castle-like mansion built in 
the beginning of the 15th century, through an avenue of trees. I 
was much hurt,” he wrote, “to learn from the master of the place 
that I might take my leave of the avenue and its romantic effects, 
for that its death warrant had been signed. The destruction of so 
many of these venerable places is a fatal conséquence of the present 
excessive horror of straight lines . . . At a gentleman’s place in 
Cheshire there is an avenue of oaks. Mr. Brown absolutely con- 
demned it, but it now stands a noble monument of the triumph of 
the natural feelings of the owner over the narrow and systematic 
ideas of a professional improver.” 
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But this was not the unanimous opinion. 

In 1763, such was Brown’s fame, he was appointed Head Gardener 
to George II, with quarters at Hampton Court and full charge of 
the gardens at Windsor and Richmond. At Kew he designed the 
Rhododendron Dell or Hollow Walk, and at Richmond he pulled ~ 
down Merlin’s Cave, a beehivelike absurdity designed by Kent, 
and the equally absurd Hermitage, and remodelled the gardens, 
and, the King concurring, he converted a great part of the famous 
deer park into a rough pasture, as it remains to this day. 

' By this time Brown was rich. His daughter, Bridget, born at 

Stowe, had married her cousin on the maternal side, Henry Holland, 

‘in 1773. Holland was an architect, and he entered his father-in-law’s 
service. 

Between them, Brown and Holland achieved some notable results, | 
but there is now no way of determining the share of each. But that © 
Brown supplied the ideas seems fairly certain, and for thinking out 
the detail of arrangements for a good country house, he had a real 
talent. Outside, too, he often achieved by audacious movement of 
masses, very fine effects, for he had that audacity which goes with ° 
little knowledge. 

‘No man,” wrote Holland after his father-in-law’s death, “that I 
ever met with: understood so well what was necessary for the habita- 
tions of all ranks and degrees of Society; no one disposed his offices 
so well, set his buildings on such good levels, designed such good 
rooms or so well provided for the approach, for the drainage and 
for the comfort and convenience of every part of a place he was 
concerned in. This he did without ever having one single difference 
or dispute with any of his employers., He left them pleased and they 
remained so as long as he lived; and when he died, his friend Lord 
Coventry, for whom he had done so much, raised a monument at 
Croome to his memory.” 

Lord Coventry corroborated this testimony. “I certainly held him 
very high,” he wrote, “as an artist and esteemed him as a most 
sincere friend. In spite of all detraction, his works will ever. speak 
for him. I write from a house which he built for me, which, without 
any pretensions to architecture, is perhaps a model for every internal 
and domestic convenience, I may be partial to my place at Croome, 
which was entirely his creation, and I believe originally as hopeless 
a’ spot as any in the island.” . 

Lord Orford called Brown: “The restorer of the science of archi- 
tecture, the father of modern gardening, the inventor of an art that 

. realizes painting and, improves nature.” It was fortunate for the 
country and for Mr. Kent himself, that he was succeeded by a very 
able master.” ; 
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The poet Cowper, on the other hand, loathed Brown and all 
his works, producing in poor verse his low opinion of him. 


Improvement too, the idol of the age, 

Is fed with many a Victim. Lo! he comes— 
The omnipotent magician Brown appears, 
Down fall a venerable pile, the abode 

Of our forefathers, a grave-whisker’ d race," 
But tasteless. Springs a palace in its stead.’ 
He speaks. The lake in front becomes a lawn, 
Woods vanish, hills subside, and valleys rise, 
And streams, as if created for his use, 

Pursue the track of his directing wand, 
Sinous or straight, now rapid and now slow, 
Now murmuring soft, now roaring in cascades, 
“Tis finished.” The enraptured owner smiles. 
Still wants a grace, the loveliest it could show, >- 
A mine to satisfy th’ enormous cost. 


Wordsworth, too, in The Prelude, administers a sedate rebuke 
aimed at, without naming, Brown. A novel, even, was written with 
Capability as its central figure, and this, too, was hostile, since 
he appeared in it as Layout, an undertaker of gardens. 

As Brown rose in the world he combined with his vast practice 
as landscape gardener the role of country gentleman. In 1770 he 
was appointed High Sheriff of Huntingdonshire and Cambridge- 
shire. His son, Lancelot, became M.P. for Leicester; his daughter, 
Mrs. Holland, had her fine house in Hertford Street, Mayfair, where 
her father made his home when not at his country place. 

We get some notion of his own idea of his worth from the passage 
between him and the Duke of Leinster, who offered him {£1,000 
the moment he should land in. Ireland and “the cost of all that he 
should undertake”. 

To which invitation Capability replied, excusing himself: “Í 
have not yet finished England”, he explained modestly. 

The anecdote supports the criticism made of Brown by Walpole, 
who, in a letter to the Countess of Upper Ossory, refers to his 
flippancy as cause of offence to his patrons. Brown, no doubt, 
-thought very well of himself, an opinion he found endorsed by the 
world of fashion and taste generally. 

Of all the thousands of gardens and parks designed by him, 
Brown’s layout at Blenheim is, perhaps, the most famous. 

Blenheim was originally laid out by Wise about 1713 for the 
Duke of Marlborough as an asymmetrical example of the transition 
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period. Brown, estimating the capabilities of the site, at once 
demanded- water. He.set to work with a will, and within a week, 
by damming the River Glyine, had made a splendid artificial lake | 
to the delight of his patron, a lake now spanned by vena s 
bridge. 

At Castle Ashley, seat of the Marquess of Nor thampton, Brown 
laid out a sheet of water that remains as evidence of his skill-and 
taste where water was involved. Even so, there was a price, and it 
was high. Two rows of trees, ho less, that formed a magnificent 
avenue, planted in-1639, were felled. 

It is said that having completed his lake at Castle Ashley, Brown 
stood enraptured before his creation and exclaimed ecstatically: 
“Thames! O Thames! Thou wilt never forgive me!” 

A short list, even, of some of the designs executed by Brown is: 
iiupressive. Such was his fame that he was even called in by the 


‘Czar to lay out ‘Tsarsloe Selo; and such his afHuence that he could 


assign that job to his assistant, Gould. 

For the Earl of Donegal Brown designed Fisherwick, mansion, 
offices and bridge; for the Earl of Exeter he made large additions 
to Burghley; and for Lord Palmerston he redesigned both mansion 
and grounds of Broadlands. 

For Lord Craven he designed the mansion at Benhain; and for 
the Marquess of Stafford both mansion and grounds of Trenthant 
Hall. For Rowland Hill he built Redgrave; for Lord Willoughby 
de Broke he added the new chapcl at Compton, For the Earl of 
Warwick he redesigned a new entrance for Warwick Castle; and 
for Lord Clifford he designed and buat Ugbroke, laying out the 
grounds. 

What part Holland and other trained assistants bad in these 
schemes is anybody’s guess; but that they were the work of Brown 
alone nobody believes. 

Once he had seen the ‘capabilities’ of a place, Brown stuck at 
nothing. For example, he presented a scheme to its owner to trans- 


form the garden of Powis Castle by dynamiting the very ‘rock upon 


which the terrace of the mansion stood to make a'great lawn. This 
garden had been laid out for Lord Rochfort, a Dutchman, was very 
beautiful and, happily, escaped him. 

At Burghley, Brown had been given his head, and there he exiled 
down fine old walls, tore up established hedges, destroyed a mag- 
nificent terrace and wiped out ‘the lovely old kitchen gardens: He 
then made his ‘landscape’, complete with tree clumps, lake- and 
woodland features. When he stood back to admire, horing re- 
mained of a splendid old formal English garden. 
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One who watched the work wrote of it after: “A doubt arises 
whether the old decoration of avenues and parterres was not in a 
more suitable style of ornament”. 

At Hackwood Park, seat‘of Lord Bolton, before Brown’s advent 
there flourished a fine old garden, in the old style, with terraces, 
flights of wide steps, statues on pedestals, a large sheet of water 
and angular ramparts, the mansion having a fine view over long, 
formal avenues into glades beyond. These features did not recom- 
mend themselves to Brown and he went’ to work on them. 

But all he did was not detrimental. For example, for Lord 
Lyttelton he laid out Hagley very excellently and it proved that 
he could achieve effects of intrinsic artistic merit. 

There is little or nothing to be said for Brown’s work at Syon 

' House, Isleworth. 

Already by the sixteenth century Syon was an old garden. It 
had been. laid out in Tudor times by the Lord Protector Somerset, 
under the supervision of ‘the botanist William Turner, whose 

_ “Herbal” gives many details of its fowers and plants 

The gardens had on East and West walled enclosures, and in 
the angle where they met there was a hillock commanding the 
Thames. “Crowned with perpetual verdure, its flowers, shrubs 

„and other branches of fruit trees interwoven in so beautiful a 
manner that it appeared like a tapestry woven by Nature herself” 
—all this Brown ruthlessly destroyed. And all that now survives 
of the former Tudor splendour is an old: mulberry tree in what 
was once the walk of nuns. It is, perhaps, the oldest mulberry in 
England, having been brought from Persia in 1548. 

Had Capability Brown confined his activities to creating land- 
scape gardens and parklands de novo there would have been but 
a poor case. against him, nor would his death in 1783 have been the 
signal for the release of a flood of criticism which his success.and 
royal patronage had silenced during his life. But he did not. He 
had no feeling for history, no sense of the continuity of the English 
scene, and so he sentenced to death much that’ was beautiful, much 
that might have endured for centuries still. 

IE the parks and landscape gardens with which Brown replaced 
the old formal gardens « of England are to-day mellow and beautiful 
in their maturity, it still remains true that we can seldom turn from 
their quiet and satisfying beauty to refresh eye and memory with the 
contrasting beauty of the gardens of the Tudor age, patterned and 
very lovely of their kind. 

Nothing illustrates better the elment of the vandal in Brown than 
his treatment of Roche Abbey, Sandbeck, Yorkshire, the property of * 
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Lord Scarborough. He was faced with a fine old ruin, about which E 
Time had put her kindly garment of verdue. When he had com- 
pleted his work, the ruin was 3 naked and exposed upon a svelte 
bowling green. 

Of this job a critic observed: “If Mr. Brown should proceed a 
step further, pull down the ruin and build an elegant mansion, 
everything then would there be right.” 

What Brown did which may be counted to his crédit was to break 
up the cult of formalism which by the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was ruining many great gardens. He never tired of making the 


` claim that his was the true natural style, which it was not; for it was 


essentially artificial. Yet such men as Pope supported him, praising - 
his “amiable simplicities of unadorned Nature”. ' 

One evening in August, 1783, Capability Brown, having dined 
with his friend the Earl of Coventry, made his way through Mayfair 
towards his daughter’s house in Hertford Street. Before the house ` 
of the Earl of Sandwich he paused, crumpled, and fell dead.. 

Thus, to the end, life had been good to him; for nothing could 
have gratified Capability Brown more than that, to die after'dining 
with one nobleman before the mansion of another. 

Brown was succeeded by Humphrey Repton, who had long pro- 
fessed Brown his master. Repton, if undistinguished as a landscape 
garden designer, had a strong sense of history, and firmly declined 
to demolish any more old gardens. 

Of his master, to whom he remained loyal, he wrote: “It has been 


‘objected to Mr. Brown that he fancied himself an architect. The 


many good houses built under his direction prove him to have been 
no mean proficient in an art, the practice of which he found from 
experience to be inseparable from landscape gardening. 

“His fame as an architect seems to have been eclipsed by his cele- 


_ brity as a landscape gardener, he being the only professor of: one 


art, while he had many jealous competitors in the other. But when 
I consider the number of excellent works of architecture designed 
and executed by him, it becomes an act of justice to his memory to 
record that if he was superior to all in what related to his own 
peculiar profession, ‘he was inferior to none in what related to ‘the 


‘comfort, convenience, taste and propriety of design in the several 


mansions and other buildings which he planned.” 
Other commentators were less eulogistic. Sir Uvedale Price lam- 


- basted Brown dead without mercy. “While Mr. Brown was remov- 


ing old pieces of formality”, he wrote, “he was establishing new ones 
of a more extensive and mischievous consequence.’ 
„Sir William. Chambers, architect to George III, dismissed the 
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whole landscape school as “dull and monotonous”. He still adhered 
to the formal school, but preferred Chinese to French or Dutch 
inspiration. 

Scott said of the movement: “It is not simplicity, but affectation 
labouring to seem simple.” 

Walpole, who all his life was infuriated by attacks on Brown, 
wrote his epitath—as, indeed, did several others. 


With one last Paradise the name -~ 
O£ our First Ancestor is stained; 
Brown shall enjoy unsullied Fame 
For many a Paradise regained. 


Mason’s was not much better: 
But know that more than Genius slumbers here; 
Virtues were his which Art’s best powers transcend; 
Come ye superior train, who these revere, 
And weep the Christian, husband, father, friend. 


Perhaps the last comment to be made on Capability Brown is that 
he was that curious creature a gardener with love of neither flowers 
nor growing things. 

Brown dead, Humphrey Repton stepped into his place, though he 
was unable to fill it Then ensued a curious consequence of the 
whole movement which had passed with something of the delirium 
of the South Sea Bubble lunacy over the land. 

The Prince de Ligne, having inspected the masterpieces of Brown, 
returned to his estates at Belœil to refashion them on orthodox 
Brownian lines—“tout à la fois magnifique et champêtre”. As Eng- 
land had borrowed formalism of France’s Lenétre, so France was 
now importing the landscape doctrine of Capability Brown. 

It was about this time that the Parc Monceau was laid out as an 
English landscape garden, and Chantilly transformed in the same 
fashion. 

The vogue spread also through Germany, and English gardens 
were laid out in many towns and country estates, following the 
imperial lead at Sans Souci, Potsdam. 

Truly, whether for good or bad, the influence of Capability Brown 
has been enormous in the history of garden design. And few men 
might ask with more justice that he who would know their works 
should look about him. 

For Brown’s true epitaph is written clear across the fair face of 
our English scene; and remains decipherable in places beyond our 
realm. 
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BERNARD CROFT, ex-R.A.F. Padre and Public School Chaplain, is now a country 
parson in Lincolnshire. He has been writing short stories since he was in his " 
teens, i 


AY after day, for nearly a week, the sun blazed down. The 
` miners who were not at work sat on their haunches on 
the pavement whilst some of their wives brought out chairs ` 
from the houses and sat talking together some little dis- 
lance away from the men. Some of the younger men went down 
the river and bathed at a place where the water was clean before it 
ran by the colliery. She had walked along that way one evening 
after tea and had turned off suddenly when rounding a corner on 
the path that went through the woods on one bank of the river, ` 
she had caught sight of their bare flesh. The children rejoiced in 
it, growing brown quickly, many of the boys wearing only their 
short trousers belted round their thin bodies. She was always 
meeting little groups of them out of school hours, boys with glass 
jam-jars held by a piece.of string in which minnows they had 
caught at the river.or the ponds were swimming, the girls taking 
home great bunches of blue-bells with long white stalks which they 
had gathered in the woods. Some of the boys and the younger men 
had begun to sleep in tents down by the riverside, a welcome change 
from the hot and often overcrowded bedrooms of the miners’ cot- 
tages 
tn school the heat made the children difficuli though she had done 7 
her best to keep the class-room as cool as possible with all the win- 
dows wide open and the door also. The children all wore the very 
minimum of clothing but it was hard to make them learn that if 
they would keep still they would also get less hot. In jars on the 
window-sills were blue-bells, the children bringing day by day more 
than she could do with and she asked them in the end not to pick 
any more. There were also samples of frog-spawn and seeds left to 
grow on wet flannel. As far as possible she did the oral part of her 
teaching in the morning, leaving them to read silently in the hot 
afternoon. But there were nearly sixty of them, boys and girls, in 
the class and constant supervision was needed. They were, she 
thought, the most difficult class in the school, one of the senior 
classes, all about fourteen and several of them old for their years. 
‘These latter were the ones she had to watch most of all. She had 
not been school teaching twelve years for nothing. It had taken 
° little more than a year of teaching an impossibly large class of boys 
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and girls drawn together from rough houses to dispel the illusions 
she had started off with about the innocence of childhood. The 
very little ones were all right for the most-part but after one or two 
startling experiences during her first year or two of teaching the 
younger adolescents she had come to regard all of them with: sus- 

picion, to look for the guile behind the apparently innocent’ request 
or question, to sense the salacious which often lay behind the remark 
or even the look of some of the boys and, above all, the smug 
mockery which she felt was often there in the older girls. She had 
started out with the usual ideals after leaving the church training 
college—she was not going to get into the rut, never going to be 
the typical school marm. But she had. The rut made life easier, 
the teacher’s voice, the lessons which after a while became stereo- 
typed and the ever-present watchfulness, the defensive. At first she 
had tried to make friends with them all and special friends of some 
of them. She had taken one or two of them out in her spare-time, 
had done her best to widen their horizons. She had not been blind 
even then to the smiling amusement of her older colleageus. Well, 
they had been right. True, just every now and then an exceptional 
child was thrown up out of the mean streets, more often a boy than 
a girl, one who appreciated and justified such extra attention but 
the friendship so gained was short-lived. They went on to the 
secondary school, a new life, new loyalties. Again, like many another 
of her colleagues, she had assured. herself that she would not be stay- 
ing long in that kind of school, nor in that part of the country. After 
a little experience in that rough district she would seek a place in 
the south ... She belonged to the north herself, though not to that 
district, but ‘somehow always felt that she really belonged to the 
south where the countryside and the people, including of course 
the children, were more pleasant, gentle, softly-spoken. She had 
developed during her two-years in college the southern accent by 
cultivating the friendship of a fellow-student from the south. Her 
holidays she always spent down there. But somehow as the months 
and then the years went by, she remained where she was, moving 
only twice and still within the same area. It was easier that way. 
Again, like so many other women teachers she had hoped it would 
in any case only be for a vear or two. But as a teacher she moved 
in a limited circle for meeting men. Somehow she always despised 
the unmarried men who happened to be teaching with her. Once 
or twice she had hoped something would come of courses she had 
attended, summer-schools and such like. But nothing had. She 
would never forget the first shocks, the first glimpses in the school-- 
room ‘of the sordid and the vicious which had so large a part in the ° 
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background of so many-children; the crude drawings and writings 
she had come across, sometimes carelessly left behind among the 
desks, sometimes confiscated during lessons. The two boys she had 

` caught out when passing unexpectedly one day along the back 
row of the classroom. The boy and the girl, both in her class, she 
had seen in a field one day when out for a walk . . . She often found . 
herself viewing with a certain grim amusement the enthusiastic new _ 
young teachers, the occasional visitors who came to talk to the class, 
the earnest young curate who came in from time to time to give 
religious instruction. If only you knew, she would say to herself 

- as she sat at her desk marking exercises or SENOS, to the register 
whilst the other addressed her class. 


After the first day or two of the brilliant sunshine she had begun 
to find the heat very trying. Soon she had begun to snap at the 
requests to leave the room, for drinks of water, at the general sighing 
and shuffling that went on among them. She was not sleeping well 
and eating hardly anything. The remaining weeks of the term 
stretched ahead as to eternity, certainly too far ahead yet was term- 
end and the holidays to bring any substantial measure of relief. 
Punishments became more frequent. The teachers were not sup- 
posed now to administer any form of corporal punishment without 
reference to the headmaster but all of them did and in every school- 
room cupboard was a cane. On the whole she made use of it rather 
less than the other teachers but during the last day or two she had 
resorted to it more frequently, even giving strokes to one or two of 
the girls, a thing she rarely did at ordinary times. It was this that 
had been the cause of the scene in the school-yard yesterday: Just 
as she was about to enter the gate a few minutes before morning . 
school began a man had come up to her. “Are you Miss Clayton?” 
he had asked in the broad accent of the south Yorkshire coalfield. 
After her acknowledgement he continued, “I want to have a word ’ 
with you about our Margaret—Margaret Evans.” Immediately she 
guessed what was coming, and as children were then rushing past 
them into the school-yard, she asked the man to step on one side. 
where they could talk, telling him that she had only a minute to 
spare as it was almost school-time.’ As théy moved together into the 
school-yard and walked a few steps from where the children were 
hurrying in, the scene abotit which she knew he had come flashed . 
through her mind in vivid detail. The girl was one of the oldest 
in the class, not usually one who gave much trouble, but one of 
several whom she felt regarded their teacher with but a thinly veiled. 

* disdain. There hdd been some inattention, talking, giggling and 
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passing of notes between the rows of girls at the back of the class and 
the boys on the other side of the aisle between them. It was a period 
in which they were supposed to be reading silently to themselves. 
She had spotted the goings-on almost at the start and had let them 
see that she had noted it.- After a-few minutes, it began again 
and she had given them a warning. But shortly afterwards, either 
because they thought she had forgotten it and was no longer watch- 
ing, or out of sheer bravado—she rather ‘thought it was. this— 
another note was passed along from the boys and ended up in the 
girl’s hands. Then she had pounced ‘on.them and demanded to 
see the paper. The gitl denied that there had been any note and. 
when asked to open, her hands in front of her there was none to be 
seen. But noting the little white ink-pot sticking so far out of its 
hole in the desk she had lifted it out and found the note, torn into 
small pieces; pushed into the bottom of the hole under the pot. 
She had done nothing about finding out what had been written 
on it—she knew the kind of thing it was most likely to be, some . 
silly message arranging a meeting after school or even maybe a 
pornographic poem or crude drawing—but had called the girl out . 
to the front of the class and caned her on the hand, making the 
punishment more-severe because of the: lies she had told. 

“What is it, Mr. Evans?” she had asked the man as soon as they 
were. standing together by the railings just inside the school-yard, 
“If as I imagine it is about Margaret being punished yesterday, you 
had better see the headmaster. Margaret, had been misbehaving | 
very badly and had told lies. She deserved the punishment.” She 
found herself unusually confused as she stood there with the man 
and told herself even as she spoke that she was justifying her action 
unnecessarily. He was quite a young looking man; he seemed much 
too young to be, the father of a fourteen-year-old girl, but then she 
ought to be accustomed to that discovery by now. He had probably 
been married while in his late teens. He was not very tall, indeed 
about her own height, but tough-looking-and as yet the pit had not 
brought the greyness of the average miner to his features. He was 
wearing only a shirt and trousers and because of.the heat the shirt « 
was open right down to the belt. She was conscious of a slight em- 
barrassment as she saw the firm, muscular body. beneath the clean 
shirt, golden brown. and without hair which revealed more clearly 
the line of muscle on the broad chest. But his face and the hair on 
his head had the darkness of the Celt—no doubt one of the many 
miners who had moved to those parts when things were bad on 
the Welsh coalfields. i 

“Be that as it ir a he said, looking at her steadily ene she was 
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conscious of her rising colour), “I just came to tell you that if ever 
you lay a hand on her again you’ll know about it.” She could not 
remember exactly what she had said in reply to this; only that again 
she had murmured something about the punishment being reason- | 
able and another reference to his seeing the headmaster. ‘Then she 
had turned away from him as the school- bell stopped ringing. When 
she was at the top of the steps that led into the building she had 
tumed round and seen him still standing there looking at her. 


Next morning, although there was still a sultry heat hanging 
over the streets, the houses and the school, the sun was hidden in a 
haze and everybody remarked that there would be a storm. If any- 
thing, the atmosphere inside the school-room was worse than when ° 
the sun had been shining. She had not failed to note the look of 
triumph that the girl on the back row and several of her companions 
gave her when she entered the class-room. There was a challenge 
in it and when she turned to the black-board round to begin writing 
a lesson on what should have been a blank side of the board, there 
was an obscenity scrawled across it. She had quickly rubbed this off 
whilst hiding it as best she could with her body from the class and 
had’ begun the lesson as though she had seen nothing. But they 
knew and along the back row of both boys and girls there was a 
ripple of derision which died out as soon as she looked at them. 

’ Somehow through both morning and afternoon school she had 
kept a grip upon herself though at times she felt like running out 
of the room as the only alternative to letting loose her wrath upon 
them, About half-way through the afternoon the sky gradually , 
darkened until it was too dark to see to read without the lights and 
these were turned on for the final period. From time to time 
rumblings, still distant, could be heard. If only it would break, 
she thought, if only the thunder would come down right over them , 
_and the clouds break and the rain pour down. At last the school 
day was over and the children filed out of the rooms and through 
the corridors where the brown-painted walls were streaming wet in 
` the humid atmosphere. A few minutes after the last child had de- 
parted out of the school-yard she too made her way home. It was 
quite dark in the streets but even yet the thunder seemed very far 
off and there was no lightning. She lodged with a widow and her 
daughter in a street regarded as superior to most of the others; a 
long row of bow-windowed houses which stood further back from 
the roadway than most and had little gardens in front. The woman 
had her tea ready for her as usual when she got back from school 
but still she could not eat. ` After drinking two cups of tea she 
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decided she must go out. The walls of the little rooms seemed to 
close in upon her and by this time a breeze was blowing in the 
streets, harbinger of the approaching storm.. It was quiet outside, 
families being gathered round their kitchen, tables for a meal now 
the children were home from school. Although the village itself 
was grey and unlovely, having in it no single building of any beauty 
except the old parish church half-way up the hill-side, as in so many 
of these Yorkshire mining villages, the open country was qiuckly 
reached—country that had been ‘spoiled by the coming of the col- 
lieries but still a welcome escape from the streets. Ten minutes 
walk from the main streét the open fields began with young corn 
showing several- inches high above the furrows, the sickly sweet- 
smelling blossom full out-on the hawthorn bushes and: hedges, the 
candles out-on the chestnut trees, some white, some red. She walked 
downhill towards the valley, the valley that must have been very 
lovely before the pit came and the forest largely cut down. But on 
the further bank a thick wood still ran for a mile or two away from 
the pit and it was there the children gathered the bluebells and 
earlier the primroses. She knew that at this time of day the place 
would be deserted—later in the evning if the storm went over (and 
as yet it seemed to draw no nearer) there would be thé noisy little 
knot of bathers with the children all around them with their jam- 
jars for the tiny fish they caught, the bunches of flowers carelessly 
plucked and often thrown away before they reached home. Later 
still, as she also knew, the courting couples would be making their 
way along the several paths running through the woods, ‘turning 
aside to discover places where they could sit and stretch out together 
in the dappled light. She had sometimes come upon them in such 
places, hurriedly walking away as soon as she saw the lovers. At 
other times she had seen the grass: pressed down where they had 

lain. À 

That had been in her first weeks there. Since that time she had 
never walked that way except perhaps of an afternoon at the week- 
end. On Sunday afternoons many of the older people strolled 
along by the riverside and through the woods and she felt safer, 
less likely to be embarrassed by what she might see, less likely to 
give cause for any suspicion that she was spying.. But on this day 
and at this time it was unlikely that anyone but herself would be 
there. 

Another roll of thunder, and this time nearer. It was still quite 
dark and the leaves of the first trees as she entered the wood seemed 
to be aquiver as though disturbd by the approaching storm. She 
took the path that branched off from the river-side and led into the 


- 
- 
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middle of the wopd. There were many patlis, one or two fairly wide, 
wide enough for two to walk abreast, sandy paths crossed here and 
there by the partly exposed roots of trees. From these at intervals 
other, more narrow tracks, ran off on either side. ‘Thunder again 
rolled and cracked, this time much nearer. It was coming and she 
felt a pleasurable expectation in the impending moment of release. 
She had no coat with her. When she left the house, she now re- 
flected, she had set out with the knowledge that she would get wet. 

Then came the first drops of rain—heralds of the downpour on 
the way. Now lightning flashed across the sky and she waited for 
the roll and clap of thunder to follow. It came and seemed to 
‘release the straining sky above for instantly the rain splashed down 
upon her, bouncing on the foliage of the trees, penetrating the 
parched soil. Somewhere at the back of her mind came the thought 
that it was dangerous to be under trees, but the coming of the rain 
seemed to relieve the tension within her, the tension that had been 
mounting all that day, all that week, and she stood still holding out 
her arms as though to clutch the torrent to her. In a minute her 
clothing was drenched, her hair disarrayed and falling about her 
neck. Just to one side of her was a narrow path and she turned to 


walk along it, dodging the overhanging branches, groping past: ' 


the bushes till she came to a clearing. The heavy headed bluebells 
and their long tapering leaves bent under the weight of the falling 
rain. The whole wood was noisy with the drops of it. Peal after 


peal of thunder now cracked, now rolled and groaned along the . 


leaden sky which every few minutes was lit with the sharp flashes 


of the lightning. One searing flash made her stumble back against . 


the broad trunk of a tree and she stood there a minute looking. 
down at the outline of her body pressed up close against the wet 
garments. Then, all civilised thought, all reason gone, she began 
to tear at her clothing,.dragging off the sodden frock and her other 
clothes, feverishly fumbling with her shoes until they were free to 
be kicked off and her stockings jerked off and thrown aside. Naked, 
she stepped out from under the tree into the clearing, shook her 
wet hair and stood there watching the battle of the skies, all fear 


of the lightning flashes gone. After a minute or so like this she. - 


found that she was crying. Great convulsive sobs shook her body 
and she could taste the salty tears mingling with the rain around 
her mouth. Suddenly she stumbled to the ground, clutching wildly 
at the long grass, the green leaves and the stalks of flowers as her 
body pressed agagnst the earth. i 


_ From under a thick bush of brambles -where he sat crouching 
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with his dog the man continued for a minute to gaze at her through 
the intervening branches of the trees. In his eyes, what had been 
natural lust gave way to pity and through the heavy rain be walked 
up to where she lay. His dog, well trained and used to such orders 
‘in those woods, sat silently where he bade it stay. She looked up 
wildly when he touched her. When through her tears and the still 
blinding rain she recognised him she gave a little cry. “Come, 
lass,” the miner said, talking to her as if to a child, “there’s no 
need to be frightened.” Taking a knife out of his trouser pocket 
he slashed the bottom of the empty sack- he was carrying and with 
one arm round her shoulders motioned her to step into it. With a 
piece of string he secured the sacking round her waist, then taking 
off his jacket he made her put that,on also. He led her back to 
the comparatively dry cave beneath the brambles where she sat, still” 
sobbing, whilst he slowly and deliberately gathered up the garments 
strewn about the clearing and brought them back to her, himself 
now soaked to the skin. 

“Wait here till it passes. I'll go and get thee a coat.” 

Quiet now, she watched him as, with a murmured order to the ` 
dog which followed at ‘his heels, he moved off through the trees. 


CHOLDERTON WILFRID NOYCE 


Fo like to sleep at Cholderton 
_and never wake again 

unless it were to sunbeams 

or béat of April rain. 


Td like to step its acres 

and have its friends for mine, 
to drink my pint of evenings 
and stay abed till nine. 


For if I lived at Cholderton 
I never could be sad 

unless the cow came factious 
or hay-time drove me mad. 


But ah! Wherever man is. 
he moans his hay and cow, 
and if I went to Cholderton 
I'd fare as ill as now. 
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MAN ON EARTH 


(i) SOME ELEMENTS OF HIS PROBLEM 


VOR: all we know, there may lie, erlaysted in deep rock the 

- fossil vestiges of some forgotten form of life; some species 
that once lorded it on earth, intelligent, but not intelligent 
enough, 

Is that to be the ultimate fate of homo sapiens, and for a like 
reason? It is possible. For if we fail to recognize the essentials for 
survival, and to act in the light of that knowledge, the days of our 
species on earth are surely numbered. Universal famine, the final 
catastrophe now within measurable distance in terms of geological 
time, will overwhelm. And Man, the inheritor of a fecund Earth- 
home, will hunt through a self-made barrenness in search of food: 
and hunt in vain. 


- Originally, these notes weré worried out for the Dion use of ` 
the writer. They represent an attempt at clear thinking . The big 


handicap was lack of training in logic, science or philosophy, or 
other form of intellectual discipline.. They are, in a sense, a recon- 
naissance. And since the military maxim: Time spent in recon- 
naissance is rarely wasted, ts. of general application, perhaps the 
notes will serve to draw the readers attention to No. r world 
problem: the right use of the soil. $ THE EDITOR. 


Man struggles for existence in a hostile, lifeless Universe within a- 


narrow temperature band, above or below which he perishes. The 
Earth itself extruded from the Sun, a gaseous mass; cooled, and 
eventually produced Life. Man is its highest development. On 


1 


Earth Man is faced with two problems: the successful management , 


of himself; the successful management of his environment. We are 
dealing first with the second. Man knows what he wants: he wants 
health and happiness; security from war and want, which alone 
can bring the end of fear. He desires Justice, which is demanded 


by his intellect; and he needs love, which is the craving of his soul. , 


So far, he has achieved only some of these goods, and then only im- 
perfectly, and over limited areas of the inhabited Earth, and for 
limited periods of time only. In the main, he has failed and brought 
upon himself, poverty, disease and death, injustice, fear and hatred. 

The basic physical needs of man are air, water, food and shelter. 
In relation to his environment, then, man’s problem is the skilful 
manipulation of the material means of living. Man manipulates 


his environment in a great number of ways. ` The quality of any 
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act determines the results, good or bad. For example, it is wisdom 
to bind submarine mud with vegetation and so prevent the silting 
up of navigable waterways. It is folly to plough up flat prairieland 
and so expose to the driving winds the unanchored soil, and so 
change food bearing land into desert. 

Man lives in an environment of many physical geographic factors, 
and is himself an active factor. All the elements of man’s physical 
environment are related; all exert influence, produce effects: none 
is isolated. Thus climate, geological formation, flora, fauna, popu- 
lation distribution and density, economic levels and cultural attain- 
ments, all act and interact to produce effects, and a total, composite 
effect, which is the earth-picture’ at any given moment. It follows 
that sound judgment is essential for wise and prudent action. There 
must be appreciation of the situation, as in war. 


Every human being has need of two kinds of room. He needs 
house-room, and sufficient of the earth’s food-bearing surface to 
assure adequate food. All food comes from the soil. It comes 
directly as cereals, vegetables and fruit; indirectly as meat and fish. 
Oceans, seas, lakes and rivers all have their pastures whose ‘cattle’ 
are fish. Man, woman and child form the biological unit. Units 
group in response to the gregarious instinct. Since neither the 
Earth’s surface, nor its products are uniform in formation and dis- 
tribution, nations and tribes; cities, towns and villages vary in 
character and activities. The product of the labour of one man 
differs from that of another. The blacksmith grows no food: the 
farmer beats out no plough-share. The needs of the individual are 
a constant—so much food, clothing, heat and house-room. The 
capacity to win these is a variant: the young and.aged consume, 
but do not produce. Man achieves adjustments by means of ex- 
change by agreement as to the relative value of services and com- 
modities, land and sea transport. Here is the dynamic of commerce, 
import and export; the market, county, metropolitan, international. 
The trend is from the simple to the complex. But principles do 
not change, they only become obscured. Most animals are content 
with the day-to-day satisfaction of their physical needs. Man, like 
certain insects, takes thought for to-morrow. He hoards. Such 
surplus is the germ of wealth, which may accrue to the individual, 
the community or the state, and thus the form of a civilization may 
be determined: Capitalist, Socialist, Communist. 

These conditions of his physical life produce in Man variety of 
opinion on management, which, in turn, produces diversity of policy. 
Man’s social and political ideas represent his intelligent response 
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to his material problem. Complete success would yield Utopia. 
But the ideal states exist only as theories. The Republic of Plato 
and the Utopia of More, are two. celebrated examples. But the 
dream and the aspiration remain. Disparities of wealth between 4 
communities and nations produce fear, envy and a sense of in- 
justice, and culminate in epidemic wars and endemic class conflicts. ° 

Rooted thus in the Earth, Man puts forth the branches and foliage 
of his intellectual, artistic and spiritual life. Culture, also, has an 
historical role: it is the sum of Man’s attempts at self-fulfilment. 
Faith and knowledge move mountains, make lakes. Man has become 
powerful as Zeus. “When agriculture flourishes,” said wise Socrates, 

“all other industries flourish.” True yesterday, to-day and forever. 
For first among first things is food, and food comes out of the soil 
of the Earth. After food, water. Man thrives best where the rain- 
fall is enough, but not too much. Thus is explained the relative 
emptiness of Australia, Central Asia and North Africa. Even so, 
the distribution of the Earth’s population does not always follow 
the logic of rainfall. Historical processes, such as the cultural fixa- 
tion of people in bad environments, is involved. There are also 
such historical processes as mass migrations, With these qualifi- 
cations, it is true that Man settles where the danger of flood and 
drought is least. 
© The sum of the features of the Earth’s surface, geographical, 
mineralogical and climatic, make up its surface anatomy. The 
interplay of these, in which Man’s activities play a part, constitute 
the Earth’s physiology. Anatomy describes the organism; physiology’ , 
its work. The salients of the Earth’s land surface anatomy are the 
green forest masses and the yellow desert wastes. Their characteristic 
is simplicity. Man’s activities modifies and diversifies the scene. The 
removal of coal from mines, marble from quarries, sand from pits, , 
petroleum from wells, are examples of destructive human activities. 
They are relatively of no importance besides his misuse and abuse 
of the Earth’s soil. 

In Nature two processes never rest. The first produces life, the 
other brings about decline, decay, death and disintegration in eternal 
cycle. Had there been no death, God would have had to invent 
it. The soil is made up of inorganic-dead-materials and of living- 
organisms. Clay, rock-particles, sand, limestone, soluble salts: bac- 
teria and fungi, insects and small creatures, worms, slugs, earwigs, 
snails. A good soil is one that contains all the foods needed by the 
plant: cultivation by Man makes them fully available. The soil 
has air and water needs and is conditioned by temperature. The 
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‘ maintenance of soil fertility'1s thefirst Loaner of any permanent 


system of agriculture. Only good soil, plus good cultivation, yields 
good plant life. Only good plant life yields good food., Only good 
food yields abundant human life. 


In Nature two processes never rest. The first podea life, the 
other brings about decline, decay, death and disintegration in‘ 
eternal cycle. Had there been no death God would have had to 
invent it. The soil is made up of inorganic-dead-materials and of 


‘living organisms. Clay, rock-particles, sand limestone, soluble salts; 


bacteria and fungi, insects and small creatures, worms, slugs, re 
snails. A good soil is one that contains all the foods needed by the 
plant: cultivation by Man makes them fully available. The sail 
has air and water needs.and is conditioned by a ae The 
maintenance of soil fertility is the first condition of any permanent 
system of agriculture. Only good soil, plus good cultivation, yields 
good plant life. Only good plant life yields good food. Only peed 
food yields abundant life. 

So soon as Man interferes with the soil he practices either justice 
in his dealings, or is unjust. He is unjust when, taking, he gives 
nothing in return. A beast eats grass, but it pays in urine and dung. 

In terms of biological time, Man is a day-old infant. He inherits 
the ancestral estate of vanished armoured mammals who are extinct - 
because they failed to develop the cerebral cortex. Think of Time: 
the life-span of the individual, of a species, of the Earth itself. Gnat, 
rabbit, dog, horse, parrot, salmon, has each its life-span. But species 
are not permanent on earth. They evolve, attain their optimum, . 
decay and become extinct. Man's anatomical structure is a museum 
of vestigial remains, an epitome of his evolution. Because Man lives 
by the products of the soil, events in geological time are significant 
for him. They indicate favourable or unfavourable trends for the 
well-being of his species. 

In terms of geological time Man will before long be without suffi- 
cient soil to maintain his species on Earth. The land surface of the 
Earth is being lowered one foot in every 6,000 years., 

Loss of fertility capital is.due to two causes. First, causes inherent 
in the physiology of the Earth’s surface; secondly, to Man’s destruc- 
tive activities. Erosion is the result in either case. Erosion is the 
process of removal by air and water in motion on the top of the 
Earth’s crust. For example, wave-wear upon coasts; scouring of river 
banks by tidal streams; heavy rains on bare slopes; ice, snow and 
frost action; high velocity winds working on’ powdered and unpro- 
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tected soil. A thousand years ago. the Headlands of the Great Yellow - 


` River in China were densely populated and intensively cultivated. 


Erosion went unchecked; to-day the area is barren and lifeless. 
Elsewhere, as in the United States, erosion is a process of a human 
life-span. There the annual loss of good soil is 1,500 million tons a 


year. 
“Soil erosion”, says the L.O.N. Report on Nutrition, ‘ ‘has in the 
past destroyed. or severely limited.the utility of vast areas of land, 
and will in the:future, unless checked, constitute the greatest phy- 
sical danger to the world’s food production.” 
The Earth’s total surface is 197.05 million square miles. About’ 


_one quarter is-land; about one-tenth of that land is food- -bearing; 


the balance is barren. This fraction of the Earth’s dry surface is 
mankind’s intrinsic capital and sole source of food. Iti is very un- 
evenly shared among mankind. 

Vegetation is the foundation-of human life on Earth. The rise 
and fall of empires is the history of the rise and fall of agricultural 
systems. What has been stated of plant life is true also of Man 
himself. For health and vigour, he needs good food and a temperate 
climate. Nature does not throw living organisms together in forti- 
tuous associations: a plant is a member of a complex community 
with laws, limitations and characteristics peculiar to itself. Plant 


life is conditioned by climate and by the qualty of. its source of 


nutrition, the soil; the action upon it of its vegetable neighbours, 
of birds and animals that take food and return excreta, by the actions 
of insects, by Man himself. Plants, like Man, have the two-fold 
problem of self-management and environment management. No 
good food comes out of poor soil, and no good animal can live from 
a poor dietary. By analysis, a cabbage. grown on good soil yields 
more nourishment than one grown on poor. 

It has been calculated that for every vegetable food in common ° 
use, there grow wild, but suitable for cultivation, between four and 
five thousand. 

Plant-breeding is now a science. Man can interfere to make wheat 
with long or short straw. He can control, in silviculture, the height 
and general character of trees, the size and flavour of fruits. He can 
influence the characteristics of animals, breed cattle for milk or beef, 
hens for egg production. But the world’s agriculture is made up of 
isolated and unorganized, or merely, locally-organized, food produc- 
ing units, without means for measuring world demands at any given 
time. So the individual grower cannot relate his crops to world 
demands. This is a defect inherent in an unplanned world agricul- ~ 
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tural economy. Gluts and shortages are the result. For example, 
between 1926 and 1934 far more wheat. was grown than could be 


_ consumed. In Brazil, coffee beans have been used.as fuel. 


There is also tHe limitation inherent in the’ conditions of the 
grower himself. A farmer is limited by the limits of his .soil’s fer- 
tility and climate. He is limited also by innate resistance to change. 
The peasant is the eternal Conservative. 

All need food, but all do not:need the same foods nor does the 
consumer need the same food at the same time. . Age, climate and 
race condition food requirements. Good and sufficient food pro- 
duces health; bad and insufficient food produces ill-health and posi- 
tive disease, shortened life. Malnutrition is world-wide. Want walks 
with Plenty. Death? may be brought nearer in time or may be 
deferred by food. -The infant death-rate in Glasgow is 109 per 
thousand live births: that of Hertfordshire is 38 per thousand. 
Lord Boyd-Orr put the under-nourished in Englaņd at ten millions. 
In every country: for which there is detailed information malnutri- 
tion is known to exist on a large scale. - Two groups of school- 
children were taken, one was given a pint of milk daily, the other 
no milk. In a year the milk group gained seven pounds, grew 2.63 
inches; the milkless grew 3.84 inches, gained 3.89 pounds. The milk 
children were livelier and more intelligent. Vital statistics differ 
between nations and states of society. In Merthyr Tydfil, Wales, the 
general mortality ens mat of Eprom: and Ewell by 166 per cent. 


The total quantity of food grown from the Earth's soil is steadily 
increasing, due to mechanization. But want remains. Enlarged out- 
put results in glutted markets, unsaleable foodstuffs, and this in a 
world where many perish by starvation. For food differs from all 
other human needs: we can do with rotten houses and worn-out 
clothes, but our daily bread must come to us—daily. One week’s 
failure of London’s food supply, Sir John Russell declared, would re-' 
sult in “A terrible disaster, greater than our generation has known”. 

If the first task of Man on earth is to preserve the soil and grow 
good food from it; the next step is to use food properly. This 
knowledge is now available, made so by the bio-chemist and dieti- 
tian. Food is the servant.of the body; it supplies materials for 
growth, after full growth, for repair and maintenance: It fuels the 
human machine. Large numbers of the world’s people never have 
enough good food. They lack the earth-room to grow it, the econo- 
mic power to buy it, the knowledge to choose it. Hunger, inanition, 
disease, premature death; and the fear of these evils are the common 
lot of millions. 
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Bad conditions of life are not peculiar to lands at low economic 
and cultural levels, but prevail everywhere. They are due to Man’s 
mismanagement of himself, and through himself, of his environ- ~ 
ment. Economic and social disparities are due to the unjust and $ 
unequal sharing of labour, and the distribution of its products as 
goods and services. There can be no social or economical activity 
divorced from ethics. 

Social and economic conditions in a given community come of 
two causes, thé one material (environment), the other moral (Man 
as moral being). This is a truth stated by Plato, who lays it down 
that in the ideal city Justice is the performance by each class in the 
city of its appropriate function, and of no other. In the city, the 
ruling class should be the philosophers (wisdom-seekers), and in the 
soul the ruling part should. be the reason. 


We started with the soil, source of all earthly life; with the neces- 
sity for its preservation and improvement. We went on to its pro- 
ducts and their production in adequate quantities and good quality. 
These are environmenta] tasks of the external, physical world: 
There remains the third task: an equitable sharing of the Earth's 
daily bread among Mankind. This involves Man himself in an 
ethical concept of Justice. 

Health means wholeness, the attainment of full development and 
maximum function at the physical, mental and emotional levels. 
Disease is either preventable or non-preventable. A disease in one 
category to-day, may be in another to-morrow, for science cures 
to-morrow what baffled it yesterday. The conquest of cretinism 
through the advance of endocrinology is an example of this. 

Health and happiness are related, but not synonymous terms. 
Happiness is self-generated as a sort of spiritual hormone, manufac- « 
tured out of the virtue and wisdom of the personality. This inner 
peace, product of integrity, was the secret of Socrates, calm when 
faced by an unjust sentence of death. Possessing all the natural 
goods, a man may fail to achieve happiness; lacking most of them, 
he may find it. The external picture, which is all the world sees of 
the individual, is not the true or total picture of the personality. 

Both mind and emotions have a role in health; both bring about 
effects in the physical body. The mind.can afflict the body, the body 
the mind. On the physical side, Man becomes what he eats and 
breathes. On his spiritual side he becémes what he thinks and feels. 
Right thinking must marry right emotional response, a psychological 

* truth independent of religion. Negatively expressed, the extent of 
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preventable disease in the world isthe measure of Man's lack of - 
wisdom: positively expressed, it is the product of harmful conse- 
quences of his folly or moral failures. The first is failure at the 
intellectual level: the other failure of emotional or wrong response. 


For full bodily health, then, the indications are plain. But the 
body is not all. There is the mind, with its needs, imperatives, and 
its diseases, too. Lunatics are sometimes physically healthy. But for 
real health a man must have health of mind as well as health of body. 

In the nineteenth century, science regarded the Universe as an 
ordered arrangement of minute units, atoms, which were to the 
Cosmos what bricks are to a house. Matter was living or dead. All 
such classifications have undergone change or modification. The 
atom is seen as a microcosm of the Universe, an infinitely small but 
ordered association of electrical energy-particles. The secret of its 
power has been tapped. The hard line between dead and living 
matter has become blurred. For example, the crystallographer comes 
upon the strange and disconcerting phenomenon of crystals that 
exhibit the power ‘of self-propagation, a function hitherto deemed 
as belonging exclusively to living organisms. 

Next, the psychologist, studying the mental diseases by way of the 
nervous system, finds a completely unsuspected hinterland of the 
human mind in that part of it now termed the Unconscious. Thus 
arose the question: “To what extent, if at all, can the mind produce 
disease in the body; to what extent can it produce negative health, 
a condition midway between health and disease? It is now estab- 
lished that the mind can produce disease in the body; the body, 
disease in the mind. 


, The criterion of the value of an activity is the degree to which it 
makes possible maximum function. Any activity, work or pleasure, 
which exacts too much of the body, or exacts too little, has small 
value and may be harmful. Work that is too difficult for a man, 
that is above his intellectual level or technical skill, brings about 
nervous strain. He fears failure, the pressure of the herd: he be- 
comes neurotic or retires into the unreality „of the, world of the 
insane. 


Taken together, the foregoing elements make up a good part of 
Man’s life on Earth. But they are only facts—information—and 
thus, while making demands on the reader’s patience and attention, 
have given him no return in terms of entertainment. 
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It is when Man is observed against the background of his envir- 
ment, engaged in the dual struggle with the physical world that | 
encompasses him, and with himself, that he becomes an object of 
absorbing interest. In other words we have been looking at thes 
World Without. On a future occasion I would like to turn to the 
World Within and consider the social and Pee unit Man, 


Woman and Child. 


(To be cna. 
+ + ¥ 


THE COURTING OF 


N Kerry in the old days matches were arranged, either by the 

parents or, if the young people were out in the world earning 

a livelihood for themselves, by the master. If it was the way 

the girl could bring a pig or a cow with her, so much the better, 

and if the young fellow had a roof of his own and a field for the 
grazing, the whole matter was considered satisfactory. 

Bridget Curran was parlourmaid in the big house. She had 
worked her way up from peeling the potatoes to a starched cap and 
apron and the honour of carrying trays. After that the years stood 
still on her, she never would admit to a day more than twenty-five, » 
even when the cap began to show wisps of hair slowly turning from 
russet-brown to grey. . 

Above on the mountain, which threw its shadow on the house and 
the village and the wood beyond it, lived a single man. ` Thade 
O'Connor lived alone from the time his old mother was buried and 
he never seeméd to feel any kind of loneliness. He had a neat, small, 


. white-washed cottage, and a good field in the rear where he grazed 


his donkey and a cow. Further up the mountain he was the owner 
of a bit of bog. 

In the early summer, when he had the turf cut, he would harness 
his donkey to the cart and take a load of it down to the big house 
and get a fair price for it. 

It was on one of these occasions that he saw Bridie Curran. Not 
for the -first time; every Sunday at Mass, if he cared to look,.he 
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could see the beak nose of her sticking out of her shawl and she at 
her prayers. Long years ago he and she had sat a few feet from each 
other on one of the rough benches in the school at the cross of the 
wood; but Thade, the sole help of his widowed sea anes not 
spent much time in schooling. 

So on this summery afternoon, het hë drove his ‘donkey ina 
lazy kind of way up the long avenue under the .trees, he had no ` 
sense of excitement and no feeling that he was driving up one of the 
high roads of fate. “He took his cart round to the yard at the back 
and called in through the kitchen door to ae. would he a “his 
load in the shed. 

Cook was spending the afternoon with her daed sister in the 
village, and it was Bridie Curran who came out to the yard. She 
had changed into. her. afternoon black and her apron was crisped 
over her hips and her frilled cap sat up boldly on her head. This 
was not'the shawled woman who looked like any other when she 
bowed before the high altar in the chapel. Thade was bewitched; 
he felt himself too lowly to speak to her like an old acquaintance. 

Before he knew’ what he was doing he had pulled his cap off his 
head. “Will I put the load of turf inside, Miss Curran?” he asked, 
not caring to call this lady-like person by a name like Bridie. 

She was as polite as himself. ‘If you plase, Mr. O’Connor,” said 
she, and, feeling herself mistress of the kitchen, added good- 
naturedly, “There'll be a sup of tea in the pot when you have it 
stacked.” 

That was how it began. Thade had his tea and took his ieave and 
drove his empty donkey-cart down the avenue-with a strange feeling 
as if a flock of sparrows were flying about inside his breast. . 

Not more than a couple of days later he tricked himself up in his 
Sunday suit and took the trouble to shave the stubble off his chin 
and drove down from the mountain, through the village and up the 
avenue to the house. This time when he went to the kitchen door 
he found Cook inside. 

“Tis yourself, Thade,” she said. “I thought you had the turf 
brought?” . . 

“I had so, Mrs. Sweeny. "Twas the master I was wishful to see.’ 

“Come inside,” said Cook hospitably and very curious to know 
the meaning of this. “TH tell himself, he. has only this minute 
finished his dinner. Sit down, let ye.” 

Thade sat by the roaring range, on the edge of a chair, twiddling 
his cloth cap in his two hands, furtively eyeing the other inhabitants 
of the kitchen. There was young Eily, now the peeler, and one or 
two of the outside men, and Bridie, dressed as he had seen ‘her, 
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sitting stiff and proper at the head of the kitchen table. She daintily 


' cooled her tea in the saucer and then sipped it without deigning so 


much as a word to the others. Thade inwardly admired her pride 
but he did not dare more than lift of his lid at her. ¢ 
Back came Cook. “Himself will see ye in the study.” 
Thade rose to his feet and followed her through the door and 


‘stepped as gingerly across the polished floor of the hall as if his feet 


were sore under him. If it was not that his mind was made up he 


- would have made a dash for it, back to the yard and his donkey- 


cart. . 
“Sit down, Thade,” he master invited him, and then sat back in 
his own chair and waited for Thade to tell his business. 

Thade cleared his throat and wished he had his plug of baccy, 
which he had left behind with his everyday:clothes, in his cheek. 
He fiddled with his cap and had not a word to say. 

- “What is-it, Thade? Turf gone up in price?” 
“Yerrah not at all, Sorr,” Thade said hoarsely. “Fis a private 


` matter brought me.” 


“Yes?” 

“I'm thinking of getting wed, Sorr.” 

“Capital idea. It must be lonely up in that cottage of yours.” 

“It is, Sorr.” 

“Have you decided on your bride?” 

The last word took Thade by surprise. He thought the master 
must have great cleverness to know the name of the woman without 
a word from himself. His leathery cheek became mantled with a 
fiery blush. “Yere right, Sorr,” he admitted. “Tis herself.” 

The master looked enquiringly at him. “What was that?” 

“Tis her. Bride.” 

They might have worried it out between them in time if at that 
moment Bridie herself had not entered with a coffee cup on a tray.. 
As she opened the door she caught the last word of Thade’s remark 
and was at no loss to know what he meant. She had seen the look 
he gave at her and her cap the day he brought the turf. It was only 
her training saved her from dropping the tray; but the master 
noticed as he took the cup that the tray.shook and that Bridget’s 
own face reflected the colour of Thade’s.. He understood then and 
made a.great show of lighting his pipe to give her time to get out 
of the room with her tray and have the door shut behind her. 

“I see,” he said. “Its Bridget you have in your mind?” 

“Tis true for ye, Sorr. Pd be wholly obliged if ye’d speak the 
word for me, and if she be agreeable maybe you could fix for me to 
see aoe like.” — 
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“Yes, Thade. I’ll do that. You know, of course, that Bridget’s 
parents are dead and she would have no sort of a dowry. 

“I know it, Sorr, but no matter. "Tis her I want.” ; 

Thade got himself out of the door and back through the kitchen 
with a sideways bob of his head to Cook and less than a look at 
Bridie who was busying herself at the dresser.. Truth to tell her heart . 
was galloping inside her. It was the first time in the long years" 
she had been asked for. She did not give a moment's thought to 


Thade himself, it was enough that he was a man and had asked for- - 


her. Her starched cap sat up as proudly on her head : as a peacock 8 
tail. 

The next move had to come from the study and in a short wile 
the bell rang. Cook, not knowing, remarked: “ "Tis him, finished 
with his cup. Away, Bridie my girl, and bring it.’ 

Bridie went into the study and found the master Sea in the 
same place and the missis with him. “I want to say something to 
you, Bridget,” said he. “It’s like this. My visitor just now, Thade 
O’Connor, came to see me on a personal matter. He wants to get 
married and has named you as his choice.” 

“Is that so, Sir?” 

` He eyed her. “You must think it over. The mistress one I would 
be sorry to lose you after so long but you have your own happiness 
to think of. Let me know in a day or two what you've decided.” 

Bridie had her mind made up. “I can tell ye now, Sir. PH take 
him.” l 

The missis rose from her chair and kissed her. “I hope you'll be 
happy, Bridie. Will the master give him your answer?” 

“If you please, 'M.” - 

Bridie told no one in the-kitchen of the new turn in her affairs. 
Time enough for Cook and the rest to know when the banns were 
being called in the chapel for all to hear. 

A week later Thade called at the big. house again, this time for 
an interview with his wife-to-be. This took place in the kitchen 
under the watchful eye of Cook who was no fool and well knew 
the scent of romance which had come stealing into the kitchen 
on the summer wind. Thade sat on the edge of one chair and Bridie 
åt on another and neither of them uttered one word about marriage. 
The talk was of the weather and the turf and the yield of Thade’s 
cow. 

It was only when he stood up to go ‘that he muttered “Would 
Thursday fortnight suit ye, Miss Curran? I have Father Doyle told 
about the banns.” 

“Just as you plase, Mr: O’ Connor.” 
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Erigone said what a grand wedding it was. The village filled 
the pews. Bridie had a blue costume and hat and Thade had ironed. 
„his Sunday suit. .Outside the chapel in the bright midday sun waited 
‘the donkey and the cart, painted red and blue for the sake of a good i 
appearance. In. it was Bridie’s tin trunk. 

_ Cook had baked a cake with white sugar-icing and this was in 
the cart too forthe celebrations would take place in Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Connor's own home. In the wake of the cart rattling along up 
the mountain’ road straggled the villagers and Thade’s cottage re- 
sounded with chatter until the night: There was porter for the men 
and itea for. the. ‘women ‘and Pridie: had never handed round with 
such grace. “i 

. After the visitors left for she couple to begin their hohe life 
Thade eyed the’ ‘tin trunk which he had lifted in from the cart. 

“Will I take-it into the room inside?” he asked. 

“Time enough,”.said Bridie, whose privilege it was.to be coy on 
this one occasion. She still wore the blue hat she had been married 
in. x ‘ i 

‘“Won’t ye take off the hat?” 
“I will presently.” 
Thade was looking wistful. “Td like to see ye dressed in the 


An 


“other things. ,Where’s the cap and apron you wore below at the 


house?” ae 

-“They’re in the trunk, sure I suppose never again will I wear 
the like now I’m Mrs. O’Connor.” .. 

`. She could seé-Thade was not happy and she was willing to please 
. him. She let him take in the trunk and after he was back in the 
kitchen she went inside, took off her coat and the hat, the first she 
had worn, and pinned the cap to her hair and tied the apron over 
her skirt. It looked queer but no one would see her making a show 
of herself but her wedded husband. ` 

When she came- back to Thade again he smiled and shyly put” 
an arm round the apron. “Ye’re the finest woman I ever did see, | 
Bridie,” he,told her. “It was meself was a blind dolt not to see what 
a grand wife ye’d make long ago.” ` 

But Bridie remembered the age she had been when first she had 
pinned on that cap. “I don’t hold with marrying too young,” she 
said. “We're a nice age now to know our minds.” 

“We are that,” said Thade. 


eo -¥ 
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` A PERSONAL TRAGEDY Gee 
Lost Illusion by FREDA tae, Allen: & Unwin, 10 0/6. 


HAVING just laid down Freda Utley’s book Lost Illusion my mind 
shifts from the book-to thoughts of its author. Itis $o tragic a record, 

f this tale of Soviet Russia, that it is hard for me to believe that these 
things did really befall that brilliant girl who, `many years ago, sat 
beside me as I drove my little Singer through the highways and 
bye-ways of idyllic Sussex. For then, Freda ,Utley was young, full 
of zest for strongly-held political beliefs; and, moreover, already a 
reader in Roman History in London University, an honours M.A., . 
and clearly a person of outstanding intellect for whom one saw an ~ 
outstanding academic career. 

It is not easy to be objective about this book, fr I have known 
Freda Utley for many years. I knew her brother, too, and her 
mother, both remarkable personalities. There was a time when 
Freda’s mother lived in Euston and was much alone. Like many 
heavy cigarette smokers, she neglected her food, and so'I would go 
into Schmidt’s, the delikatessen in Charlotte Street, buy fat sausages, 
and make my way to Judd Street. 

Then one day Mrs. Utley said: “Freda is coming. in.” In those 
days, like most people, I was curious about Soviet Russia of which’ 
it was so difficult to secure any first-hand account. .So, presently, I 
asked Freda to tell me what it was really like. I new her husband, 

~ Arcadi, whom I had never met, had been arrested, that he had been 
taken away in the middle of the night by secret police, cast into 
prison and lost forever. I knew of the flight of the unhappy wife 
with her little son, Jon, her escape being made possible only by a 
e British passport. 

But when I asked her to talk; she begged | me not to ask questions. 
Later in the evening, she did talk—and talk. But she swore me to 
secrecy. “But surely, Freda,” I protested, “you can’t: be afraid of 
the Russians here in London?” Yet there was no mistaking the 
fact: she was afraid, for the evil which she had newly escaped, all 
she had suffered, physically and spiritually, had changed the bril- 
liant girl into a tragic woman. I think the quality of fear that I saw 
in Freda Utley’s eyes that night convinced me more than anything 
she told me of the conditions of Soviet Russia of the truth of her 
sto 

Before she had experienced the reality, Freda Utley had become 
a convinced and ardent Communist. Bertrand Russell had tried, 
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but tried in vain, to convince her that the' diaries of Karl Marx, 
and all Leninism, had been exploded by the work of Einstein. She 
could not, she would not, believe. Her marriage to Arcadi Berdi- 

chevsky was the idyllic love-match of two idealists, They set up 


‘house’ in one room in Moscow: “Arcadi took me to a tiny room, 


not more than fifteen by, twelve feet, with a single bed, a chest of- 
drawers, and two straight chairs. We did not even-have a table, and 
I used to cook and iron and write on the window sill.” 

‘All around she saw: evidence of the true state of things, but love 
made even squalor endurable, and faith survived for a time at least. 
Perhaps it .was the respdnse to some deep-seated unconscious im- 
pulse to placate Fate that led Freda to offer the sacrifice of separation 
and return to England to preach Communism at a time when she 
could write to her mother of her married life: “I feel sometimes 
that having found Arcadi is too good to be true... I fee] that the 
fact that we have been able to be happy together i in 1 these conditions 
augurs well for the future.” 

Freda returned from Moscow and was later sent to Japan with 
her husband. There, she tells us, she had the happiest year of her 
life. They returned shortly before the first purge finally opened 
her eyes as to the true character of Russian Communism. She was. 
now also getting to know the truth about the quality of the social 
aspects of Sovietism.. 

“Soviet society cannot be described without some account of the 
human factors. Russian women are just as prone to social dis- 
crimination, pride in their social status, love’ of fine clothes and 


e admiration, as women in ‘bourgeois society’. Soviet society has its 


hierarchies and its jealousies and is nor composed of simple-minded, 
ardent revolutionaries with red handkerchiefs on their heads, intent 
on constructing Socialism regardless of personal advancement and 
the material comforts such advancement brings.” . 

As the terrible purge proceeded, Freda began to fear for the life 
of her husband, a good Socialist, but never a Party member: 

“The first purge had begun, the purge which was tq kill off so 
many of the old intellectuals—the engineers, technicians, scientists, ` 
and administrative personnel who had been educated under the 
Tsarist regime, but had not run away after the Revolution, and had 
been working loyally for the Soviet state ever since the introduction 
of the New Economic Policy.” 

The contrast between the lofty idealism of these two lofty souls 
and the thuggeries of the Moscow power maniacs, makes a strange 
incongruity. -For a long time Freda had lost her faith as, a long 
time before he took the road to Damascus, Paul found his. But 
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she was not to know the processes of incubation which grow before 
conscious knowledge of change. Through the pages of this record 
one senses the birth and growth of fear, and then horror. Not only 
horror at the crimes and treacheries seen or suspected, but the 
horror of the spiritual outrage, the trampling under foot of a ` 
political creed that had had almost the quality of a religion. She 
had discerned, like George Orwell’s animals, that where all are equal, 
some may be more equal than others. Raw red herring and dry 
bread for the many: caviaré and champagne for the few. 

Everything it transpired, was bogus; nothing authentic or true. 
Even the much-advertised free hospital: service turns out to be a 
fraud, and a brutal fraud at that.. She had a miscarriage and had 
been taken to hospital to be curetted: 

“I was strapped down upon an operating table and scraped by a 
‘surgeon’ who did not even wash her hands before operating, and 
whose whole painted appearance suggested a prostitute rather than 
@ doctor. I was given no chloroform and the pain was excruciating. 
Then I was taken upstairs to a-small room about twelve by twelve 
feet,-with five beds in it.” 

The next day, because the ‘surgeon’ had omitted to enter up the 
operation, the curetting was done a second time under the same 
revolting conditions. 

One does not need to follow the author's examination of the 
theory and practice of Bolshevism. It is enough to read the straight- 
forward record of a witness palpably trustworthy, of a society 
corrupt, cruel and rotten from top to bottom. Alongside her own 

-~disillusion proceeds that of her sensitive husband, whose soul bad 
been seared by the terrible sights he had witnessed in and about . 
Odessa. 

“Bodies of the starving lay in the streets, and pitiful wrecks of . 

e humanity with great watery blisters and boils on their feet, legs,’ 
and arms, dragged themselves from place to place till they died in 
the vain quest for work and food.” 

There was some good of it, even so, for here, as the price of 
physical discomfort and degradation and spiritual shock, was the 
finest political education to be had anywhere. Never was the tag 
that Life is the best university truer than it was for Freda Utley con- 
templating and sharing in person in the Soviet experiment. 

“How can a just and humane social order be created if we root 
out our own humanity in the process of destroying the old society? 
After long years of bitter experience I have come to accept Bertrand 
Russell's social philosophy. I have learned that absolute power 
will corrupt any minority, that more evil is caused by fanatics than 
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by wicked men, that’ no movement or individual can be certain 
enough of the effect their actions will have, to subordinate means 
entirely to ends. Six years in Soviet Russia have*convinced me that 
democracy for all its inefficiency is likely to secure-moré justice than , 
| any despot, however benevolent he may be or profess himself to be.” 

The form of society described in these hot pages is one in which 

all is subordinated to the concentration of power, in the hands of 
an autocrat beside whom Peter the Great takes on the lineaments 
of- a benevolent old gentleman. Thus.truth-is banished from the 
Soviet land, and the Lie is enthroned: And with the Lie the deadly 
sins, of which, perhaps, one feels inclined to say after reading this 
` book, cruelty is that most offensive to man and God. Consider 
«this:  . i 5 
“Of all the cruel acts of Stalin the most horrible was the provision 
-for the liquidation of the older homeless children. In 1935, when. by 
decree the death penalty for theft was made applicable to children 
from the age of twelve the police were given the power to rid Soviét 
society of the unwanted children of the unfortunate.” 
Surely, one must go back to Herod for the like of this] 
One commends at least this section of Freda Utley’s indictment 
of the Socialist Sixth of the. World to the Dean of Canterbury, 
. whose Master on a certain occasion did say: Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. People 
continue to: believe in Soviet-Russia, not -because they are fools or 
knaves, but because they are too decent to believe the truth. Well 
-may one ‘echo’ ‘Bertrand Russell’s hope that this book may help to 

- «dispel the illusions about Soviet Russia to which some of our people. 
still cling. 

Yet-when one closes Freda’s ‘book, it is not in a mood of despair, 
but rather one of renewed hope. For the author has provided all 
the evidence needed by any man not blinded by partisan spirit,’ 
and that political fanaticism that differs so little from its religious 
counterpart, that the Soviet system must succumb to the law of its 
own being. For what is corrupt rots, and the Soviet system is here 
so exposed, without heat or anger, but rather in a mood of melan- 
aoe that is‘the more moving fo for its undertones of sorrow.. 
© Some years ago I spent an evening wack ices Goldman. In the 
United States she had been regarded as a dangerous Anarchist. She 
was at that ‘time a guest in a large house in Regent’s Park. I had - 
expected to find some such character as Red Rosa of Luxemburg, 

_the heroine-of my Dresden schooldays.. What I. saw was an elderly 
woman who ‘might have been the wife of a small New England 
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farmer. Well, Emma had been to Russia and like Freda Utley, she 
had returned disillusioned by what she found in the Soviet Land. 

During the evening, talk came round to free love which, report 
said, Emma Goldman advocated. I asked her whether this was 50. 
She replied: “How can love be other than free?” . 

And perhaps One has there the clue to:the central defect of the 
Soviet system: it has outlawed all the tender emotions that redeem 
the frailties and defects of human beiigs, and has set in their place 
cruelty and lust tor Pewee: 


a 5 
. > 
. 


It is so trite to say i Lost ion is a eBaOR that. everybody 
should read that one hesitates to haul out the aged cliché. Never- 
theless, were the facts set forth by Freda Utley in this book well 
enough known, many who now adhere to Communism would repu- 
diate it. But perhaps it is necessary for some, like Thomas, to see 
first the wound before believing. 
= “It took me years to become free again in mind and spirit. Per- 
haps my voice could not have affected public opinion any more 
than those other few voices which of recent years have told the 
truth about Soviet tyranny. . But I wish I had immediately joined 
the goodly company ‘which tried to save the world from the con- 
sequences of a false belief in Communisin and Russian intentions.” 

Such regrets should be tempered for the author of Lost. Illusion. 
For here is the truth, stark and ugly, for all the world’ ‘to read. 


se 
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“POWER WITHOUT GLORY 
Nineteen eighty-four by GEORGE ORWELL, sda & Warburg, 10 J- 


FOR a number of years, every new book by George Orwell has raised 
»the standards by which the next had to be judged. His technical 
powers—-narrative ability and lucidity of expression, command of 
dialogue and skill in construction—have steadily increased, while 


his constant pre-occupation with the social and political issues. of _ 


the day has correspondingly enriched the substance of his work. 


This Old Etonian ex-policeman, sometime soldier, and retired . 


dishwasher,. attained to the full expression of his gifts in Animal 
Farm, and so established his mastery as a satirist that 1 openga his 
latest novel with the keenest expectations. 

The world of Nineteen eighty-four is divided into tives: chroni- 
cally embattled super-states, Oceania, Eurasia, and Eastasia. The 
philosophies prevailing in: them, though different in. name, are 
actually “barely distinguishable at all. Everywhere there is the same 
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pyramidal structure, the same worship of a semi-divine leader, the 
same eċonomy existing by and for continuous warfare”. In Oceania, 
the pyramid consists of Big Brother (the numinous), the Inner Party 
(the head), the Outer Party: (the hands), and the proles. 

The proles, comprising eighty-five per cent. of the population of 
Oceania, are free, provided they possess sufficient primitive 
patriotism to accept long hours of physical labour and squalid con- 
ditions—free, like the animals, to follow their ancestral pattern of 
birth, copulation and death. Of Party members, the subordination 
of their innermost thoughts to the principles of “Ingsoc”’ is required. 
It is secured partly by such technological refinements as the tele- 
screen, which enables the Thought Police to hear and see anyone 
it considers it worth hearing and seeing, partly be such intellectual 
devices as alteration of the past. Based on the slogan, “Who controls 
the past controls the future, who controls the present controls the 
it considers worth hearing and seeing, partly by such intellectual 
rewriting of all records to bring Party pronouncements into accord 
with subsequent events and the practice of collective solipsism which 
denies objective existence to the past and objective value to the 
memory. 

The state of war obtaining throughout the planet is unreal, in 
that it is neither desirable nor possible for one.super-state to conquer 
the others. But it is not meaningless, for it serves purposes common 
to the rulers of all three: the destruction of consumable goods in 
‘sufficient quantities to prevent human equality becoming a practical 
issue, and the creation of a mental atmosphere appropriate to the 
hierarchical society thus perpetuated. War, by becoming con- 
tinuous, has thus changed its own nature and suspended history. 
From now on Society is static. The Party will never lose power. 

Against this background, the action unfolds in London, capital 
of the Oceanic province known as Airstrip One, a town of “rotting 
nineteenth century houses, their sides shored up with baulks ‘of 
timber, their windows patched with cardboard and their roofs 
with corrugated iron, their crazy garden walls sagging in all direc- 
tions”, a town dominated by four enormous concrete pyramids, 
. “soaring up, terrace after terrace, three hundred metres into the 
air’. In’ these aré housed the Ministries of Love, Peace, Plenty, and 
Truth, 

Winston Smith, thirty-nine years old and a member of the Outer 
Party, is employed in the Records Department of the Ministry of 
Truth. He is moved by his secret doubts to open a private diary. 

` Illicit desires (sexual pleasures are forbidden to Party members 
‘because the privation produces a useful hysteria) result in a love 
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affair with Julia, a colleague at the Ministry. Finally, Winston 
graduates to the consummate treachery of seeking to join “the 
Brotherhood”, a secret opposition inspired by the Trotskyish Gold- 
stein and aiming at the gradual spread of enlightenment and an 
ultimate proletarian revolution. By an.elaborate process of torture 
and argument, Winston is cured of private emotions and personal 
beliefs, and arrives at last at perfect love for Big Brother. 

In its structural conception, the novel is comparable to Satre’s 
Crime Passionel, in which one whole comprises the exploration of 
a developing personality and the study of a complex ideology. But, 
while Satre’s play is a literary work, an emotional experience rather 
than an argument, to be judged according to its own imaginative 
laws, there is in Nineteen eighty-four a failure of the imagination 
which denies it the independence of an artistic work and lays it open 

` to the application of non-artistic criteria. 

To say that this failure.exists is not to deny Mr. Orwell’s in- 
Ventiveness and ingenuity of a high order, but to draw attention 
to flaws of a more fundamental nature than these qualities. 

The first is in the handling of the persona] relationships, those 
of Winston and his lover, Julia, on the one hand, and of Winston 
and his tormentor, O’Brien, on the other. Julia remains througheut 
little more than a lay figure, and it follows that the love affair musi 
be taken on trust rather than felt, so that the reader’s emotions are 
seldom engaged. The portrayal of Winston's strange feeling of af- 
finity with O’Brien is more complex, more subtle and more satisfy- 
ing. But its occasional Kafkaesque echoes do not fulfil their promise, 
partly because the various elements in Winston’s character—the 
childhood memories and the adult doubts, the love and the dreams 
——do not sufficiently cohere, partly because the element of mystery 
and aloofness in O’Brien’s character is so often due merely to the 

» inconvenience of probing it too thoroughly. 

The second relates to Orwell’s treatment of the crucial issue raised 
in Winston’s: “I understand How: but I do not understand’ wuy". 
That is to say, even if the.manner in which the Party maintains 
itself in power is clear, what are the springs that make it cling to 
power? -O’Brien answers that “the Party seeks power entirely for 
its own sake. We are not interested in the good of others; we are 
interested solely in power. Not wealth or luxury or long life or 
happiness; only power, pure power”. Power, O’Brien continues, is 
asserted by the infliction of pain. Unless a man suffers; how can 
you be sure that he is obeying your will and not his own? In the 

- Party’s new world, “the sex instinct will be eradicated ... There 
will be no loyalty, except loyalty towards the Party. There wan, be. 


t 
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no love, except the love of Big Brother. There will be no laughter, 
except the laugh of triumph over a defeated enemy. ` There will 
be no art, no literature, no science... But always ... there will 
be the intoxication of power, constantly increasing and constantly 
growing subtler. Always, at every. moment, there will be thé thrill 
of victory, the sensation of trampling on an, eneniy who is helpless. 
If you want a picture of the future, imagine a boot stamping on a 
human face—for ever” 

After that, it is not to be wondered at that, eatlier in the o 
Mr. Orwell shirks an issue he has himself raised—hbow a Party ani- 


. -mated exclusively by`a. dehumanised sadism -could retain its self- 


confidence and willingness to govern. ‘The loss of intellectual grasp 
in these: passages may be measured by a comparison with the deeper 
understanding and maturer reasoning of Rocauiey: 8 Darkness at 
Noon. ` 

„As a result of this failure to endow the’ protagonists with the flesh 
and ‘blood of life, or to conceive for his horror society an adequate 
dynamism, the book cannot command the kind of belief that is 
appropriate to such creative writing as Crime Passionel, belief con- 
sisting in a’ recognition and an acceptance of the premises and logic 
of a self-sufficient imaginative whole. It must, instead, seek its 
authority as a forecast of probabilities, must aspire to a different 
kind of belief—that which is appropriate to the factual. 

From this ‘point of view, it is suspect on such grounds as the im- 


: probability of a vast change of the nature indicated occurring, on.a 


planetary scale, in the course of a bare thirty-five years, or of the 
three super-states all settling on a similar cultural and technological 
level. Above all, itis suspect b because it, takes no account of the im- 
ponderables. - . Ex-hypothesi, it cannot be expected to predict them; 
but in’ the manner of its thinking it should show an awareness of 
them.” . 

But thése, the results of the failure, are less interesting topics 
than its cause. And this, I would suggest, is to be deduced from 
Mr. Orwell’s treatment of the proles. Nowhere does he concede any 


Teason to. Winston’s heretical view that, if there is hope, it lies in 


: the proles“ He discounts them and thereby discounts the last vestige 


of the human in his nightmare. Which is to say that he discounts 
the faith which has underlain his previous writings and- preserved 
him from despair for all his clear perception of a desperate age— 
faith in-the ordinary decencies of ordinary people. Shorn of that 
‘faith, he i is a cropped Samson: and produces neither moving story 
_nor’ prophetic warning, but a clever, brutal fantasy which, it is to 
“be hoped, ies not greatly deflect mankind from its proper study. 

HENRY DE VILLOSE 
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NOTES TOWARDS THE DEFINITION OF CULTURE 
, T. S. Ertot, Faber & Faber, 10/6. 


LANGUAGE is organic. New words arise, old and valuable ones 
deteriorate in imprecision. Sometimes a word of purely physical 
connotation like “sensation” dissolves into emotive uselessness; but, 
more seriously, abstractions like “democracy” degenerate into mere 
catchwords or, worse, suffer deliberate distortion. Mr. Eliot has 
drawn pointed attention to these things in the poetry of his Four 
Quartets, and more recently in a broadcast talk. In his new book 
he sets himself the difficult task of rehabilitating one of the most 
loosely used of such words, a word whose decay must imply, in a 
profound way, the decay of the thing it represents. 

Mr. Eliot is conservative in the exact sense in which all his prose 
«writing from Tradition and the Individual Talent (1917) to The 
flea of a Christian Society (1939) is conservative: and all valuable 
writing about culture must be of this nature. For, as Mr. Eliot 
insists, “culture” is a residual and accumulative thing, partly built, 
but, in the main, unconsciously growing out of the beliefs, traditions, 
occupation and achievements of a particular people, in a given 
locality, over a period of time: “You cannot put on a new culture 
ready made. You must wait for the grass to grow to feed the sheep 
to give the wool out of which your new coat will be made.” 

Culture is the way of life of a whole people interacting for their 
common benefit. An endeavour to impose uniformity of culture— 
and we do not need to look only at the Totalitarian countries for 
this, but a little nearer home—can only be a levelling down where, 
as Browning says in a rather different context, 


“A common greyness silvers everything.” 


“We need variety in unity,” Mr. Eliot reminds us, “not the unity 
of organization, but the unity of nature.” And this is where, and 
why, he is hierarchic. He sees three levels of culture: that of the 
individual; that of the group (the smallest group is the family) or 
class of which the individual is a member; that of the society of 
which the group or class is a component. It is culture in its widest 
orbit with which he is ultimately concerned—the culture of a 
society; but his thesis is that that can flourish only if it does so at 
different levels in different strata, in groups and individuals, and 
with some accentuation of regional characteristics. And ultimately 
the culture of a society is to be related to, but never to be identified 
with, the religion of that society, “the culture being, essentially, the 
incarnation of the religion of a people.” Many pages of thought go 
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to the exposition of these distinctions, and to the” meaning. of 
“related”, 
~ After a brief introductory survey, Mr. Eliot deals with the three 
„senses of culture—in individual, group, and ‘society; defends the 
necessary stratafication of society and expounds his doctrine of an 
élite—a word not tainted here with the implications of snobbery . 
it too often has. He then passes on to consider sub-cultures (again 
not a‘term or derogation) of region, sect, and. cult. There follow 
‘notes on politics and on education in which he shows how the 
greater (the culture of the’ society) must comprehend, the ‘lesser 
(politics or education) and not vice versa as is widely the case today. 
In the course of this he subjects’ our conceptions of education to a 
searching analysis. ‘The book concludes with the English text of 
three wise and luminous broadcast talks tó Germany (already pub- 
lished in German in Berlin. in 1946) on “The Unity of European. 
Culture”. -= 
‘The whole work is written with a rare humility implicit in the 
very tentativeness of its title, and recurrent throughout its pages. 
Only. once does Mr. Eliot indulge in what he confesses to be “an 
incidental flourish to relieve the feelings of the writer”. Elsewhere 
his conviction of the rightness of his beliefs is tempered with cour- 
teous consideration ‘for those of others; not arrogance, but humble 
3 certitude i is the keynote of his. approach to his subject, the magnitude 
. ‘of which he never for a moment underestimates. For, he tells us, - 
. “Culture may even be described simply as that which makes 
life worth living.” l 
T wo HERMANN PESCHMANN. 


we 


THE POCKET WORLD BIBLE 


Edited by ROBERT O. Barrou. ` . 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 7/6. 


THE student es comparative religion has long known of the com- 
munity of ethics. existing among the great religions of the world. 
But, so far as this reviewer is aware, there existed no book wherein 
might be.found a representative collection of spiritual and religious 
literature such as the redder has in this compact, well-produced and 
most valuable book. We are reminded by the Editor that during 
the greatest of all religious eras—800-500 B.C.—India, China, Persia 
and Israel were all infusing human thought with spiritual concepts; 
and that this heritage hasbeen handed down the centuries to us in 
unbroken line. Empires may rise and decay; wars may. devastate 
great ‘realms; “science may transform re life. But in the end - 
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only the Word remains. For a great spiritual truth possesses an’ 
indestructible vitality. Reading these fascinating pages one finds 
that the good ofall ages have shared identical spiritual aspirations, 
and sometimes the form of their expression is almost identical. 
That all religions which postulate a beneficent Deity are one, despite | 
dividing dogmas, does seem most clear. Only a few examples can 
be given, but they make this truth-abundantly clear. From Upani- 
shads: “Be subdued, give, be merciful”. From Buddhist ‘texts : 
“Hatred, does not cease -by hatred at any time. Hatred ceases by 
love: This is an old rule.” From the Zoroastrian Scriptures : 
“Whether one is lord of little or much, let him show love to the 
righteous”. From Confucianist Scriptures: “Return justice for 
injury, and kindness for kindness”. From Pre-Exhilic Hebrew 
prophets: ‘Do justly, love kindness, and walk humbly with thy 
God”. From the New Testament: “Then said Jésus, Father, forgive 
“them; for they know not what they do”.: 
“In the world as it is to-day this book is like a ‘little candle of love 

and holiness shining in the night of hate and fear. ; 


The Freedom of Necessity by J. D. BERNAL, F.R.S., Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 18/-. This book will be reviewed at length in our 
Autumn number. > ; 
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KATHERINE MANSFIELD AND OTHER 


LITERARY PORTRAITS 
by Jonn MmpLeron Morry, Peter Nevill, 12 (6. 


G. K. CHESTERTON said somewhere: “I am one who went out 
greatly daring to.discover that which had been discovered before.” 
No writer could have better understood what Chesterton meant 
, than Katherine Mansfield for whom every nuance of nature, every 
fleeting moment of day, every voice in the night, came as,a fresh- 
minted experience, yiyid; intense, and accepted as only: the lover 
accepts. 

Interest in kaderine Mansfield as a master of the intimate short 
story has increased since her tragic and untimely death before her 
genius came-into full flower. There is.the interest in the woman 
herself and that which arises out of her art. It is easy to be deceived 
by simplicity, and it is, perhaps, because these short stories of 
Katherine Mansfield come so fluidly from her that more than one 
critic has fallen into the trap of under-estimation. There was not 
a pennyworth of humbug about this sweet New Zealander. The 
essential beauty of her character shines out of everything: she ever . 
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' wrote, and her integrity as artist is as plain as her authentic woman- 
hood. 

In the present’ book, ‘which would have been more acceptable 
had it contained more about Katherine Mansfield—there are but . 
. thirty pages about her—there are papers on Coleridge, DeQuincey, 
Arnold, Hillary, Max Ploughman. and several more. Mr. Murry 
writes with his characteristic ' flexible and ‘sensitive. style on ‘this 
wide- -ranging series of themes. But I would recommend the reader 
to read and ‘then’ read again, the memory of Thomas Hardy in old 
age. This is a vignette simply set down as any story by Katherine 
Mansfield, and as moving. For though there be, as old Cephalus 
assured Socrates on the authority of Sophocles, compensations in 
. old age, the tragedy of decay must remain the central element of it. 
‘In this somewhat casual book the reader finds himself in ‘the 
good company of a man of wide: ‘culture, of sensibility and of charm. 

GG. > 
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INTRODUCTION TO WILD FLOWERS - 
. by Ricard Morsr, A. & C. Black, 12/6. 


_ THE naturalist who sits down to write a non-technical book on 
our wild flowers is beset from the first by numerous pitfalls. If he 
be too botanical and rigidly scientific he will repel the reader who 
has little but seeks more knowledge of the simple, homely flowers 
and plants that meet him everywhere. If he links his information 
with literary trimmings’ he may assist to pass an idle hour for that 
type of reader who seeks merely some widening of his general know- 
ledge, but he will annoy the reader who expects a book on flowers 
to be about flowers. 

Now it is the first excellence of any such book, however it be 
approached, that it be clear and simple. The criterion is the sort 
of answer it can yield the ignoramus in search of precise facts con- 

cerning any given plant. It must be good reading in itself and, 

-Beyond that, a shelf book for reference. That it should be, where 

the economics of publishing make that possible, well illustrated 
(preferably in colour) goes without saying. 

The book under review comes through these tests with flying 
colours. Asa piece of postwar book production it is in every way 
excellent. The coloured plates have not been borrowed from French 
18th century sources, but are, apparently, new. In any case, they 
are first-class. 

A few days ago, this reviewer was in company of a little girl of 
nine whose interest is with wild flowers, and among others upon 
which she talked and which she examined in her hands, was viper’s 
bugloss. The plate of this curious wild flower in this book is more 
accurate and better done than several others depicting it which were 
under examination after that country walk. There are sixteen plates 
and, no doubt, each is as well done as that subjected to test. 

There are, perhaps, two main approaches to wild flowers, that of 
the botanist and that of the flower lover whose bias is towards the 
aesthetics of them. Sometimes the botanist seems to miss the aesthetic 
appeal: of his subject matter and tends to become dry for the lay- 
man, at any rate. Mr. Richard Morse has produced a book which 
suggests that he combines erudition in his subject with sensitivity 
to the beauty of all simple wayside flowers. Moreover, he writes 
exceedingly well. His book may be enjoyed by a botanising child, 
and.read with profit by the adult who has knowledge of botany. 


SPEAK WITH THE SUN 
by Davin CaMpsBELL, Chatto & Windus, 6/-. © 
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out young lettuces, I have been enjoying every page of-Mr/ 

. Adrian Bell’s The Flower and the Wheel (The Bodley Head, 

"7s. 6d.). How beautifully he writes: whether he is watching, i 
German P.O.W.’s clad in bathing -slips cutting down a wilderness. j 
of hawthorng,and brambles, or a thoroughbred horse being ridden 
in a busy city street, what a vivid, living picture he makes of it. ‘Mr, 
Bell tells of his farm,. of village craftsmen, of tractors, plum blossom} 
and homely things, the truth and beauty of which he is able 
depict clearly to us less perceptive folk. Much wisdom and tender; 
ness is in this book, and running through it a gentle theme of: ne 8 
true balance between new ideas and old ones. The Christmas scerie __ 
at the end of the book:is quite perfect. Townsman or countryman} 7 
all will find deep pleasure in this book.**After something as Eng}. = 
lish as The Flower and the Wheel, let’s look at three Frenchman] X 





from French, Russian and Chinese. Here is a novel by a Frenchman 
Marc Bernard (Dennis Dobson, 12s. 6d.) or rather the story of the). _ 
author’s own childhood, called As Little Children. . The author} . 
gives a sensitive, and vital account of the little boy living with his) ~= 
adored and hard-working mother, first in a town and then*in ‘al. > 
country chateau where his mother goes as a cook. Marc Bernardi: * 
has the gift of being able to tell his story as it appeared to the child, 
not as a man looking back over the years. There are interesting 
characters and delightful scenes, for the boy had a remarkably happy} - 
and free life, and it is not until he goes to school that his innocent,| , 
wise and happy nature begins to falter and become bewildered by 





good and evil: The story.ends with the child leaving school atf 
twelve years old to become an errand boy. On the whole the trans- 
lation is good, but now arid again trips one up with such clums 
phrases as “a humourous ditty”, where “comic song’ ’ would perhaps | 
have fitted in betterkkFhe Amazon {Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.) 
contains three ‘short: stories by the Russian writer Nicolai Leskov, 3 g 
who died at the end of the nineteenth century. The book is ex- |. 
cellently translated by Mr. David Magarshack. The first narrative, | 
which gives its title to the volume, is a vivacious tale of intrigues | 
brought about-by a garrulous lace-maker who has business connec- 
tions of various kinds with the highest society of St. Petersburgh. 
She tells the story to a gentleman-friend in a lively, entertaining 
way—but The Amazon has the fault of a gossipy woman, for.it goes 
on far too long. Then there is a really short one about a ‘family | — 
> muddle called A Little Mistake, sandwiched between The. Amazon 
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_and a very long story Aon a police officer in a smäll Ta faa 
spite of the fact that the stories are rather too long-drawn-out, 
writer has such keen observation and knowledge of human ‘bej Ò: : 
of many kinds, and such a vigorous way of telling his story, 
once begun one cannot leave the book unfinished.**The W 
Pony (Allen & Unwin, 16s.) is a collection of Chinese poenis, ne} _ 
translated, edited by Mr. Robert Payne, and begins with an exquij ` 
poem which gives the book its name, written about 1112-B.C. 
since hearing Madame Chiang. Kai Chek (I think) recite a Chin. | 
poem during the last war. and being ravished by. the erichan 
‘music of it, I have wanted.to know more: about Chinese . poe 
Well, here is an -anthology of the finest, through: the ages to 
‘present day. And lovely they are, like strange fragile flowers whi ~ 
delicate perfume one returns to savour, again and again kB 
to England once more, then; by way of Mr. Cledwyn. Hughes 
Wanderer i in ‘North Wales (Phoenix House, 153s.). This writer | 





















of his beloved country. His sentences are inclined to be short a 
:- jerky, and this Wanderer found it difficult to be sure where she- 
‘In order to give a keen image Mr. Hughes sometimes. rather o 
- does it, as.in this description of sea-birds: ‘Now will shags and 
morants dive.and sport and shake. the water like the. Satur 
afternoon girl at thé pool. But this shaking and diving is done 
the business .of ee and. there is no stiffness of the shorthand} - 
` be washed away”. Mr. Hughes knows his beautiful country w 
but somehow fails to convey more than a scratchy picture of it: 
Mr. John Petts has drawn and engraved some attractive illustratio}.,. 
and. the thought of seeing such a mermaid as she with whom, 
has Dbeguiled us, between Lleyn and Aberdovey, complete with 
last, word in necklaces and nearly as ravishing as Miss Glynis Jobi 
is certainly a cònsideration:%kAnother; holiday book’ is mae 
Adventure by Mr. J. Wentworth Day, (Harrap, 12s. 6d.).. 
cheerful and anecdotal account of, wild-fowling ‘and sailing rouy. 
the coast-arid up the creeks of Essex, is full of interest, not only 
the sportsmati, butto anyone who loves boats, villages, gossippi 
good: company, and good talk. Mr. Wentworth Day is such 
enthusiastic and invigorating host one enjoys fully his lively Adve} ` 
. turé kok Mrs.. Ursula Wood’s poems in Need for Speech ( : 
Blackwell, '6s.) are ‘to me very beautiful. They express a thoug} « 


a or, ‘depict a.scene, with light and» colour and warmth, and 


l 

entirely pleasing to the eye and ear and mind. We look forward 4 
hearing more from this -poet.*%x There are, too, many. poems 
enjey, in No eit Land my: Mr. Ernest Mae (ine Fortune Presi | 
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6s.). The poet served 5 years in the Royal Navy duting the war ans, 
many òf his verses were wtitten while on board ship. xkxWe hav, 
lost a rare spirit and true poet in Alun Lewis; In‘the Green Tre | 
(Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d.) is a selection of his letters while on activ ; 
service in India and Burma, and includes a number'of short storien, 
all of them excellent. Both the letters and the stories—the latte? 
might all have been written from direct experience—have thi, 
sensibility and keen observation which are the true artist’s. It- 
good to have this volume to add to our knowledge and enjoyme? $ > 
of this young man’s work. To many. already he wilh be unforgotte 
for that he wrote : y 
If 1 should go away l . 
Beloved, do not ‘say . F : . ‘ 
“He has forgotten me”. f ; : 
For you abide, . oe P 
A singing rib within my groaning side: se 
You always stay.’ fi 


‘4k began this shelf with a truly English book, E TA one % 
Little Gaddesden by Mr: Vicars Bell (Faber & Faber, 12s. 6d.). Thy, 
is a straightforward account of the Hertfordshire village: from i 


S 

7 

beginnings—the first written ‘re- shes © ie. y% 
. cord of the place occurred circa meenam. 


the’ 10th century when “The J. ‘Middleton Murry X 
`. Noble Lady Ethelgiva conveyed © KATHERINE MANSFIELD | 
to St .Alban the land which is and other ae 
called Gatesdene”. The history g LITERARY PORTRAITS ; 
‘of the village is traced through- “Superb critic.” Time & Tide.” 
out the centuries, with constant “Worth rending. a Tel poa 
- reference to the Parish Records, ` Uniform edition. yas Be bd. is 
Deeds, Wills and, other docu- E ; 
ments whose quoted extracts are V Middleton Murry’s x 
lively and fascinating. Mistress ` POEMS OF JOHN KEATS ` 
Kingham, for instance, in 1682. Decorated by Michael Ayrton .- 
': was paid qs. for killing 2 hedg- Uniform edition. | ‘128. 6d: 
hoggs and a ffox; and in 1718 | fs de ‘ 
Dory Haws received 10d. for `’ Rudolph Friedmann > 
catching a polecatt and mending KIERKEGAARD: * 
her master’s hood. Much re- _. ‘THE ANALYSIS va 
search has gone into the absorb- | OFSTHE PSYCHOLOGICAL. 1. 
ing story of Little Gaddesden, PERSONALITY 3s 6d. N 
but what a fine book it has made! > ; P on tae 
Mr. Bell’s record is far more in- .- ‘Peter Nevill Ltd 
teresting, amusing and, of course, ` 50 Old Brompton Road SW7 | K 


authentic than any historical  -Lammmmemme > 


_ novel could be. ANN THOMAS’ 


